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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH 
EDITION. 


[BY HENRY NELSON COLERIDGE.] 

T his corrected Edition of the Aids to Reflection ia 
commended to Christian readers, in the hope and 
the trust that the power which the hook has already exer- 
clJied over hundreds, it may, by God’s furtherance, here¬ 
after exercise over thousands. No age, since Chiistianity 
had a name, has more pointedly needed the mental dis¬ 
cipline taught in this work than that in wliich we now 
livd^ when, in the Author’s own words, all the great ideas 
or verities of religion seem in danger of being condensed 
into idols, or evaporated into metaphors. Between the 
encroachments, on the one hand, of those who so magnify 
means that they practically impeach the supremacy of the 
ends which those means wore meant to subserve; and of 
those, on the other hand, who, engrossed in the contem¬ 
plation of the great Redemptive Act, rashly disregard or 
depreciate the appointed ordinances of grace;—between 
those who, confounding the sensuous Understanding, vary¬ 
ing in c^firy individual, with the umveJsal Reason, the 
image^of God, the same in all men, iuculcato a so-called 
faith, having no demonstrated harmony with th&attributes 
of God, or the essential laws of humanity, and being some¬ 
times inconsistent with botl:^; and those again who re¬ 
quiring a logical proof of that which, though not contra¬ 
dicting, does in its very kind, tmiisceud, our reason, 
virtually deny the existence of tine faith altogether;— 
betwew these almost equal enemies of the truth, Coleridge, 
—^in all his works, but pre-eminently in this—has kindled 
an inextinguishable beacon of warning and of guidance. 
In so doing; he has taken his stand on the sure word of 
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Sdipture, and is supported by the authority of almost > 
every one of our great divines, before .the prevalence of 
that system of philosophy, (Locke’s,) wl^ch no consistent 
reasoner can possibly reconcile with the undoubted mean¬ 
ing of the Articles and Formularies of the English 
Church:— 

In cataagtte vaUt, ea'UKmquejuvant^ma 

The Editor had intended to offer to the reader a few 
words by way of introduction to some of the leading points 
of philosophy contained in this Volume. But he has been 
delighted to find the work already done to his hand, in a 
manner superior to anything he could have hoped to 
accomplish himself, by an affectionate disciple of Coleridge 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The following Essay 
was written by the Bcv. James Marsh, President of the 
University of Vermont, United States of America, and 
prefixed by him to his Edition of the Aids to Reflection, 
published at Burlington in 1829. The Editor has printed 
this Essay entire; ^—as well out of respect for its aui^^or, 
as believing that the few paragraphs in it having a more 
special reference to the state of opinion in America, will 
not be altogether without an interest of their ^own to the 
attentive observers of the progress of Truth in this or any 
other country. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 25tli April, 1839. * 

^ See pp. xxwi-lxxvi. Mr. 11. N. Coleridge ga\c the first edition ot 
])r. Mnrsh’s Essay. 'I'he render has in the present volume the essay 
as it appeared in its^iecond and revised edition, IS4U.—^Eo.^ 



THE AUTHOR’S ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

■ 

PELLOW-CHRISTTAN! tho wish to be admired as a 
fine' writer Iield a very subordinate place in my 
thoughts and feelings in the composition of this volume. 
Let then its compsiratlve* merits and ilemerits, in respect 
of style and stimulaucy, possess a proportional weight, 
and no more, in determining )oar judgment for or against 
i?s contents. Read it throuigli: then compare the state of 
your migd, with the state in which your mind was, when 
you first opened theibook. lias it led you to reflect ? Has 
it ^applied or suggested fit'sli subjects for reflection ? 
Has it given yon any new information ? Has it removed 
any obstacle to a lively conviction of your responsibility as 
a moral agent ? Ha.s it solved any difficulties, which had 
impeded your faith as a Christian ? Lastly, has it in¬ 
creased your power of thinking connectedly ? Especially 
on the Scheme and purpose of the Redemption by Christ ? 
If it have done none of these things, condemn it aloud as 
wortlilcss: and strive to compensate for your own loss of 
time, by 'preventing others from wastiii^' theirs. But if 
your^nscience dictates an affirmative answer to all or any 
of tlie preceding'-questions, declare this too«,,alonj, and 
endeavour to extend my utility.' 

‘ In thoplaue of this Address the first edition, 1825, had the Adver- 
tisement which we now print at the end of the Author’s Preface, p. xix. 
—Ed, 



OSrwc fravra Tp&c iavrjjv iTrayovira, mi ffvptjOpoifffiEPtj 
aim) etc avrrjV) patara xai fidXa ^ef^aiutc /lOKapi^erai. 

MA.BINUS. <•' 

Otnnis diwua aiq\K humana erudiiioni^ elementa tria, Nosse, Velle^ 
Posse; quorum pnndpium umm Mens; cujus oculus Patio'; ouiltmen 
* * pnebet L&us, 

VICO. 


Naiuram hominis hano Beus ipse voluit, ui duaram renim cupidus et 
appetens essetf religimis et sapientia. Sed homines idea fallm^, quod 
out reliqionem sumpiunt omissa sapieniia; aul sapieniut soli student 
omissa religione; cum ulterum sine atiero esse non possit venm. *' 

LACTANTIDB. 
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A N Autl^r has three points to settle: to what sort his 
work belongs, for what description of readers it is 
intended, and the specific end, or object, which it is to 
answer. There is indeed a preliminary question re¬ 
specting the end which 4he writer himself has in view, • 
whether the number of purchasers, or the benefit of the 
I'eaders. But this may be safely passed by; since where 
tl^e book itself or the known principles of the writer do 
not supersede the question, there will seldom be sufficient 
strength “of character for good or for evil, to afford 
much chance of its being either distinctly put or fairly 
answered. 

1 shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as possible 
the intentions of the present volume in reference to the 
tlpree first-Mentioned points, viz. What ? For Whom f and 
For what P 

I. Whit ^ The answer is contained in the title-page.^ 
It belongs to the class of didactic works. Consequently, 
those who neither wish instruction for themselves, nor 
assistance in instructing others, have no interest in its 
contents. / Sis sus, sis JHvus ; sum calthUf iion tiH spiro, 

II. For whom P G&ti&raUy^ for as many in all clasaes as 
wish for aid in disciplining their minds tcT habits of 
reflection—for all who, desirous of building up a manly 
character in the light of distinct consciousness, are content 
to study the principles of moral architecture on the several 
grounds of prudence, morality, and religion. And lastly, 

' Col^dm’s original title-pago, viz,, that to the 1825 edition, is given 
at p. ix. That edition bore the imprint of Taylor and Heasey, 93, 
Fleet Street, and 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall.—E d. 
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for all who feel an interest in the Position, I have under-< 
taken to defend—this, namely, that the Christian Faith 
(m which I include every article of belief ^nd doctrine jpro~ 
fessed by the first Reformers in common) ’ is the Perfection 
OF Human Intelligence, —an interest snfliciently strong to 
insure a patient attention to the arguments brought in its 
snpport. 

But if I am to mention any particular class or descrip¬ 
tion of readers, that were prominent in my thonglit during 
the composition of the volume, my reply must be; that it 
was especially designed for the studious Young at the closo 
of their education or on their first entrance into the duties 
of manhood and the rights of self-government. And of 
these, again, in thought and wish I destined the work (t^o 
latter and larger portion, at least) yet more particularly to 
Students intended for the Ministry; ffrst, as in duty bound, 
to the members of our two Universities: secondlyf ^ut 
only in respect of this niontal precedency SGC077d) to all 
alike of whatever name, who have dedicated their future 
lives to the cultivation of their race, as Pastorsj^ Preachers, 
Missionaries, or Instructors of Youth. 

III. Fob what ? Tho worth of an author is estimated 
by the ends, the attainment of which ho proposed to himself 
by tho particular work; while the value of the work 
depends on its fitness, as the Means. The objects of tho 
present volume &ro the following, arranged in the order of 
their^comparative importance. 

1. To dk'ect the reader’s attention tb the value of the 
Science of Words, their nse and abuse (see NotOf p. 6) and 
t}ie incalculable advantages Attached to the habit of using 
jihem appropriately, and with a distinct knowledge of their 
primary, derivative, and metaphorical senses. And in 
furtherance of this Object I have neglected no occi^ion of 

* This parenthesis was in editions one to three, but was dropped out 
of the fourth.—En. 
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enforcing the maxim, that to expose a sophism and to 
detect the equivocal or double meaning of a word is, in the 
great majority cases, one and the same thing. Horne 
Tooke entitled his celebrated work,''Eir£airrcuerra, Winged 
Words; or Jjangnage, not only the Vehicle of Thought but 
the Wheel^. With my convictions and views, for vta I 
should substitute koyoiy that is, Words select and determU 
nate, and for rmpuetra ^woi^rce, that is, living Words. The 
Wheels of the Intellect 1 admit them to be; but such as 
Ezekiel beheld in the visioiis of God as he sato among the 
captives by the river of Chebar. Whithersoever the Spirit 
u/iis to go, the wheels went, and thither was their Spirit to go t 
ffjr the Spirit of the living creature was in the wheels also. 

2. To establish the distinct characters of Prudence, 
Morality^ and Religion : and to impress the conviction, 
that though the second requires the first, and the third 
contains and snppuses both the former; yet still Moral 
Goodness is other and more than Prudence, or the Prin¬ 
ciple of Expediency; and Religion more and higher 
t|ian Moihlity. Eor this distinction the bettor schools 
even of Pagan Philosophy contended. (Seepp. 20, 21.) 

3. To substantiate and sot forth at large the momentous 
distinction I>etwoen Reason and Understanding. Whatever 
is achievable by the Understanding for the purposes of 
worldly interest, private or public, has in^ the present age 
been pur/ued with an activity and a success beyond all 
former experience, and to an extent which equally demands 
xhy admiration and excites my wonder. But^likewise it 
is, and long has been, my conviction, that in no age since 
the first dawning of Science and Philosophy in this island 
have the truths, interests, and studies that especially 
belong to the Reason, contemplative or practical, sunk into 
such ^ter neglect, not to say contempt, as during the last 
century. It is therefore one main object of this volume 
to establisl^ the position, that whoever transfers to the 
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Understanding the primacy due to the Reason, loses the 
one and spoils the other. 

4. To exhibit a full and consistent Sch^e of the Chris¬ 
tian Dispensation, and more largely of all the peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian Faith ; and to answer all the 
objections to the same, which do not originate in a corrupt 
Will rather than an erring Judgment; and to do this in 
a manner intelligible for all who, possessing the ordinary 
advantages of education, do in good earnest desire to form 
their religious creed in the light of their own convictions, 
and to have a reason for the faith which they profess. 
There are indeed Mysteries, in evidence of which noreesons 
can be brought. But it has been my endeavour to show, 
that the true solution of this problem is, that these Mysteries 
are Reason, Reason in its highest form of Self-affi'rmation. 

Such are the special Objects of these “ Aids to Reflec* 
tion.” Concerning the general character of the work,•'let. 
me be permitted to add the few following sentences. St. 
Augustine, in one of his Sermons, discoursing on a high 
point of theology, tells his auditors— Sic occipife, ut 
mereamini intelUgere. Fides eniin debet preecedere int^- 
leetumj ut sit intellectus fidei pramium. 2i'ow without a 
certain portion of gratuitous and (as it were) experim^n,- 
tative faith in the writer, a reader will scarcely give that 
degree of continued attention, without which no didadie 
work worth reading can bo read to any wise or profitable 
purpose. In this sense, therefore, and to this extent, every 
author, wh^ is competent to the office he has uUdertaken, 
may without arrogance repeat St. Augustine's words in 
iSis own right, and advance a similar claim on similar 
'grounds. But I venture no further than to imitate the 
sentiment at a humble distance, by avowing my belief that 
he who seeks imtruation in the following pages, vl^ll not 
^1 to find ent^taiwmevd likewise; but that whoever seeks 
entertainment only will find neither. 
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' Rbadbb I —Ton have been bred in a land abounding vrith 

men, able in arts,*learning, and knowledges manifold, this 
man in one, this'^n another, few in manj, none in all. But 
there is one art, of which every man shonld be master, the 
art of BEFLSGTiON. If you are not a thinking man, to what 
purpose art you a man at all ? In like manner, there is one 
knowledge, which it is every man’s interest and duty to 
acquire, namely, self-knowledge : or to what end was man 
alone, of all animals, endued by the Creator with the faculty 
of self-consciotimess ? Truly said the Fagan moralist, e ccsZo * 
descenditf VyQQi aiavroy. 

But you are likewise born in a Christian land: and 
Revelation has provided for you new subjects for reflection, 
and new treasures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by 
him who*remains sq^-ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key 
to this casket; and by reflection alone can it be obtained. 
Reflect on your own thoughts, actions, circumstances, and 
—which will be of especial aid to you in forming a hahit of 
reflection,—accustom yourself to reflect on the words yon 
ivie, hear, or read, their birth, derivation and histoiy. For 
if words are not things, they are living powers, by which 
the things qf most importance to mankind are actuated, 
combined, and humanized. Finally, by reflection you may 
draw from the fleeting facts of your worldly trade, art, or 
professioi^ a science permanent os you^ immortal soul; 
and make even these subsidiary and preparative to the 
recepiSon of spiri|;,ual truth, “ doing as the d^ers d9, who 
having first dipt their silks in colours of less value, then 
give them the last tincture of crimson in grain.” 

[Advebtiseuxnt.^ —In the bodies of several species of animals 
there are found certain parts of which neither the office, the 
funoti^is, nor the relations could be ascertained by the Oom- 

* Coleridge’s advertisement to the first edition, 1825. It has been 
omitted since, ^ntU now.—£ 0 . 
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paraiive Anatomist till he had become acquainted with the 
state of the animal before birth. Something sufficiently like 
this (for the purpose of an illustration at loMt) applies to the 
work here offered to the public. In the introductory portion 
there occur several passages, which the reader will be puzzled to 
decipher, without some information respecting the original 
design of the volume, and the changes it has undergone during 
its immature and embryonic state. On this accotint only, I 
think myself bound to make it known, that the work was 
begun as a mere selection from the Writings of Archbishop 
Leighton, under the usuid title of “ The Beauties of Archbishop 
Leighton,*’ with a few notes and a biographical preface by the 
Selector. Hence the term EdUor, subscribed to the notes, and 
prefixed, alone or conjointly to the Aphorisms, according as the 
passage was written entirely by myself, or only modified and 
{avowedly) interpolated.^ 1 continued the use of the word on 
the plea of uniformify; though, like most other deviations frov^ 
propriety of language, it would, probably, have been a wiser 
choice to have omitted or exchanged it. The various Refiections, 
however, that pressed on me while I was censideringtho motives 
for selecting this or that passage ; the desire for enforcing, and 
as it were entegrating, the truths contained in the original 
author, by adding those which the words suggested or recalled 
to my own mind; the conversations with men of eminence in 
the literary and religious circles, occasioned by tlie objects which 
1 had m view; and, lastly, the increasing disproportion of the 
Commentary to the Text, and the too marked difference in the 
frame, character, and colours of the two styles; soon induced 
me to recognize and adopt a revolution in my plar and object, 
which had in fact actually taken place without my intention, 
and almost unawares. It would indeed be more correct to say, 
that the present volume owed its accidental origin to the inten¬ 
tion of compiling cue of a different description than to speak of 
it as the same work. It is not a change in the child, but a 
changeling. 

Still, however, the selections from Leighton, which will be 
found in the Prudential and Moral sections of this work, and 
which I could retain consistently with its present form and 
ihatter, will both from the intiinsic excellence and from the 
, characteristio beauty of the passages, suffice to answer two 
prominent purposes of the original plan, that of placing in a oleur 

^ In the first edition the Aphorisms were superscribed " Le^Jffaton,'* 
&c.,when selected, and Editor” when by Coleridge himself. Some 
later editions excluded these useful headings. We revert to the autheur’s 
first plan, substituting the name Coleridge fbr Editor.”—Eo. 
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light the principle which pervades all Leighton’s writings his 
sublime view, 1 mean, of lleligion and Morality as the means of 
reforming the human Soul in the Divine Image (Zdea); and that 
of exciting an intfllrest in the works, and an affectionate reverence 
for the name and memory of this severely tried and ti'uly primi¬ 
tive Churchman. 

S. T. C.] 




PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 

BY THE REV. JAMES MARSH.i 

WHETHER the present state of religions feeling, and 
’ ^ the prevailing topics of theological inquiry among us, 
are pai^icularly favourable to the success of the Work here¬ 
with offered to the Public can be deternunod only by the re¬ 
sult. The question, however, has not been left unconsidered; 
and however that may be, it is not a work, the value of 
which defends essentially upon its relation to the passing 
•controversies of the day. Unless 1 distrust my own feelings 
and convictions altogether, I must suppose, that for some, 
I hope fof many, minds, it will have a deep and enduring 
interest. Of those classes, for whose use it is more especially 
designated in the Author’s Preface, 1 tiTist there are many 
also in this country, who will justly apj^reciate the objects 
at which it aims, and avail themselves of its instruction and 
assi^ance. I could wish it might be received, by«.ll who 
concern themselves in religious inquiries adh. instruction 
especially, in the spirit which seems to me to have animated 
its great and admirable autlior; and I hesitate not to say, 
that to all of every class, who shall so receive it, and peruse 

1 B^idrnt of the University of Vermont, United States, where this 
Essay was first published witli Dr. Marsh’s edition of the * Aids,’ 1829. 
See Mr. H. N. Coleridge’s Advertisement to the fourth Edition, oe/s, 
p. xii.—E d.* 
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it with the attention and thoughtfulness, which it demands 
and deserves, it will be found by experience to furnish, what 
its title imports, “Aids to Reflection” o» subjects, upon 
which every man is bound to reflect deeply and in earnest. 

What the specific objects of the Work are, and for whom 
it is written, may bo learned in a few words ^from the 
Preface of the Author. From this, too, it will be seen to 
be professedly didactic. It is designed to aid those who 
wish for instniction, or assistniice in the instruction of 
others. The plan and composit^n of the Work will to 
most readers probably appear somewhat anomalous; but 
reflection upon the nature of the objects aimed at, and some 
little experience of its results, may convince them that the 
method adopted is not without its advantages. It is im¬ 
portant to observe, that it is designed, as its^general 
characteristic, to aid reflection, and ior the most part 
upon subjects which can be learned and understood only 
by the exercise of reflection in the strict and proper sense of 
that term. It was not so much to teach a speculative 
system of doctrines built upon established prehiises, foi* 
which a dilferent method would Lave been obviously pre¬ 
ferable, as to turn the mind continually back upon the 
premises themselves—upon the inherent grounds of truth 
and error in its own being. The only way in which it is 
possible for any one to learn the science of words, which is 
one of the objects iio be sought in the present Work, and the 
true iqjiport of those words especially, which most concem 
ns as rations^ aiid accountable beings, is oy reflecting upon 
and bringing forth into distinct consciousness, those mental 
acts which the words are intended to designate. We must 
discover and distinctly apprehend different meanings, before 
Ve can appropriate to each a several word, or understand 
the words so appropriated by others. Now it is n^i too 
much to say, that most men, and even a large proportion 
of educated men, do not reflect suificieutly upon their own 
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inward being, npon tbe constituent laws of their own 
understanding, upon the mysterious powers and agencies 
of reason, and«conBcience, and will, to apprehend with 
much distinctness the objects to be named, or of course to 
refer the names with oori’ectness to their several objects. 
Hence thg necessity of associating the study of words with 
the study of morals and religion; and that is the most 
effectual method of instruction, which enables the teacher 
most successfully to fix the attention npon a definite 
meaning, that is, in thosp studies, upon a particular act, or 
process, or law of tlie mind—to call it into distinct con¬ 
sciousness, and assign to it its proper name, so that the 
^name shall thencefoi'th have for the learner a distinct, 
definite, and intelligible sense. To impress upon the 
reader the importance of this, and to exemplify it in the 
particular subjects' taken up in the Work, is a leading aim 
of«the Author throughout; and it is obviously the only 
possible way by which we can arrive at any satisfactory and 
conclusive results on subjects of philosophy, morals, and 
religion. The first principles, the ultimate grounds, of 
these, so far as they arc possible objects of knowledge for 
us, must bo sought and found in the laws of our being, or 
they are not found at all. The knowledge of these, termi¬ 
nates in the knowledge of ourselves, of our rational and 
personal being, of our proper and distinctive humanity, and 
of that ^ivine Being, in whose image we are created. “We 
mustrretire inward,** says St. Bernard, “ if we wouldtfiscend 
upward.” It is by self-inspection, by reflectliig upon the 
mysterious grounds of our own being, that we can alone 
arrive at any rational knowledge of the central and absolute 
ground of all being. It is by this only, that we con discover 
that principle of unity and consistency, which reason instinc- 
tivelj^seeks after, which shall reduce to an harm on ions system 
all our views of truth and of being, and destitute of which all 
the knowledge that comes to us from without is fragmentary, 
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end in its relation to our highest interests as rational beings 
but the patch-work of vauity. • 

Now, of necessity, the only method, by which another can 
aid our efforts in the work of reflection, is by first reflecting 
himself, and so pointing out the process and marking the 
result by words, that we can repeat it, and try the conclu¬ 
sions by our own consciousness. If he have reflected 
aright, if he have excluded all causes of self-deception, and 
directed his thoughts by those principles of truth and 
reason, and by those laws of the understanding, which 
belong in common to all men, his conclusions must bo true 
for all. We have only to repeat the process, impartially to 
reflect ourselves, unbiassed by received opinions, and un¬ 
deceived by the idols of our own understandings, and we 
shall find the same truths in the depths of our oern self- 
consciousness. I am persuaded that such, for the most 
port, will be found to be the case with regard to the prin¬ 
ciples developed in the present Work, and that those who, 
with serious reflection and an unbiassed love of truth, will 
refer them to the laws of thought in their own mifids, to the 
requirements of their own reason, will find there a witness 
to their truth. 

Viewing the Work in this manner, therefore, as an in¬ 
structive and safe guide to the knowledge of what it cono 
cerns all men to know, I cannot but consider it in itself as 
a work of great and permanent value to any Chiis^n com- 
munii^. Whatever indeed tends to awaken and cherish the 
power, and to form the habit, of reflectidn upon the great 
constituent principles of our own permanent being and 
proper humanity, and upon th6 abiding laws of truth and 
duty, as revealed in our reason and conscience, cannot but 
'promote our highest interests as moral and rational beings. 
Even if the particular conclusions, to which the Auth^ has 
arrived, should prove erroneous, the evil is comparatively of 
little importance, if he have at the same time coinmunicaied 
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to oar minds sucb powers of thought^ as will enable os to 
detect his errors^ and attain by our own efforts to a more 
pei'fect knowledge of the truth. That some of his views 
may not be erroneous, or that they are to be received on 
his authority, the Author, 1 presume, would be the last to 
affirm; apd although in the nature of the case it was im¬ 
possible for him to aid reflection without anticipating, and 
in some measure influencing, the results, yet the primary 
tendency and design of the Work is, not to establish this or 
that system, but to cultiyate in every mind the power and 
the will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the truth in the 
only direction, in which it can over be found. The work is 
no farther controversial, than every work must be, “ that is 
writ with freedom and reason ” upon subjects of the same 
kind; and if it be found at variance with existing opinions 
and modes of philosophizing, it is not necessarily to be con¬ 
sidered the fault of the writer. 

In republishing the Work in this country, I could wish 
that it might be received by all, for whose instruction it was 
designed, simply as a didactic work, on its own merits, and 
without controversy. I must not, however, be supposed 
ignorant of its bearing upon those questions, which have so 
often been, and still are, the prevailing topics of theological 
controversy among us. It was indeed incumbent on me, 
before inviting the attention of the religious community to 
the Work, to consider its relation to existing opinions, and 
its probable influence on the progress of truth. Thial have 
done with as severe thought as 1 am capable Of bestowing 
upon any subject, and 1 trust too with no want of deference 
and conscientious regard to' the feelings and opinions of 
others. I have not attempted to disguise from myself, nor 
do I wish to disguise from the readers of the Work, the 
incoi^istency of some of its leading principles with nmeh 
that is taught and received in our theological circles. Should 
it gain much of the public attention in any way, it will be« 
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come, as it ought to do, au object of special and deep interest 
to all, who would contend for the truth, and labour to 
establish it upon a permanent basis. 1 vAtiture to assure 
such, even those of them who are most capable of compre¬ 
hending the philosophical grounds of truth in our specala- 
tive systems of theology, that in its relation to jhis whole 
subject they will find it to be a Work of great depth and 
power, and, whether right or wrong, eminently deserving 
their attention. It is not to be supposed that all who read, 
or even all who comprehend it, ^ill be convinced of the 
soundness of its views, or be prepared to abandon those 
which they have long considered essential to the truth. 
To those, whose understandings by long habit have becomq 
limited in their powers of apprehension, and as it were 
identified with certain schemes of doctrine, certain modes 
of contemplating all that pertiuns to religious truth, it may 
appear novel, strange, and unintelligible, or even danger¬ 
ous in its tendency, and be to them an occasion of offence. 
But 1 have no fear that any earnest and single-hearted 
lover of the truth as it is in Jesus, who will fred his min^ 
from the idols of preconceived opinion, and give himself 
time and opportunity to understand the Work by such 
reflection as the nature of the subject renders unavoidable, 
will find in it any cause of offence, or any source of alarui. 
If the Work become the occasion of controversy at ail, I 
should expect it from those, who, instead of reflecting 
deeply«upon the first principles of truth in their own i^asou 
and conscieifbe and in the word of God, are more accus- 
.tomed to speculate—that is, from premises given or as¬ 
sumed, but considered unquestionable, as the constituted 
point of observation, to look abroad upon the whole field of 
'their intellectual vision, and thence to decide upon the true 
form and dimensions of all which meets their view^ To 
each I would say with deference, that the merits of this 
Work cannot be determined by the merely relative aspect 
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of its doctrineB, as seen from the hiprh ground of any pre¬ 
vailing metaphysical or theological system. Those on the 
contrary who \filJ seek to comprehend it by reflection, to 
learn the true meaning of the whole and of all its parts, by 
retinng into their own minds and finding there the true 
point of observation for each, will not be in haste to ques¬ 
tion the truth or the tendency of its principles. I make 
these remarks because 1 am anxious, as far as may bo, to 
anticipate the causeless fears of all, who earnestly pray and 
labour for the promotion*of the truth, and to preclude that 
unprofitable controversy, which might arise from hasty or 
prejudiced views of a Work like this. At the same time I 
^should be far from deprecating any discussion which might 
tend to unfold more fully the principles which it teaches, 
or to dkhibit more distinctly its true bearing upon the 
interests of theological science and of spiritual religion. It 
is'^o promote this object, indeed, that 1 am induced in the 
remarks which follow to offer some of my own thoughts on 
these subjects, imperfect I am well aware, and such as, for 
jihat reason, as well as others, worldly prudence might 
require me to suppress. If, however, 1 may induce reflect¬ 
ing men, and those who are engaged in theological inquiries 
especially, to indulge a suspicion that all truth, which it is 
important for them tr) know, is not contained in the systems 
of doctrine usually taught, and that this Work may be 
worthy -of their serious and reflecting perusal, my chief 
objedt will be accomplished. I shall of course not ?ieed to 
anticipate in detail the contents of the Work itself, but 
shall aim simply to point out what I consider its distin¬ 
guishing and essential character and tendency, and then 
direct the attention of my readers to some of those general 
feelings and views on the subjects of religious truth, and 
of thrise particulars in the prevailing philosophy of the age, 
which seem to me to be exerting an injurious influence on 
the causo of theological science and of spiritual religion, 
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and not only to furnish a fit occasion, bnt to create an 
imperions demand, for a Work like that which is here 
offered to the public. ^ 

In regard then to the distinguishing character and ten¬ 
dency of the Work itself, it has already been stated to be 
didactic, and designed to aid reflection on thcf principles 
and grounds of truth in our own being; but in another 
point of view, and with reference to my present object, it 
might rather be denominated A philosophical STATSMiiiNT 
AND YINDICATION OF THK DISTINCTITPLY SPIRITUAL AND PEOULUR 
DOCTRINES OF THE CHRISTIAN SYSTEM. In order to understand 
more clearly the import of this statement, and the relation 
of the Author’s views to those exhibited in other systems, 
the reader is requested to examine in the first place, what 
he considers the peculiar doctrines of Christiemity^ ^d what 
he means by the terms spirit and spiritual. A synoptical 
view of what he considers peculiar to Christianity eUd a 
revelation is given in Aphorism VII., on Spiritual Beligion, 
and, if 1 mistake not, will be found essentially to coincide, 
though not perhaps in the language employed, with wha«t 
among us are termed the Evangelical doctrines of religion. 
Those who are anxious to examine further intoihf orthodoxy 
of the Work in connection with this statement, may consult 
the articles on original sin and redemption,^ though I must 
forewarn them thqt it will require much study in connection 
with the other parts of the Work, before one unaccustomed 
to therAuthor’s language, and unacquainted with his views, 
can fully appreciate the merit of what may be peculiar in 
his mode of treating those sul^ects. With regard to the 
term spiritual, it may be sufficient to remark here, that he 
regards it ae having a specific import, and maintains that 
' in the sense of the New Testament, spirihial and f^uraJ 
are contradistinguished, so that what is spiritual is diserent 
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in kind fi'om that which is natural, and is in fact supers 
natural. So, too, while morality is something more than 
prudence, religion, the spiritual life, is something more 
than morality. 

In vindicating the peculiar doctrines of the Christian 
system so*stated, and a faith in the reality of agencies and 
modes of being essentially spiritual or anpernntural, he 
aims to show their consistency with reason and with the 
true principles of philosophy', and that indeed, so far from 
being irrational, CHRismN paith is thk perff.ction *of 
HUMAU heasow. By reflection npon the subjective grounds 
of knowledge and faith in the human mind itself, and by 
*a.n analj’^sis of its faculties, lie developes the distinguishing 
charactenstics and necessary relations of tho natural and 
the spiritual in oiv modes of being and knowing, and the 
all-important fact, that although the former does not com- 
pihhend tho latter, yoL neither does it preclude its existence. 
He proves, that “ the scheme of Christianity, * * * though 
not discoverable by human reason, is yet in accordance 
twith it; that link follows link by necessary consequence; 
that Religion passes out of the ken of Reason only where 
the eye of Reason has reached its own horizon—and that 
Faith is then but its continuation.” ' Instead of adopting, 
like the popular metaphysicians of the day, a system of 
philosophy at war with religion, and whi ;li tends inevitably 
to undetmine our belief in the reality of any thing spiritual 
in the only proper sense of that word, and then coMly and 
ambiguously referring us for the support of our faith to the 
authority of Revelation, he boldly asserts the reality of 
something distinctively^ spiritual in man, and the futility of 
all those modes of philosophizing, in which this is not 
recognized, or which are incompatible with it. He con- 
Bidef^ it the highest and most rational purpose of any 


^ Cokrid^B * Biographia Literaria,* p. 301, Bohn’s edithm.—B d, 
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system of philosophy, at least of one professing to be 
Christian, to investigate those higher and peculiar attri¬ 
butes, which distinguish ns from the brutbs that perish— 
which are the image of God in us, and constitute our 
proper humanity. It is in his view the proper business and 
the duty of the Christian philosopher to remove all appear¬ 
ance of contradiction between the several manifestations of 
the one Divine Word, to reconcile reason with revelation, and 
thus to justify the ways of God to man. The methods by 
which he accomplishes this, either .in regard to the terms in 
which he enunciates the great doctrines of the Gospel, or 
the peculiar views of philosophy by which he reconciles 
them with the subjective grounds of faith in the universal, 
reason of man, need not be stated here. 1 will merely 
observe, that the key to his system will be found in the 
distinctions, which he makes and illustrates between nature 
and free-will, and between the understamding and rco^tfiu 
It may meet the prejudices of some to remark farther, that 
in philosophizing on the grounds of our faith he does not 
profess or aim to solve all mysteries, and to bring all truth, 
within the comprehension of the understanding. A truth 
may be mysterious, and the primary ground of all truth 
and reality must be so. But though we may believe what 
passeth oM understanding, we cannot believe what is absurd, 
or contradictory ic^reason. 

Whether the Work be well executed, according to the 
idea oft it, as now given, or whether the^ Author have ac¬ 
complished His purpose, must be determined by those who 
are capable of judging, when they shall have examined and 
reflected upon the whole as it deserves. The inquiry which I 
Have now to propose to my readers is, whether the idea itself 
'be a rational one, and whether the purpose of the Autlmr be 
one which a wise man and a Christian ought to aim at, or 
which in the present state of our reHgions interests, and of 
our theological science, specially needs to be aoqpmplished. 
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Ko one, who has had occasion to observe the general 
feelings and views of our religious community for a few 
years past, can Ife ignorant, that a strong prejudice exists 
against the introduction of philosophy, in any form, in the 
discussion of theological subjects. The terms philosophy 
and metapihysicSf even reason and rationalf seem, in the 
minds of those most devoted to tho support of religions 
truth, to have forfeited their original, and to have acquired 
a new import, especially in their relation to matters of 
faith. By a philosophical view of religious truth wouTd 
generally be understood a view, not only varying from the 
religion of tho Bible in the form and manner of presenting 
it, but at war-with it; and a rational religion is supposed 
to be of € 001*86 something diverse from revealed religion. 
A philosophical and rational system of religious taruth 
would by most readers among us, if 1 mistake not, be 
supposed a system deriving its doctrines not from revela¬ 
tion, but from the speculative reason of men, or at least 
relying on that only for their credibility. That these 
^rms havh been used to designate such systems, and that 
the prejudice against reason and philosophy so employed 
is not, therefore, without cause, 1 need not deny; nor 
would any friend of revealed truth bo less disposed to give 
credence to such systems, than the Author of the Work 
before us. , 

But, op the other hand, a moment’s reflcctiou only can 
be necessary to convince any man, attentive to the «ise of 
language, that we do at the same time emploj^thcse terms 
in relation to truth generally in a better and much higher 
sense. Bationalt as contradistinguished from imUionoA 
and absurdf certainly denotes a quality, which every man 
would be disposed to claim, not only for himself, but for 
his regions opinions. Now, the adjective reasonable hav¬ 
ing acquired a different use and signification, the word 
regional is ^the adjective corresponding in sense to the 
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sabstantiye reason, and signifies what is conformed to 
reason. In one sense, then, all men would appeal to reason 
in behalf of their religions faith; they wdnld deny that it 
was irrational or absurd. If wo do not in this sense adhere 
to reason, we forfeit our prerogative as rational beings, and 
our faith is no bettor tlian the bewildered dream of a man 
who has lost his reason. Nay, I maintain that when we 
use the term in this higher sense, it is impossible for ns to 
believe ca any authority what is directly contradictory to 
reason and seen to bo so. No evidence from another source, 
and no authority could convince us, that a proposition in 
geometry, for example, is false, which our reason intuitively 
discovers to be true. Now if we suppose (and we may st 
least suppose this,) that reason has the same power of 
intuitive insight in relation to certain moral and spiritual 
truths, as in relation to the truths of geometry, then it 
would be equally impossible to divest us of our belief of 
those truths. 

Fu^hermore, we are not only unable to believe the same 
proposition to be false, which our reason sees to be trup, 
but we cannot believe another proposition, which by the 
exercise of the same rational faculty we see to be incom¬ 
patible with the former, or to contradict it. We may, and 
probably often do, receive with a certain kind and degree 
of credence opinions, which reflection would show to be 
incompatible. But when we have reflected, and discovered 
the inconsistency, we cannot retain both. We cannot 
believe two' contradictory propositions knowing them to be 
auch. It would be irrational to do so. 

Again, we cannot conceive it possible, that what by the 
same power of intuition we see to be universally and 
necessarily true should appear otherwise to any other 
rational being. We cannot, for example, but consider the 
propositions of geometry as necessarily true for all rational 
beings, bo, too, a little reflection, 1 think, will convince 
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any one, that we* attribute the same necessity of reason to 
the principles of* moral rectitude. What in the clear day¬ 
light of our reason, and after mature reflection, we see to 
be right, we cannot believe to be wrong in the view of other 
rational beings in the distinct exercise of their reason. 
Nay, in re^rd to those truths, which are clearly submitted 
to the view of our reason, and which wo behold with 
distinct and steadfast intuitions, wo necessarily attribute to 
the Supreme Reason, to the Divine Mind, views the same, 
or coincident, with those^of our own reason. Wo cannot, 
(I say it with reverence and f trust wdth some apprehension 
of the importance of the assertion,) wc cannot believe that 
to bo right in the view of the Supremo Reason, which is 
clearly and decidedly wrong in the view of our own. It 
• would be contradictory to reason, it would l>e irrational, to 
believe it, and therefore we cannot do so, till we lose onr 
re^on, or cease to exercise it. 

I would ask, now, whether this bo not an authorized use 
of the words reason and rational, and whether so used they 
do not mean something. If it be so—and I appeal to the 
mind of every man capable of reflection, and of under 
standing the nse of language, if it be not—then there is 
meaning in* the terms universal reason^ and unity of reasony 
as used in this Work. There is, and can be, in this highest 
sense of the word hnt one reason, and whatever contradicts 
that roo^n, being seen to do so, cannot be received as 
matter either of knowledge or faith. To reconcile rqligion 
with reason used ib this sense, therefore, and tb justify the 
ways of God to man, or in the view of reason, is so far 
from being irrational that rflason imperatively demands it 
of us. We cannot, as rational beings, believe a proposition 
on the grounds of reason, and deny it on the authority of 
revela^on. We cannot believe a proposition in philosophy, 
and deny the same proposition in theology; nor can we 
believe two incompatible propositions on the different 
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grounds of reason and rerelation. So far as we compare 
onr thonghts, tlie objects of onr knowledge and faith, and 
bj reflection refer them to their commoli measare in the 
nniversal laws of reason, so far the instinct of reason impels 
ns to reject whatever is contradictory and absurd, and to 
bring unity and consistency into all our view? of truth. 
Thus, in the language of the Author of this Work, though 
“ the word rational has been strangely abused of late times, 
this must not disincline us to the weighty consideration, 
that thoughtfulness, and a desire^to rest all our convictions 
on grounds of right reason, are inseparable from the 
character of a Christian.” ^ 

But I beg the reader to observe, that in relation to tl^e 
doctrines of spiritual religion—to all that he considers the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian revelation, the Author' 
assigns to reason only a negative validity. It does not 
teach us what those doctrines are, or what they are not, 
except that they are not, and cannot be, such as contradict 
the clear convictions of right reason. But his views on 
this point are fully stated in the Work.* ^ 

If then it be our prerogative, as rational beings, and our 
duty as Christians, to think, as well as to act, rationally ^—- 
to see that onr convictions of truth rest on the grounds of 
right reason: and if it be one of the clearest dictates of 
reason, that we should endeavour to shun, and on discovery 
should reject, whatever is contradictory to the,nniversal 
lawB'of thought, or to doctrines already established, I -know 
not by whut means we are to avoid the application of 
philosophy, at least to some extent, in the study of theology. 
JPor to determine what are the grounds of right reason, 

. what are those ultimate truths, and those nniversal laws of 
thought, which we cannot rationally contradict, and by 
reflection to compare with these whatever is propoijed for 

* Introdnctory Aphorisms, XVI., p. 8 .—Ed. 

‘ Also* in Appendix B of the * Statesmiui’s Manual, Bohn's edition 
p 837.—En. 
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our belief, is in fact to philosophize; and whoeyor does this 
to a greater or less extent, is so far a philosopher in tiie 
best and highesissense of the word. To this extent we are 
bound to philosophize in theology, as well as in every other 
science. For what is not rational in theology, is, of course^ 
irrational,^and cannot be of the household of faith; and to 
determine whether it be rational in the sense already ex¬ 
plained or not, is the province of philosophy. It is in this 
sense that the Work before us is to be considered a philo¬ 
sophical work, namely, tljat it proves the doctrines of the 
Christian Faith to be rational, and exhibits philosophical 
grounds for the possibility of a truly spiritual religion. The 
reality of those experiences, or states of being, which con¬ 
stitute experimental or spiritual religion, rests on other 
grounds^ It is incumbent on (he philosopher to free them 
from the contradictions of reason, and nothing more; and 
who will deny, that to do this is a purpose worthy of the 
ablest philosopher and the most devoted Christian P Is it 
not desirable to convince all men that the doctrines, which 
wo affirm to be revealed in the Gospel, are not contradictory 
to the requirements of reason and conscience P Is it not, on 
the other hand, vastly important to the cause of religious 
truth, and even to the practical influence of religion on our 
own minds, and the minds of the community at large, that 
we shonld attain and exhibit views of plqlosophy and doc¬ 
trines in Metaphysics, which are at least compatible with, 
if they do not specially favour, those views of religion, 
which, on other grounds, we find it our duty io*believe and 
maintain P For, I beg it may be observed, as a point of 
great moment, that it is nof the method of the genuine 
philosopher to separate his philosophy and rcb'gion, and 
adopting his principles independently in each, to leave 
them l!c) be reconciled or no(^ as tbe case may be. He has, 
and can have, rationally but one system, in which his phi> 
losophy becomes religious, and his religion philosophical. 
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Nor am I disposed in compliance with public opinion to 
limit the application of this remark, as id usually done, to 
the mere external evidences of revelation.' The philosophy 
which we adopt will and must influence not only our decision 
of the question, whether a book be of divine authority, but 
our views also of its meaning. 

But this is a subject, on which, if possible, I would avoid 
being misunderstood, and must, therefore, exhibit it more 
fully, oven at the risk of repeating what was said before, 
or is elsewhere found in the Work. It has been already, I 
bellevo, distinctly enough slated, that reason and philosophy 
ought to prevent our reception of doelrines claiming the 
authority of revelation only so for as the very necessities 
of our rational being require. However mysterious the 
thing affirmed may be, though it passeth all underUandingt 
if it cannot bo shown to contradict the unchangeable prin¬ 
ciples of right reason, its being incomprehensible to tt'ur 
understandings is not an obstacle to our faith. If it con¬ 
tradict reason, we cannot believe it, but must conclude, 
either that the writing is not of divine authority, or tha^ 
the language has been misinterpi'eted. So far it seems to 
me, that our philosophy ought to modify our views of 
theological doctrines, and our mode of interpreting tbe 
language of an inspired writer. But then we must be 
cautious, that wo nhilosophize rightly, and “ do not call that 
reason which is not so.” Otherwise we may be led by the 
supposed requirements of reason to interpret metaphorically, 
what ought Sio be received literally, and evacuate the Scrip¬ 
tures of their most important doctrines. But what I mean 
io say here is, that we cannot Woid the application of our 
. philosophy in the interpretation of the language of Scripture, 
and in the explanation of the doctrines of religion generally. 
We cannot avoid incurring the danger just alluded *^to of 
philosophizing erroneously, even to the extent of rejecting 
as irrational that which tends to the perfection of reason 
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?tsoIf. And hence 1 maintain, that instead of pretending 
to exclude philolophj from our religious inquiries, it is 
yery important {Iiat we philosophize in earnest—that we 
should endeavour bj profound reflection to Icam the real 
requirements of reason, and attain a true knowledge of 
ourselves. • 

If anj dispute the necessity of thus combining the study 
of philosophy with that of religion, I would beg them to 
point out the age since that oE the Apostles, in which tlv) 
prevailing metaphysical opinions have not distinctly mani¬ 
fested themselves in the prevailing views of religion; and 
if, as I fully believe will be the case, they fail to discover a 
aingle system of theology, a single volume on the subject 
of the Christian religion, in which the author’s views are 
not modified by the jnetaphysicsil opinions of the ago or of 
the individual, it wonld be desirable to ascertain, whether 
thib'influence be accidental or necessary. The metaphysician 
analyzes the faculties and operations of the human mind, 
and teaches ns to arrange, to classify, and to name them, 
according to his views of their various distinctions. Tho 
language of the Scriptures, at least to a groat extent, 
speaks of subjects that can be understood only by a reference 
to those same powers and processes of thoaghb and feeling, 
which we have learned to i^hiuk of, and to name, according 
to our particular system of metaphysics, ^ow is it possible 
then to avoid interpreting the one by the other ? Let ns 
suppose, for example, that a man has studied and adv>pted 
the philosophy of Brown, is it possible for him to interpret 
the 6th chapter of Romans, without having his views of its 
meaning influenced by his philosophy P Would ho not un¬ 
avoidably interpret the language and explain the doctrines, 
which Jit contains, differently from one, who should have 
adopted such views of the human mind as are taught in 
this Work P I know it is customary to disclaim the influence 
of philosophy in the business of interpretation, and every 
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Tmter now'a-dajs on such subjects will assure us, that he 
has nothing to do with metaphysics, but is guided only by 
common sense and the laws of interpretation. But I should 
like to know how a man comes by any common sense in 
relation to the moyemonts and laws of his intellectual and 
moral being without metaphysics. What is the common 
sense of a Hottentot on subjects of this sort? I have no 
hesitation in saying, that from the very nature of the case, 
it is nearly, if not quite, impossible for any man entirely 
to separate his philosophical yi 5 )ws of the human mind 
from bis reflections on religions subjects. Probably no 
man has endeavoured more faithfully to do this, perhaps no 
one has succeeded better in giving the truth of Scripturi^ 
free from the glosses of metaphysics, than Professor Stuart. 
Yet» I should risk little in saying that a reader deeply 
versed in the language of metaphysics, extensively ac¬ 
quainted with the philosophy of different ages, and*the 
peculiar phraseology of different schools, might ascertain 
his metaphysical system from many a passage of his Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. What then, let 
me ask, is the possible use to the Ciause of truth and of 
religion, from thus perpetually deciying philosophy in 
theological inquiries, when we cannot avoid it if we would P 
Every man, who has reflected at all, has his metaphysics; 
and if he reads ^jon religious subjects, ho interprets and 
understands the language which he employs, by the help 
of hia metaphysics. He cannot do otherwise.—And the 
proper inqiliry is, not whether we admit our philosophy 
into our theological and religious investigations, but whether 
i)ur philosophy be right and true. For myself, 1 am fully 
convinced that wo can have no right views of theology, till 
we have right views of the human mind; and thc^t these 
are to be acquired only by laborious and pers€^7e^ing 
reflection. My belief is, that the distinctions unfolded in 
this Work will place us in the way to truth, aqd relieve ns 
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from numerous perplexities, in which we are involved by 
the philosophy which we have so long taken for our guide. 
For we ore grealfy deceived, if we suppose for a moment 
that the systems of theology which have been received 
among us, or even the theoretical views which are now 
most popular, are free from the entanglements of worldly 
wisdom. The readers of this Work will be able to see, I 
think, more clearly the import of this remark, and the 
true bearing of the received views of philosophy on ouf 
theological inquiries. These who study the Work without 
prejudice, and adopt its principles to any considerable 
extent, will understand too how deeply an ago may bo 
^ensnared in the metaphysical webs of its own weaving, or 
entangled in the net which the speculations of a former 
generation have tlymwn over it, and yet suppose itself 
blessed with a perfect immunity from the dreaded evils of 
metaphysics. 

But before I proceed to remark on those particulars, in 
which our prevailing philosophy seems to be dangerous in 
iU) tendency, and unfriendly to the cause of spiritual 
religion, I must beg leave to guard mjself and the Work 
from misapprehension on another point of great importance 
in its relation to the whole subject. While it is maintained 
that reason and philosophy, in their true character, ought 
to have a pertain degree and extent of iuftuonce in the for* 
mation of our religious system, and that our metaphysical 
opinions, whatovei; they may be, will almost unavoidably, 
modify more or less our theoretical views of religious truth 
generaUyt it is yet a special object of the Author of the 
Work to show that the spiritual life, or what among ns is 
termed experimental religion, is, in itself, and in its own 
proper^growth and development, essentially distinct from 
the forms and processes of the understanding; and that, 
although a true faith cannot contradict any universal 
principle of«speoulatiTe reason, it is yet in a certain sen to 
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independent of the discursions of philosophy, and in its 
proper nature beyond the reach **of positive science and 
theoretical insight** “ Christianity is ndt a theory or a 
speculation ; but a life. Not a philosophy of life, but a life 
and a living process.” It is not, therefore, so properly a 
species of knowledge, as a form of being. And although 
the theoretical views of the understanding, and the motives 
of prudence which it presents, may be, to a certain extent, 
connected with the development of the spiritual principle 
of religious life in the Christian, ;}et a true and living faith 
is not incompatible with at least some degree of speculative 
error. As the acquisition of merely speculative knowledge 
cannot of itself communicate the principle of spiritual life, 
BO neither does that principle, and the living process of its 
growth, depend wholly, at least, upon tho degree of specu¬ 
lative knowledge with which it co-exists. That religion, of 
which our blessed Saviour is himself the essential Fftrm 
and the living Word, and to which he imparts the actuating 
Spirit, has a principle of unity and consistency in itself 
distinct from the unity and consistency of our theoretical 
views. Of this we have evidence in every day's observation 
of Christian character; for how often do we see and 
acknowledge the power of religion, and the growth of a 
spiritual life in minds but little gifted with speculative 
knowledge, and Ijttle versed in the forms of logic or philo¬ 
sophy ! How obviously, too, docs tlie living principle of 
religKm manifest the same specidc character, the same 
essential form, amidst all the diversities of condition, of 
talents, of education, and natural disposition, with which it 
Us associated; every where rising above nature, and the 
. powers of the natural man, and unlimited in its goings on 
by the forms in which the understanding seeks to epmpre- 
hend and confine its spiritual energies. There are diversiHes 
qf giftSf hut the same Spirit: and it is no less true now than, 
in tiie age of the Apostles, that in all lands, fuid in everp 
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variety of circumstances, the manifestations of spiritual 
life are essential!/ the same; and all who truly believe in 
heart, however diforse in natural condition, in the character 
of their understandings, and even in their theoretical views 
of truth, are one in Christ Jesus. The essential faith is not 
to be found in the understanding or the speculative theory, 
but “ the Zi/e, the substance^ the hope, the love —in one word, 
the faith —these are derivatives fj-om the practical, moral, 
and spiritual nature and being of man.” Specuhitivq 
systems of theology indeed hnve often had little connection 
with the essential spirit of I'cligion, and are usually little 
more than schemes resulting from the strivings of the finite 
understanding to comprehend and exhibit under its own 
forms and conditions a mode of being and spiritual truths 
essentially diverse from their proper objects, and with 
which they are incommensurate. 

This 1 am aware is an imperfect, and I fenr may be an 
unintelligible, view of a subject exceedingly difficult of 
apprehension at the best. If so, I must beg the reader’s 
ii^ulgence, and request him to suspend his judgment, as 
to the absolute intelligibility of it, till he becomes acquainted 
with the language and sentiments of the Work itself. It 
will, however, 1 hope, be so far understood, at least, as to 
answer the purpose for which it was introduced—of pre¬ 
cluding the supposition that, in the rcmarkf^which pi'ccedcd, 
or in those which follow, any suspicion was intended to be 
expressed, with regard to the religious principles o# the 
essential faith of those who hold the opinions in question. 
According to this view of the inherent and essential nature 
of Spiritual Religion, as existing in the practical reason of 
man, we may not only admit, but can better understand 
the po|pibility of what every charitable Christian will 
acknowledge to bo a fact, so far as human observation can 
determine facts of this sort—that a man may be truly 
religious, od^ essentially a believer at heart, while hu 
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nnderBtanding is sadly bewildered with the attempt to 
compreliend and express philosophically/what yet he feels 
and knows spiritnally. It is indeed inof^ossible for os to 
toll, how far the understanding may impose upon itself by 
partial views and false disguises, without perverting the 
will, or estranging it from the Inws and the ^thority of 
reason and the divine word. We cannot say to what extent 
a false system of philosophy and metaphysical opinions, 
which in their natural and uncountcractcd tendency would 
go to destroy all religion, may he received in a Christian 
community, and yet the power of spii-itual religion retain 
its hold and its efficacy in the hearts of the people. We 
may porlmps believe that in opposition to all the might pf 
false philosophy, so long as the great body of the people 
have the Bible in their hands, and are taught to'reverence 
and receive its heavenly instructions, though the Church 
may suffer injury from unwise and unfruitful sp(!cuLitk>ns, 
it will yet be preserved; and that the spiritual seed of the 
divine word, though mingled with many tares of worldly 
wisdom and philosophy falsely so called, will yet spring 
and bear fruit unto everlasting life. 

But though we may hope and believe thip, we cannot 
avoid believing, at the same time, that injury must result 
from an unsuspecting confidence in metaphysical opinions, 
which are esseqjbially at variance w'lth the doctrines of 
Revelation. Especially must the effect be injunpus, where 
those opinions lead gradually to altor our views of religion 
itself and *of all that is peculiar in the Christian system. 
The great mass of the community, who know little of 
metaphysics, and whoso faith*m Revelation is not so readily 
inflfienced by speculations not immediately connected with 
it; may, indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
receive with meekness the ingrafted word. But in the minds 
of the better educated, especially those who think and 
follow out their conclusions with resolute in(|ependeiioe of 
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tlfionght, the rosuft must be either a loss of confidence in 
the opinions tberasclves, or a rejection of all those parts of 
tlie Christian syjitem which are at variance with them. 
Under particular circumstances, indeed, where both the 
metaphysical eiTors, and the great doctrines of the Christian 
Faith, hav| a strong hold upon the minds of a community, 
a protracted struggle may take place, and earnest and 
long-continued efforts may be made to reconcile opinions 
which we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which our 
consciences will not permit us to abandon. But so long as 
the effort continues aud such opinions retain their hold 
upon our confidence, it nmst be by some diiniuntion of the 
fulness and simplicity of our faith. To a greater or loss 
degree, according to the education and habits of thought 
in different individuals, the word of God is received with 
doubt, or with sucli glozing modifications ns enervate its 
power. Thus the light from heaven is intercepted, and wo 
are left to a shadow-fight of metaphysical schemes and 
metaphorical interpretations. While one party, with con¬ 
scientious and earnest endeivonrs, and at groat expense of 
talent and ingennity, contends for tlie Faith, and among 
the possible shapings of the received mei.iphysical system, 
seeks that which will best comport witli the simplicity of 
the Gospel,—another more Ixildly intiTprets the language 
of the Gosix»l itself in conformity with, those views of 
religion ttf which their philosophy seems obviously to con¬ 
duct them. The substantial being and the living clergy 
of the Word, which is not only the light buF the life of 
men, is either misapprehended or denied by all parties: 
and even those who contend’ for what they conceive the 
litei'al import of the Gospel, do it—‘is they must, to avoid 
too gl iring absurdity—with such explanations of its import 
as make it to become, in no small degree, the toords of 
man*8 wisdom, rather than a simple demonstmtian of the 
Spirit, and of power. Hence, although such as have sx- 
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perienced the spiritual and life-giving power of the Divine 
Wordy may be able, through the promised aids of the Spirit, 
to overcome the natural tendency of spedlilative error, and, 
by the law of the Spirit of life which is in thorn, may at 
length be made free from the law of sin and death, vet who 
can tell how much they may lose of the blessings of the 
Gospel, and be retarded in their spiritual growth when 
they are but too often fed with the lifeless and starveling 
products of the human understanding, instead of that 
living bread which came down fropi heaven ? Who can tell, 
moreover, hovr many, through the prevalence of such 
philosophical errors as lead to misconceptions of the truth 
or creato a prejudice against it, and thus tend to intercept 
the light from heaven, may continue in their ignorance, 
alienated from the life of God, and groping in the darkness 
of their own understandings P 

But however that may he, enliglitemed Christians^and 
especially Christian instructors, know it to be their duty, 
as far as possible, to pi'epare the way for the full and 
unobstructed influence of the Gospel, to do all in thqir 
power to remove those natural prejudices, and those errors 
of the understanding, which are obstacles to the truth, 
that the word of God may And ac(’ess to the heart, and 
conscience, and reason of every man, that it may havo/rrt’ 
course, and run, and he glorified. My own belief, that sueh 
obstacles to the influence of truth exist in the sneculaliio 

A 

and f metaph^'sicaal opinions generally adopted in this 
country, ahd that the present Work is ifl some measure at 
least calculated to remove them, is pretty clearly indicated 
by the remarks which 1 have already made. But, to be 
perfectly explicit on the subject 1 do not hesitate to express 
my conviction, that the natural tendency of some of the 
leading principles of onr prevailing system of metaphysics, 
and those which must unavoidably have more or less 
influence or. our theoretical views of religion, are of an 
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injurious and dangerous tendency, and that so long os we 
retain them, however we may profess to exclude their 
influence from Jur theological inquiriesi and from the 
interpretation of Scripture, we can maintain no consistent 
system of Scriptural theology, nor clearly and distinctly 
apprehend ^the spiritual import of the Scripture language. 
The grounds of this conviction I shall proceed to exliibit, 
though only in a partial manner, as I could not do moi*o 
without anticipating the contents of the Work itself, 
instead of merely preparing the reader to peruse them with 
attention. 1 am aware, too, thiit some of the language, 
which 1 have already employed, and shall be obliged to 
employ, will not convey its full import to the reader, till ho 
becomes acquainted with some of the leading principles and 
distinctions unfolded in the Work. lint this also is an evil 
which I saw no means of avoiding without incurring a 
grc'^ter, and writing a hook instead of a brief essay. 

Let it be understood, then, without further preface, that 
by the prevailing system of metaphysics, I mean the system, 
of which in modern times Locke is the reputed author, and 
the leading principles of which, with various modifications, 
more or less important, but not altering its essential cha¬ 
racter, have been almo.st universally received in this country. 
It should be observed, too, that the causes enumerated by 
the Author, as having elevated it to its “ Drido of place ” in 
Europe, l^hve been aided by other favouring circumstances 
here. In the minds of our religious community, especially, 
some of its most important doctrines have become associated 
with names justly loved and revered among ourselves, and 
so connected with all our theoretical views of religion, that 
a man can hardly hope to question their validity without 
hazarding his reputation, not only for orthodoxy, but even 
for common sense. To controvert, for example, the pre¬ 
vailing doctrines with regard to the freedom of the will, the 
fiouroes of our knowledge, the nature of the understanding 
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as containing the controlling principles of onr whole being, 
and the nnirersality of the law of canse hnd effect, eyen in 
connection with the argument and thir authority of the 
most powerful intellect of the oge, may even now be worse 
than in vain. Yet I have reasons for believing there are 
some among ns, and that their number is fast#increasing, 
who are willing to revise their opinions on these subjects, 
and who will contemplate the views presented in this 
Work w'l^ a libernl, and something of a prepared feeling, 
of curiosity. The difficulties in which men find themselves 
involved by the received doctrines on these subjects, in 
their most anxious efforts to explain and defend the peculiar 
doctrines of spiritual religion, have led many to suspect 
that there must be some lurking error in the premises. It 
is not that these principles lead us to mysteries which we 
cannot comprehend; they are found, or believed at least by 
many, to involve ns in absurdities which wo can comprehend. 
It is necessary indeed only to form some notion of the dis¬ 
tinctive and appropriate import of the term spiritual, as 
opposed to natural in the New Testament, and then to look 
at the writings, or hear the discussions, in which the 
doctrines of the Spirit and of spiritual influences are taught 
and defended, to see the insurmountable nature of the o1>> 
stacloB, which these metaphysical dogmas throw in the way 
of the most powerful minds. To those who shall read this 
Work with any degree of reflection, it must, I think, be 
obvisus, that something more is implied in the continual 
opposition bf these terms in the New Testament, than can 
bo explained consistently with the prevailing opinions on 
tlm subjects above enumerated; and that through their 
influence our highest notions of that distinction have been 
rendered confused, contnidictory, and inadequate. I have 
already directed the attention of the reader to those parts 
of the Work, where this distinction is unfolded; and had 
1 no other grounds than the arguments and, views there 
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exhibited, I shonld be convinced that so lonf^ as we hold 
the doctrines of Locke and the Scotch metaphysicians 
respecting powerj cause and effect, motives, and the freedom 
of the will, we not only can make and defend no essential 
distinction between that which is natural^ and that which 
is spirUudS, but we cannot even find rational grounds for 
the feeling of moral obligation^ and the distinction between 
regret and remorse. 

According to tJie system of these authors, ns nearly and 
distinctly as my limits will permit mo to sbitc it, the same 
law of cause and effect is the law of the universe. It 
extends to the moral and spiriiuul—if in courtesy these 
♦erms may still be used—no less than to the properly natural 
powers and agencies of our being. The acts of the free¬ 
will are pre-determined by a cause out of the will, according 
to the same law of cause and effect which controls tlie 
chr^ges in the physical w'orld. Wo have no notion of 
power but uniformity of antecedent and consequent. The 
notion of a power in the will to act freely is therefore 
nothing more than an inherent capacity of being acted 
upon, agreeably to its nature, and according to a fixed law, 
by the motives which are present in tlie understanding. 
I feel authorized to take this statement pnrtly from Brown’s 
Philosophy, because that w'ork has been dccn'dedly approved 
by our highest theological authorities; ard indeed it would 
not be escentially varied, if expressed in the precise terms 
used by any of the writers most usually quoted in reftitence 
to these subjects. 

I am aware that variations may be found in the mode 
of stating these doctrines, but 1 think every candid reader, 
who is acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of 
this country, will admit the above to be a fair representation 
of the form in which they are generally received. T am 
aware, too, that much has been said and written to make 
out, consistently with these general principles, a distinction 

. d 
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between nntaral and moral causes, natnral and moral 
ability, and inability, and the like. But 1 beg all lovers of 
sound and rational philosophy to look ^’carefully at the 
general principles, and see whether there be, in fact, ground 
left for any such distinctions of this kind as are worth 
contending for. My first step in arguing with o. defender 
of these principles, and of the distinctions in question, as 
connected with them, would be to ask for his definition of 
nature and natural. And when he had arrived at a dis¬ 
tinctive general notion of the import of these, it would 
appear, if I mistake not, that he had first subjected our 
whole being to the law of nature, and then contended for 
the existence of something which is not nature. For in 
their i*o1ation to the law of moral rectitude, and to the 
feeling of moral responsibility, what, difference is there, 
and what difference can there bo, between what are called 
naturiil and those which are called moral powers and affec¬ 
tions, if they are nil under the control of the same universal 
law of cause and effect ? Tf it still be a mere nature, and 
the determinations of our will be controlled by causes out 
of the will, according to our nature, then I maintain that a 
moral nature has no more to do with the feeling of respon¬ 
sibility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be made more obvious in this 
way. It will bs admitted that brutes ore possessed of 
various natures, some innocent or useful, otherwise noxious, 
but dll alike irresponsible in a moral ppint of view. But 
why? Simply because they act in accordance with their 
natures. They possess, each according to its proper nature, 
certain appetites and susceptibilities which ore stimulated 
^nd acted upon by their appropriate objects in the world 
of the senses; and the relation—the law of aetjon and 
reaction—subsisting between these specific susceptibilitieB 
and their corresponding outward objects, constitutes their 
nature. They have a power of selecting and choosing in 
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the world of sense the objects appropriate to the wante of 
their nature; but* that nature is the sole law of their being. 
Their power of choice is but a part of it, instrumental in 
accomplishing its ends, but not capable of rising above it, 
of controlling its impulses, and of determining itself with 
reference tb a purely ideal law, distinct from tlieir nature. 
They act in accordance with the law of cause and effect, 
which constitutes their several natures, and cannot do 
otherwise. They are, therefore not responsible—not capable 
of guilt, or of remorse. * • 

Now let us suppose finotlier being, posses.sing, in addition 
to the susceptibilities of the brute, certain other specific 
susceptibilities with their correlative objects, cither in the 
sensible world, or in a future world, hut that the.se arc sub¬ 
jected, like the otliQr? to the same binding and inalienable 
law of canse and effect. What, I ask, is the amount of the 
difference thus supposed bet ween this being and the brute ? 
The supposed addition, it is to be understood, is merely an 
addition to its natui'c; find the only power of will belonging 
to it is, as in the case of the brute, only a cafuicity of 
choosing and acting uniformly in accordance with its 
nature. These iulditional susceptibilities still act but as 
they are acted upon; and the will is determined accord¬ 
ingly. Wliat advantage is gained in this case by calling 
these supposed additions moral affection,and their corre¬ 
lative stimulants moral causes P Do we thereby find any 
rational ground fgr the feeling of moral res^iensihilify, for 
conscience, for remorse P The being acts according to its 
nature, and why is it blameworthy more than the brute P 
If the moral law existing out of the will be a power or 
cause which, in its relation to the specific snsceptibility of 
the irpral being, produces under the same circumstances 
uniformly the same result, according to the law of cause 
and effect; if the acts of the will be subject to the same 
law, as mere links in the chain of antecedents and con- 
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Beqnents, and thus a part of onr nature, what is gained, I 
ask again, by the distinction of a morsA and a physical 
nature ? It is still only a nature under th^law of cause and 
effect, and the lLl)erty of the moral being is under the same 
condition with the liberty of the brute. Both are free to 
follow and fulfil the law of their nature, and both are alike 
bound by that law, as by an adamantine chain. The very 
conditions of the law preclude the possibility of a power to 
act otherwise than a(?cording to their nature. They preclude 
the very idea of a free-will, and rsiider tlie feeling of moral 
responsibility not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but a 
self-contradiction and an absurdity. 

Turn tlio matter as we will—call these correlativesf 


namely, the inherent susceptibilities and the causes acting 
on them from without, natural, or mofal, or spiritun.1—so 
long as their action and reaction, or the law of reciprocity, 
which constitutes their specific natures, is considered asi/he 
controlling law of our whole being, so Jong as we refuse to 
admit the existence in the will of a power cajiable of rising 
above this law, and controlling its operation by an act of 
absolute self-determination, so Jung we shall be involved in 
perplexities both in morals and religion. At alloevcnts, the 
only method of avoiding them will ho to adopt the creed of 
the Nccessitariiins entire, to give man over to an irrespon¬ 
sible nature ns a letter sort of animal, and resolv^ the will 
of the Supreme Keason into a blind and irrational Fate. 

I au well aware of the objections thaj; will bo made to 
this statement, and especially the demonstrated incompre- 
hensihloness of a self-determining power. To this I may 
be jperniittcd to answer, that, admitting the power to 
originate an act or state of mind may bo beyond the 
capacity of our understandings to comprehend, it jls still 
not contradictory to ix^ason; and that 1 find it more easy 
to believe the existence of that which is simply incompre¬ 
hensible to my understanding, than of that which involves 
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an absardiiy for mj renson. T venture to affirm, moreover, 
that however we may bring our understandings into bondage 
to the more conl^rehensible doctrine, simply because it is 
comprehensible under the forms of the understanding, 
every^man does, in fact, believe himself possessed of freedom 
in the higher sense of sclf-deterrainsition. Every man’s 
conscience commands him to believe it, as tiui only rational 
ground of moral ivsponsibility. Every man’s consoieiu'e, 
too, betravR the fact that he does believe it, whenever for 
a moment he indulges /he feeling either of moral sol£- 
approbni.ion, or of rt'inorse. Mor esin we on any other 
grounds justify the wa^s of Clod to man njiou the supposi- 
.iiOTi that he inflicts or will inflict any other punishment 
than that Avliich is simply remedial or disciplinary. Hut 
this suhjeet will he found imu-e fully explained in the course 
of the Work. My [ircsent object is merely to show the 
neacasity of some system in relation to ilicsc subjects diffe¬ 
rent from the received one. 

It may perhaps bo thought, that the language used 
jibove is too sti’ong and too positive. lJut 1 ventuix) to ask 
every candid man, at Ica.st eveiy one who has not committed 
himself by^writing and puhlisliiiig on the subject, whether 
in considering the gr(‘.»t questions eonnecied with moral 
accountability and the ductriiiu of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, hollas not felr.liimsclf pressed wi^li such difficulties 
as those,above stated ; and whether ho has ever been able 
fully to satisfy his reason, that ihove was not a Ij^^rkiug 
contradiction in the idea of a being croatec? and placed 
under the law of its nature, and possessing at the same 
time a feeling of moral obli^iiun to fulfil a law above its 
nature. That many have been in this state of mind 1 know. 

I know, too, that some whose mor.il and religions feelings 
had led them to a full belief in the doctrines of spiritual 
religion, but who at the same time had been taugbt to 
receive the^prevailing opinions in metaphysics, have found 
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theBe opinions carrying them unavoidably, if they wonld be 
consequent in their reasonings, and not dd violence to their 
reason, to adopt a system of religion whicff does not profess 
to be spiritual, and tlius liave been compelled to choose 
between their philosophy and their religion. In most cases 
indeed, where men reflect at all, 1 am satisfied that it 
requires all the force of authority, and all the indnence of 
education, to caiTy the mind over these difficulties; and 
that tlion it is only by a vague belief that, though we 
cannot see how, there must bo some method of reconciling 
what seems to be so coiitraiUetory. 

If cxauiplcH wero wanting to prove that serious and 
trying difficiilt/es nro felt to exist hero, enough may bo 
found, as it has appeared to me, in the controversy re¬ 
specting the nature and origin of sin, which is at this 
moment iutei'csting the public mind, l^et any impartial 
observer trace the progress of that disiiussion, and after 
examining the distinctions which are made or attempted 
to bo made, decide wlietlior iho subject, as there presented, 
he not involved in difficulties, which cannot be solved o^ 
the principles to whicb, hitherto, both parties have adhered ; 
whether, holding as they do the same premises ipi regard to 
the freedom of the will, they can avoid coming to the same 
conclusion in regard to the uatni'o and origin of sin; whe¬ 
ther in fact the distinctions aimed at must not prove 
merely verbal distinctions, and the controversy a fruitless 
one. cBut in the September number oj! the Christian 
Spectator ” %r lb29,^ the reader will find remarks on this 
subject, to which I beg leave to refer him, and which I 
oould wisli him attentively to*consider in connection with 

1 Tho * Quarterly Christian Spectator,’ of New Haven, U.S The 
letter referred to is signed Pocificiis,” and appeared in ansWer to a 
review of ** Taylor and llarvcy ” (American divines), ** On Human 
Depravity," which had appeared in the previous number of the 
Q. C. S.— Ed. 
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the remarks -which 1 have made. I allude to the corre¬ 
spondence with the editors near the end of the number. 
The letter thero inserted is said to be, and obviously is, 
from the pen of a very learned and able writer; and I 
confess it has been no small gratification and encourage¬ 
ment to iqe, while labouring to bring this Work and this 
subject before the public, to find such a state of feeling 
expressed, concerning the gi’eat question at issue, by such a 
writer. Jt will bo seen by reference to p. e545 of the C. S., 
that he places the “ nndevs of the dispute ” just whore 
it is placed in this Work and in tlio above J'cmark's. 
It will bo seen, too, that bv throwing authorities aside, 
^and studying his own mmd, he has come seriously to 
doubt,” whether the received opinions with regard to 
motives, the law of cmise aud effect, and the freedom of the 
will, may not be eAoneoiis. They appear to him “ to bo 
bordering on fatalism, if not actually embmeing it.” He 
doubts w'hcther the mind may not have within itself the 
adequate cause of its own acts; whether indeed it have 
^not a self-determining power, “ for the power in question 
involves the idea of originating volition. Less than this 
it cannot be conceived to involve, and yet be free agency.” 
Now, this is just the view offered in the present Work; ' 
and, as it seems to me, tliese are just the doubts and con¬ 
clusions which every one will entertain, who lays aside 
anthorij^y, and reflects upon the goings-on of his own mind, 
and the dictates of his own reason and conscience. 

But let us look for a moment at the remarks of the 
editors in reply to the letter above quoted. They maintain, 
in relation to original sin and the perversion of the will, 
that from either the original, or the acquired strength of 
certain natural appetites, principles of self-love, <kc., “ left 
to tliemselves,” the cormption of the heart will certainly 
follow. “ In every instance the will does, m fact, }ield to 
the demands of these. But whenever it thus yielded, there 
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voQA potoer to the contrary; otherwise there could be no 
freedom of moral action.** Now 1 beg leave to place mj 
finger on the phrase in italics, and askgthe editors what 
they mean by it. If they hold the common doctiines with 
regard to the relation of cause and effect, and with regard to 
power as connected with that relation, and app^ these to 
the acts of the will, I can see no more possibility of con¬ 
ceiving a poioer to the contrary in this case, than of 
conceiving such a power in the current of a river. But if 
they mean to assert the existence in the will of an actual 
power to rise above the demands of appetite, &g., above the 
law of nature and to decide arhUrarilyt whether to yield or 
not to yield, then they admit that the will is not determined, 
absolutely by the oxtmnoous cause, but is in fact «e(/^-deter- 
mined. They ag^'ec with the letter-writer; and the question 
for them is at rest. Thus, whatever distinctions may be 
attempted here, there can bo no real distinction but between 
on irresponsible natui’o and a will that is self-determined. 

I cannot but be aware, that the views of the Will here 
exhibited will meet with strong prejudices in a large 
portion, at least, of our religious community. 1 could wish 
that all such would carefully distinguish between the 
Author’s views of the doctrines of religion and the philoso¬ 
phical grounds on which he supposes those doctrines are to 
be defended. If no one disputes, and 1 trust no one will 
dispute, the suhstantial orthodoxy of the Work,', without 
first c^efully examining what has been the orthodoxy of 
the church lin general, and of the gr^at body of the 
Reformers, then 1 should hope it may be wisely considered, 
whether, os a question of philosophy, the metaphysical 
principles of this Work are not in themselves more in 
accordance with the doctrines of a spiritual religion, and 
better suited to their explanation and defence, than Hhose 
above treated of. If on examination it cannot be disputed 
that they are, then, if not before, 1 trust the two systems 
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may be compared without undue pirtiality, and the simple 
question of the truth of each may be determined by that 
calm and persererjng reflection, which alone can determine 
questions of this sort. 

If the system here taught be true, then it will follow, 
not, be it o^ervcd, that our religion is necessarily wrong, 
or our essential faith erroneous, but that the philosophic-al 
grounds^ on which wo are accustomed to defend our faith, 
are unsafe, and that their natural imdennj is to error. If 
the spirit of the Grospcl stijil exert its influence; if a truly 
spiritual I'eligion be maintained, it is in opposition to our 
• philosophy, and not at all by its aid. 1 know it will be 
said, that the practical 1*0811118 of our ]ic('u]iar forms of 
doctrine are at variance with these i*emarks. But this I 
am not prepared to admit. True, religion and I’cligious 
institutions have floui'ished ; the Gospel, in many paits of 
our epuntry, has been affectionately and faithfully prcmdicd 
by great and good men ; the word and the Spirit of God 
have been communicated to us in rich abundance; and I 
rejoice with heartfelt joy and thanksgiving, in the belief, 
that tliereby multitudes have boon regenerated to a new 
and spiritual life. But so were equal or greater effects 
produced unJer the pi’caching of Baxter, and llowo, and 
other good and faithful men of the same age, with none of 
the peculiarities of our theological sysl|ems. Neither 
reason nor* experience indeed funiish any ground for 
believing that the living and life-giving power of J^he 
Divine Word has ever derived any portion of iifs ellicncy, 
in the conversion of the heart to God, from the forms of 
metaphy^'jcal theology, with wl/ich the human understand¬ 
ing has invested it. It requires, moreover, but little 
knowledge of the history of philosophy, and of the writings 
of the Iblh and 17th centuries to know, that the opinions 
of the Reformers, and of all the great divines of that period, 
on subjects of this sort, were far different from those of 
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Mr. Locke and his followers, and were in fact essentially 
the same with those taught in this •Work. This last 
remark applies not only to the views Entertained by the 
eminent philosophers and divines of that period on the 
particular subject above discussed, but to the distinctions 
made, and the language employed, by them w^h reference 
to other points of no less importance in the constitution of 
our being. 

It must have been observed by the reader of the fore¬ 
going pages, that 1 have usec^ several words, especially 
understanding and reason^ in a sense somewhat diverse from 
their present acceptation; and the occasion of this I sup¬ 
pose would 1)0 pai'tJy understood from my having already 
directed the attention of the reader to the distinction 
exhibited between these words in the Work, and from the 
remarks made on the ambiguity of ^e word “ reason in 
its common use. 1 now proceed to remark, that tfa^ am¬ 
biguity spoken of, and the consequent perplexity in regard 
to the use and authority of reason, have arisen from the 
habit of using, since the time of Locke, the terms under¬ 
standing and reason indiscriminately, and thus confounding 
a distinction clearly marked in the philosoplw and in the 
language of the older writers. Alns! had the terms only 
been confounded, or had we suffered only an inconvenient 
ambiguity of It^iguage, there would be comparatively little 
cause for earnestness upon the subject; or hiS^ our views 
of the things signified by those terms been only partially 
confusedy^and had we still retained coiT^ct notions of our 
prerogative, as rational and spiritual beings, the conse¬ 
quences might have been less deplorable. But the mis- 
^irtune is, that the powers of understanding and reason 
' have not merely been blended and confounded in the view 
of our philosophy, the higher and far more characteristic, 
as on essential constituent of our proper humanity, has been 
as it were obscured and hidden from our obrarvation in the 
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mferior power, which belongs to us in common with the 
brutes which perish. According to the old, the more 
spiritual, and genilSne philosophy, the distinguishing attri¬ 
butes of our humanity—that image ((/•'God in which man 
alone was created of all the dwellers upon earth, and in 
virtue of which he was placed at the head of this lower 
world, was said to be found in the renson and free-wUL 
But understanding these in their strict and proper sense, 
and according to the true ideas of tliern, as contemplated 
by the older metaphysicianfl, we have literallj, if the system 
of Locke and the popular philosophy of the day bo true, 
neither the one nor the other of these—neither reason nor 
free-will. What they esteemed the imago of God in the 
soul, and considered as distinguishing us spocitically, and 
so vastly too, above epcdi and all of the irrational animals, 
is found, acconling to this s^'stem, to have in fact no real 
existiJnee. The reality neither of the free-will, nor of any 
of those laws or ideas, which spring from, or rather con- 
stitnto reason, can be authenticated by the sort of proof 
which is demanded, and we must therefore relinquish our 
prerogative, and take our place with liecoming humility 
among our niore unpretending companions. In the ascend¬ 
ing scries of powers, enumeiuted by Milton, with so much 
pliilosophical truth, as well as beauty of language, in the 

fifth book of Paradise Lost, ho mentions i 

■» ’ 

'* Fancy and understandvig, whence the sfiul 
Rkason m'CivbS. And reastjii la her heituj^ 

Discursive or intuitive. * 

But the highest power here, that which is the being of the 
soul, considered as any thing * differing in kind from the 
understanding, has no place in our popular metaphysics. 
Thus w/^ have only the understanding^ the faculty judging 
according to sense,” a faculty of abstracting and genera¬ 
lizing, of contrivance and forecast, as the highest of our 
intellectual powers; and this, we ore exprassly taught, 
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belongs to ns in common with bmtes. Kajf, these views 
of onr essential being, consequences an(f all, are adopted by 
men, whom one would suppose religion* if not philosophy, 
should have taught their utter inadequatenoss to the true 
and essential constituents of our humanity. Dr. Paley 
tells us in his Natural Theology, that only “ csntrivance,’* 
a power obviously and confessedly belonging to brutes, is 
necessary to constitute personality. His whole system both 
of theology and momls neither teaches, nor implies, the 
existence of any specific difference either between the 
understanding and I’cason, or between nature and the will. 
It does not imply tlie existence of any power in man, which 
does not obviously belong, in a greater or less degi'ee, to 
irrational animals. Dr. Pleining, another reverend prelate 
in the English Church, in his *■ Phjjosophy of Zoology,” 
maintains in express tt^rnis that wo have no faculties 
differing in kind from those which belong to brutes. "How 
many other learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the 
same opinions, I know not: though these are obviously not 
the peculiar views of the individuals, but conclusions 
resulting from the essential principles of their system. If, 
then, there is no better system^ if this be the genuine philo¬ 
sophy, and founded in the nature of things, there is no help 
for us, and vve must believe it —if tve can. But most 
certainly it wilV follow, that we ought, as fast, as the pre¬ 
judices of education will permit, to rid oursclv'os of certain 
notions of prerogative, and certain feelings of our owm 
superiority, which somehow have been strangely prevalent 
among onr race. For though wo have indeed, occordingto 
this system, a little more understanding than other animals 
—can abstract and generalize and forecast events, and the 
consequences of our actions, and compare motives Tnore 
skilfully than they: though we have thus more knowledge 
and can circumvent them; though we have more power 
and can snbdne them; yet, as to any disHnetivf and peculiar 
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characteristic—as to any inherent and essential worthy we 
are after all but little better—though we may bo better 
off—than oar dogfi and horses. There is no essential 
difference, and we may rationally doubt—at least we might 
do so, if by the supposition we were rational beings— 
whether our^^ellow animals of the kennel and the stall are 
not unjustly deprived of certain personal rights, and whether 
a dog cliarged with trespass may uot rationally claim to be 
tried by a jury of his peers. Now however trifling and 
ridiculous this may appear,.! would ask in truth nnd sober-* 
ness, if it bo not a fair and legitimate inference from the 
^premises, nnd whether the ahsuriUty of the one does not 
demonstrate the utter falsity of tlio other. And where, I 
would beg to know, shall we look, according to the popular 
system of philosophy,^ for that image of God in which wo 
arc created H Is it a thing of degrees ? And is it simply 
became we have somolhing more of the same faculties 
which belong to bruies, that we become the ohjecls of 
God’s special and fatherly care, the distinguished objects of 
his, Providence, and the sole objects of his Grace ?—Doth 
God taJfc care for area ? Hut why not ? 

I as.sure my I'cadcrs, that I have no desire to treat with 
disrespect and contumely the opinions of great or good 
men ; but the distinction in question, and the assertion and 
exhibition of the higher prerogatives of reason, as an essen¬ 
tial constituent of our being, arc so vitally important, in 
my apprehension, to the formation and support of £ftiy 
rational system of philosophy, and—no less than the dis¬ 
tinction before treated of—so pregnant of consequences to 
the interests of truth, in morals,*and rclig^’on, and indeed of 
all truth, that mere opinion and the authority of names may 
well be disregarded. The discussion, moreover, relates to 
facts, and to such facts, too, as are not to bo learned fn^m 
the instruction, or received on the authority, of any man. 
They must b<\ ascertained by every man for himself, by 
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reflection npon the processes and laws of his o-wn inward 
being, or thej are not learned at all to ahy valuable purpose. 
We do indeed find in ourselves then, no one will deny, 
certain powers of intelligence, which we have abundant 
reason to believe the brutes possess in common with us in a 
greater or less degree. The functions of the understanding, 
as treated of in the popular systems of metaphysics, its 
faculties of attention, of abstraction, of generalization, the 
power {»f forethought and contrivance, of adapting means 
to ends, and the law of association, may be, so far as we can 
judge, severally represented more or less adequately in the 
instinctive intelligence of the higher orders of brutes. But,* 
not to anticipate too far a topic treated of in the Work, do 
these, or any and all the faculties which we discover in 
irrational animals, satisfactorily account to a reflecting 
mind for all the phenomena which are presented to our 
observation in our own consciousness ? Would any snp- 
posable addition to the degree merely of those powers 
which we ascribe to brutes, render them rational beings, and 
1 ‘Gmovc the sacred distinction, which law and reason have 
sanctioned, between things and persons P Will any such 
addition account for our having—what th^ brute is not 
supposed to have—the pure idens of the geometrician, the 
power of ideal construction, the intuition of geometrical or 
other necessary and nniversal truths ? Would it give rise, 
in irrational animals, to a law of m^ral reotiiude and to 
colSsciencO —to the feelings of moral responsibility and 
renuyrse ? Would it awtiken them to a reflective self-con¬ 
sciousness, and lead them to form and contemplate the 
of the of free-vnll, of imniortalityy and of God. 
It seems to me, that we have only to reflect for a serious 
hour npon what we mean by these, and then tq. compai’e 
them with our notion of what belongs to a brute, its 
inherent powers and their correlative objects, to feel that 
they ore utterly incompatible—that in the possession of 
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tliese wo enjoj a prerogatiTO which we cannot disclaim 
without a violation* of reason, and a voluntary abasement of 
ourselves—and th'S^t we must therefore be possessed of 
some peculiar powers—of some sonree of ideas dtMhicl from 
the understanding, differing in hind from any and all of 
those which belong to us in common with inferior and 
irrational animals. 

But what these powers are, or what is the precise nature 
of the distinction between the understjuiding and reason, 
it is not my province, nor have I undertaken, to show. My 
object is merely to illusti'ate its necessity, and the palpable 
obscurity, vagueness, and deficiency, in this respect, of the 
mode of phildsophizing, which is held in so high honour 
among us. The distinction itself will bo found illustrated 
with some of its important bearings in the Work, and in 
the notes attached to it; and cannot be too carefully studied 
—in'connection with that between nature and the will—by 
the student who would acquire distinct and intelligible 
notions of what constitutes the truly spiritual in our being, 
or find rational grounds for the possibility of a truly 
spiritual religion. Indeed, could 1 succeed in fixing the 
attention of tthe reader upon this distinction, in such a way 
os to secure his candid and reflecting perusal of the Work, 
1 should consider any persona] effort or sacrifice abundantly 
recompensed. Nor am 1 alone in this v%w of its impor¬ 
tance. A* literary friend, whose opinion on this subject 
would be valued \^y all who knew the soundness gS his 
scholarship, says in a letter just now received,—“ if you 
can once get the attention of thinking men fixed on his 
distinction between the reason and the understanding, you 
will have done enough to reward the labour of a life. As 
prominpnt a place as it holds in the writings of Coleridge, 
he seems to me far enough from making ton much of it.” 
No person of serious and philosophical mind, I am con¬ 
fident, can r^ect upon the subject, enough to understand 
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it in its various aspects, without arriving at the same views 
’'of the importance of the distinction, whatever may be his 
conviction with regard to its truth. 

But, indeed, the only grounds which I find, to apprehend 
that the reality of the distinction and the importance of the 
consequence I'esulting from it, will be much IcAiger denied 
and rejected among us, is in the overweening assurance 
which prevails with regard to the adequsteness and per¬ 
fection of the system of philosophy which is already 
received. It is taken for granted, as a fact undisputed and 
indisputable, that this is the most enlightened age of the 
world, not only with regard to the more general diffusion 
of certain points of practical knowledge; in which, pro- 
liably, it may be so, but ^/^ all respects; that our whole 
system of the philosophy of mind as derived from Lord 
Bacon, especially, is the only one, which has any claims to 
common sense; and that all distinctions not recognized in 
that are consequently unworthy of our regard. What 
those Reformers, to whose transcendant powers of mind, 
and to whose charactei's ns truly spiritual divines, we are 
accustomed to look with feelings of so much general regard, 
might find to say in favour of their philosophy, few take 
the pains to inquire. Neither they nor the great philo¬ 
sophers with whom they held communion on subjects of 
this sort can appear among ns to speak in .their own 
defence: and even the huge folios and quartos, ’in which, 
though dead, they yet speak—Jind ough.tto be heard—have 
seldom strayed to this side of the Atlantic. All our in¬ 
formation respecting their philosophical opinions, and the 
grounds on which they defended them, has been received 
from writers, who were confessedly advocating a system of 
^ent growth, at open war with every thing more ancient, 
and who, in the great abundance of their self-complacency, 
have represented their own discoveries as containing the 
sum and substance of all philosophy, and the^accumulated 
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treasures of ancient wisdom as unworthy the attention of 
“ this enlightened? age." Be it so—yet the foolishness 
of antiquity, if it Be of God, may prove wiser than men. It 
may be found that the philosophy of the Reformers and 
their religion are essentially connected, end must stand or 
fall together* It may at length bo discovered that a system 
of religion essentially spiritual, <n.nd a system of pliiloso]ihy 
which ezclndes the very idea of all spiritual power and 
agency, in their only distinctive and proper character, 
cannot bo consistently associated together. « 

It is our peculiar misfortune in this country that, while 
the philosophy of Tjocko and the Scottish writers has been 
received in fall faith, as the only rational system, and its 
leading principles especinlly passed ofF as nnqucstionable, 
the strong att.ichment to religion, and tho fondness for 
H])ccnlatiion, both of whioli wo are strongly cliar.boterizod, 
havedod us to rombiuo and associate those principles, such 
as they are, with our religious interests and opinions, so 
variously and so intimately, that by most persons they are 
considered as necessary parts of the samn system; and 
from being so long contemplated together, the i*cjection of 
one seems iippossible without doing violence to the other. 
Yet how much evidence might not an impartial observer 
find in examining tho theological discussions which have 
prevailed, the speculative systems which hy^ve been formed 
and arrayed against each other, for the lust seventy years, 
to convince him that there must be some discordatK^ in 
the elements, some principle of secret hut iri^concilable 
hostility between a philosophy and a religion, which, under 
every ingenious variety of fofm and shaping, still stand 
aloof from each other and refuse to cohere. For is it not 
a fact, that in regard to every speculative system which has 
been formed on these philosophical principles,—to eveiy 
new shaping of theory which has been devised and has 
gained adherents among ns,—is it not a fact, 1 ask, that, to 
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all, except those adherents, the system —the philosophical 
theory —has seemed dangerous in its tendency, and at war 
with orthodox views of religion—perhaps even with the 
attributes of God P Nay, to bring the matter still nearer 
and more plainly to view, I ask, whether at this moment 
the organs and particular friends of our loading theological 
seminaries in New England, both devotedly attached to an 
orthodox and spiritual system of religion, and expressing 
mutual cmfidence ns to the essentials of their mutual faith, 
do not each consider the other g^s holding a philosophical 
theory subversive of orthodoxy ? If I am not misinformed, 
this is the simple fact. 

Now, if these things be so, I would ask again with all 
earnestness, and out of regard to the interests of truth 
alone, whether serious and reflecting men may not be 
permitted, without the charge of heresy in Bsligion, to 
stand in doubt of this Philosophy altogether; whether 
these facts which will not be disputed, do not furnish just 
grounds for suspicion, that the principles of our philosophy 
may be erroneous, or at least induce us to look with 
candour and impartiality at the claims of another and a 
different system ? , 

What are the claims of the system, to which the at¬ 
tention of the public is invited in this Work, can bo 
understood fully, , 9 nly by a careful and reflecting examina¬ 
tion of its principles in connection with the conscious wants 
of our own inward being—the requirements of our own 
reason and consciences. Its purpose and tendency, I have 
endeavoured in some measure to exhibit; and if t^e 
influence of authonty, which the prevailing system famishes 
agmnst it, can and must be counteracted by anything of a 
like kind—(and whatever professions we may make, the 
influence of authority produces at least a predisposing effect 
upon our minds)—the remarks which 1 have made, will 
show, that the principles here taught are not wholly nn- 
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anthorized by men*, whom we hare been taught to reverence 
among the great and good. 1 cannot but add, as a matter 
of simple justice Id the question, that however our prevail¬ 
ing system of philosophizing may have appealed to the 
authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a candid examination 
of his writings, especially the first part of his Noi>um 
Org<mwn, to be convinced that such an appeal is without 
grounds; and that in fact the fundamental ])riiiciples of 
his philosophy are the same witli those taught in this 
work. The gi-eat distinction especially, between the uuder- 
standing and tlie reason, is <‘loarly and fully recognized; 
and as a philosopher he would lie far nn>re properly- 
associated with Plato, or even Aristollc, than with the 
modern philosophers, who have miscalled their systems by 
his name. In our own times, moreover, there is abundant 
evidence, whatever ihay bo thought of the princi[)lcs of this 
Woijjc here, that the same general views of philosophy are 
regaining their ascendancy elsewhere. In Great Britain 
there are not few, who begin to believe that the deep- 
toned and sublime cloqucnee of Coleridge on these great 
subjects may ha\e something to claim their attention 
besides a few peculiarities of language. In Paris, the 
doctrines of a rational and spiritual system of philosophy 
are taught to listening and adminng thousands by one of 
the most learned and eloquent philosophers of tlio age; 
and in Gefmany, if I mistake not, the same general views 
are adopted by the serious friends of rcligioTis truth aiqpng 
her great and lenm'ed men. 

Such—as 1 have no doubt—must be the case, wherever 
thinking men can be brought adistinctly and impartially to 
examine their claims ; and indeed to those who shall study 
and comprehend the general history of philosophy, it must 
always ^ matter of special wonder, that in a Christian 
community, anxiously striving to explain and dt^fend the 
doctrines of Christianity in their spiritual sense, there 
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Bhonld haro been a lonp^-continued and tenacions adherence 
to philosophical principles, so subversive* of their faith in 
everything distinctively spiritual; whSe those of an 
opposite tendency, and claiming a near relationship and 
correspondence with' the truly spiriiual in the Christian 
system, and the mysteries of its sublime faith, n(pre looked 
upon with suspicion and jealousy, as unintelligible or 
dangerous imdaphysics. 

And here J must bo allowed to add a few remarks with 
regard to the popular objectiops against the systeiri of 
philosophy, the claims of which 1 am urging, cspecisxlly 
against the writings of the Author, under whoso name it 
appears in the present Work. TIk-kc are various and 
often contradictory, but usually have refcj’encc either to 
his peculiarities of language, or to the diiptli—whether 
apparent or real,—and the niiinic’lligibleness, of liis 
thoughts. .1 

To the first of those it seems to me a sufficient aiuswer, 
for a mind that would deal honestly and frankly by itself, 
to suggest that in the very nature of things it is impossible 
for a writer to express by a single word any truth, or to 
mark any distinction, not n*cognized in the language of 
his day, uiiIcks he adopts a word entirely new, or gives to 
one already in use a new and more peculiar sense. Now 
in communicatin /7 truths, which the writer deems of great 
and fundamental importance, shall he thus appropriate a 
singjfl word old or new, or trust to the vagueness of 
perpetual Circumlocution ? Admitting for example, the 
existence of the important distinction, for which this writer 
contends, between the undertd^anding and reason, and that 
t'bis distinction w'hen recognized at all, is confounded in 
‘the common use of language by employing the words 
indiscriminately, shall he still use these words indiscrimi¬ 
nately, and either invent a new word, or mark the dis¬ 
tinction by descriptive circumlocii lions, or shall he assign 
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a more distinctiye and precise meaning to the words already 
used ? It seems "to me obviously more in accordance with 
the laws and genfua of language to take the course which 
he has adopted. But in this case and in many others, 
where his language seems peculiar, it cannot be dniied 
that the words had already been employed in the same 
sense, and the same distinctions recognized, by the older cand 
many of the most distinguished writers in the language. 

With regard to the more important objection, that the 
tlumghts of Coleridge are wiintclligible, if it bo intended to 
imply, that his hmguago i.s not in itself expressive of an 
intelligible meaning, or that ho affects the appearance of 
depth and mystery, while his thoughts are common-place, 
it is an objection, which no one who has read his Works 
attentively, and acquired a feeling of interest for them, will 
treat their Author with so much disrespect as to answer at 
all.* Every such reader tliathc uses words uniformly 

with astonishing precision, and that language becomes, in 
his use of it—in a degree, of which few writers can give us 
a conception—a living power, “ coiisub.stantial ” w'ith tho 
power of thought, that gave birth to it, and awakening and 
calling intq action a corresponding energy in our own 
minds. There is litMe encouragement, moreover, to answer 
tho objections of any man, who will permit himself to bo 
incurably prejudiced against an Authorjby a few pecu¬ 
liarities of language, or an apparent difliculty of being 
understood, and without inquiring into the cause of Ahat 
difliculty, where at tho same time he cannot lint see and 
acknowledge tho presence of great intellectual and moral 
power. * 

But if it be intended by the objection to say simply, that 
the thoughts of the Author are often difficult to be appre- 
hcnde<f—that he makes largo demands rot only npon the 
attention, but upon the reflecting and thinking powers, of 
his readers, the fact is not, and need not be, denied; and 
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it will only remain to be decided, whctlier the instruction 
offered, as the reward, will repay ns for*the expenditure of 
thought required, or can be obtained f(A' less. 1 know it 
is customary in this country, as well as in Gb'eat Britain— 
and that too among men from whom different language 
might be expected—to affect either contempt or modesty, 
in regard to all that is more than common-place in phi¬ 
losophy, and especially “ Coleridge’s Metaphysics,” as “ too 
deep fer them.” Now it may not be every man’s duty, or 
ill every man’s power, to devotjp to such studies the time 
and thought necessary to understand the deep things of 
philosophy. But for one who professes to be a scholar, 
and to cherish a manly love of truth for the truth’s sake, to 
object to a system of metaphysics because it is ” too deep 
for him,” must be either a disingenuous insinuation, that 
its depths are not worth exploring—wliich is more than the 
objector knows—or a confession, that—with all hia« pro¬ 
fessed love of truth and knowledge—ho prefers to ” sleep 
after dinner.” The misfortune is, that men have been 
cheated into a belief, that all philosophy and metaphysics 
worth knowing are contained in a few volumes, which can 
bo understood with little expense of thought; and that 
they may very well spare themselves the vexation of trying 
to comprehend the depths of ” Coleridge's Metaphysics.” 
According to thp popular notions of the day, it is a very 
easy matter to understand the philosophy of mind. A new 
wot;k on philosophy is os easy to read os the last new novel; 
and superficial, would-be scholars, who have a very sensible 
horror at the thought of studying Algebra, or the doctrine 
of fluxions, can yet go through a coui-sc of moral soiences, 
''and know all about the philosophy of the mind. 

Now why will not men of sense, and men who have any 
just pretensions to scholarship, see that there must of 
necessity be gross sophistry somewhere in any system of 
metaphysioB, which pretends to give ns an adequate and 
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scientific self-knowledge—to render comprehensible t>o us 
the mysterious l&ws of our own inward being, with loss 
manly and perse^ring effort of thought on our part, than 
is confessedly required to comprehend the simplest of thoso 
sciences, all of which are but some of the phmiomcna from 
which thedawB in question are to be inferred ?—Why will 
they not see and acknowledge—what one would suppose a 
moment’s reflection would teach them—thjit to attain true 
self-knowledge by reflection upon the objects of our inward 
consciousness—not merely to andorstind the motives of 
our conduct as conscientious Christians, but to know our¬ 
selves scientifically as philn.^ophers—must, of necessity, be 
the most deep and diflicult of all our attainments in know¬ 
ledge P I trust that what 1 have already said will bo 
sufficient to expose^ the absurdity of objections against 
metaphysics in general, and do something towards showing, 
that we are in actual and urgent need of a system some¬ 
what deeper than those, thrj contradictions of which have 
not without reason made the name of [ihilosophy a terror 
to the friends of truth and of religion. “ False metaphysics 
can be effectually counteracted by true metaphysics alone; 
and if the i^asoning bo clear, solid, and pertinent, the truth 
dedneed can never be the less valuable on account of the 
depth from which it may Lave been drawn.” It is a fact, 
too, of great importance to bo kept in mi'dd, in relation, to 
this subject, that in the study of ourselves—in attaining a 
knowledge of our own being,—there are truths of«vast 
concernment, and lying at a great depth, which* yet no man 
can draw for another. However the depth may have been 
fathomed, and the same truth brought up by others, for a 
light and a joy to their own minds, it must still remain, 
and be sought for by us, each for himself, at the bottom of 
the well. 

The system of philosophy here taught does not profess to 
make men philosophers, or—which ought to mean the same 
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thing—^to guide them to the knowledge of themselves, with- 
ont the labour both of attention and olf severe thinking. 
If it did so, it would have, like the more popular works of 
philosophy, far less affinity than it now has, with the mys¬ 
teries of religion, and those profound truths concerning our 
spiritual being and destiny, which are revealed in the tlimgs 
hard to he understood of St. Psiul and of tho beloved dkciple. 
For I cannot but remind my readers again, that the Author 
does net undertake to teach us tlio philo^’ophy of the human 
mind, with tho exclusion of tho truths and inilaenccs of 


religion. He would not undertake to philosophize respect¬ 
ing the being and character of man, and at the same time 
exclude from his view tho very principle which constitutes 
his proper humanity: he would not, in teaching tlie doctrine 
of the solar systcmi, omit to mention jilie sun, and tho law 
of gravitation. Ho professes to investigate and unfold the 
being of man as man, in his higher, his peculiar, and dis¬ 
tinguishing attributes. Tlie.se it is, which arc hard to bo 
understood, and to apprehend which requires the ex'orcisc 
of deep reflection and cxh.iusting thought. Nor in aiming 
at this object would he consider it very philosophical to 
reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers on the 
subject of religion, or even of tho volume of Iicvelat\‘n 
itself. He would consider St. Augustino as none tho less a 
philosopher, bco#jUSO he became a Christian. The Apostles 
John and Paul were, in tho view of this system of philoso- 
ph}vthe most rational of all wi iters, and the New Testament 
flic most philosophical of all books. They are so bf3c.ause 
they unfold more fully, than any other, the true and essential 


principles of our being; bec^se they give us a clearer and 
deeper insight into those constituent laws of onr humanity, 


which as men, and therefore as philosophers, w'e are most 


concerned to know. Not only to those, who seek the 


practical self-knowle.ige of the humble, spiritually-minded 
Christian, but to those also, who are impelled by the 
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** heaven descended yvSt^i triavrdy” to study themselves as 
philosophers, and*to make self-knowledge a science, the 
truths of Scriptni^ are a liglit and a revelation. The more 
earnestly we reflect upon these and refer them, whetlier as 
Christians or as philosophers, to the movements of our 
inward being—to the laws which reveal themselves in our 
own consciousness, the more fully shall we underatnnd, not 
only the language of Scriptuj’e, but all that most demands 
and excites the curiosity of the genuine philosopher in the 
njj&tcrioiis character of man. It is by this guiding light*, 
that we can best search into and apprehend the constitution 
of tliat “ marvellous microc-osm," which, the more it has 
been known, has awakened more deeply the wonder and 
admimtion of the true philosoydicr in every age. 

Nor would the Author of this Work, or those who have 
imbibed the spirit of his system, join with the pbilosopliers 
of tl>fi day in throwing aside and treating with a contempt, 
as ignorant as it is arrogant, the treasures of ancient wisdom. 
lie, says the son of Sirach, tho,t fjiretk his mind to the law of 
the Mast Iligh^ and /b occupied in the nnedilntion thereof, unll 
seek out the wisdom of all the ancient. Jii the estimation of 
the true phi|,psopher, the case should not be greatly altered 
in the present day ; and now that two tlicmsand years li.ivc 
added such rich and manifold nbiindrinee to those aneient 
“sayings of the wise,” he will still appvoiich them with 
reverence, and receive their instruction with gladness of 
heart. In seeking to exploi'c and unfold tliose deeper rfind 
more solemn mysteries of our being, which inspire us with 
awe, wliile they bufilo our comprehension, he will especially 
beware of trusting to his own understanding, or of con¬ 
tradicting, in compliance with the self-flattering inventions 
of a sinj^le age, the universal faith and consciousness of the 
human race. On such subjects, though he would call no 
man master, yet neither would ho willingly forego the aids 
to be derive!^ in the search after truth, from those great 
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oracles of human wisdom—those giauts in intellectual 
power who from generation to generation were admired 
and venerated by the great and good. Much less could he 
think it becoming, or consistent with his duty to hazard 
the publication of his own thoughts on subjects of the 
deepest concernment, and on which minds of greatest depth 
and power had been occupied in former ages, while con< 
fessedly ignorant alike of their doctrines and of the argu¬ 
ments by which they are sustained. 

It is in this spirit, that the ^iuthor of the work hero 
offered to the public has prepared himself to deserve the 
candid and even confiding attention of his readers, with 
reference to the great subject of which he treats. 

And although the claims of the Work upon our attention, 
as of every other work, must depend more upon its inherent 
and essential character, than upon the worth and authority 
of its Author, it may yet be of service to the rcadw to 
know, that he is no hasty or unfurnished adventurer in the 
department of authorship to which the Work belongs. 
The discriminating reader of this Work cannot fail to dis¬ 
cover his profound knowledge of the philosophy of langungo, 
the principles of its construction, and the laws^pf its inter¬ 
pretation. In others of his works, perhaps more fully than 
in this, there is evidence of an unrivalled mastery over all 
that pertains boj^h to logic and philology. It has been 
already intimated, that he is no contemner of'.the great 
writers of antiquity and of their wise sentences; and pro¬ 
bably few 13ngli<$h scholars, even in those days when there 
were giants of learning in Great Britain, had minds more 
richly furnished with the tr<>asnres of ancient lore. But 
especially will the reader of this Work observe with ad- 
hairation the profoundness of his philosophical attainments, 
and his thorough and intimate knowledge, not only of the 
works and systems of Plato and Aristotle, and of the cele¬ 
brated philosophers of modem times, but of those too much 
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neglected writings o*f the Greek and Roman Fathers, and 
of the great leaders of the Reformation, which more par¬ 
ticularly qualified tiim for discussing the subjects of the 
present Work. If these qualifications, and—with all these, 
and above all—a disposition professed and made evident 
serioQsly to^value them, chiefly as they enable him more 
fully and clearly to apprehend and illustrate the truihs of 
the Christian system,—if these, T say, can give an Author 
a claim to serious and thoaglitfal attention, then may the 
Work here ofFered urge its chum upon the it*nder. My own 
regard for the cause of truth, for the interests of philosophy, 
* of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope that they may 
not be urged in vain. 

Of his general claims to our regard, whether from exalted 
personal and moral worth, or from the niagiiificeneo of his 
intellectual powers, and the vast extent ond variety of his 
accumulated stores of knowledge, 1 shall not venture to 
speak. If it be true indeed that a really great mind can 
bo worthily commended only by those who adequately both 
appreciate and comprehend its greatness, there are few who 
should undertake to estimate, and set forth in appropriate 
terms, the intellectual power and moral worth of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. Neither he, nor the public, would be 
benefited by such commendations as 1 could bestow. The 
few among us who have read his works wi*|h the attention 
which they deserve, are at no loss what rank to assign him 
among the writers of the present age; to those who hjbve 
not, any language which I might use would apfJbar hyper¬ 
bolical and extravagant. The character and influence of 
his principles as a philosopher, a moralist, and a Christian, 
and of the writings by which he is enforcing them, do not 
ultimately depend upon the estimation in which they may 
now be held ; and to posterity he may safely entrust those 
** productive ideas ” and “ living words ”—those 

-truths that wake. 

To perish oever 
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the possession of whicli will be for their benefit, and con¬ 
nected with which, in the language of the Son of Sirach,— 
His own Tnemorial shall not depart away^ dind his name shaU 
live from generation to generation, 

J. M.' 

^ Dr. Marsh’s signature to tho ** Adrertiseinent ” publi^ed with the 
above essay in its revised American edition was dated Burlington, 
Dec. 26, I8d9 En. 
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AIDS TO. EEPLECTION 

IN THE 

JFOEMATION OF A MANLY CHARACTER, 

ON THE SEVERAL GROUNDS OP 

PRUDENCE, MORALITY, AND RELIGION. 

ILLUSTRATED BT 

SELECT Pg/VSSAGES FROM OUR ELDER DIVINES, ESPE- 
ClALLY PROM ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

• By S. T. COLERIDGE. 

This makes, that whatsoever hei*e befalls, 

^ou in the region of yourself remain, t 
*Neighb’rii]g on Heaven: and that no foreign land. 

Daniel. 




NOTE TO THIS EDITION. 

Thb pieseiit rc-print of the * Aids to lleilection’ is mainly from 
Mr. H. N. Coleridge’s, or the fourth edition. In some points, 
however, the earlier editions, wliich have been carefully consulted 
Ihronghout, liavc been followed. 

Dr. Jlfarsh’s Preliminary Essay to the ‘ Aids to Kcflcetion’ is 
printed from his owiFsecond edition, publislied willi the ‘ Aids ’ at 
Bjji’lington, U.S., in 1840. 

Coleridge’s posthumous * Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit' is 
from Mr. 11. N. Coleridge's text, which was printed from the 
author’s ^ 

The * Essay on Faith * and ‘ Notes on the Book of Common 
prayer’ are re-priuted from Coleridge’s ‘Remains,’ as being, 
possibly, palts of the “supplementary volume" to the- ‘ Aids to 
Reflection,’ which the author contemplated {wie p 257) but never 
published. The ‘Nightly Prayer' is also re-printed from 
ColeridgeV: ‘ Remains.’ 
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INTRODUCTOllY APHORISMS. 


APHORISM I. 

I N philosophy cqatjly as in poetry, it is tho highest and 
most useful prerogative of genius to produce tho 
strorjgcst impressions of novelty, while it rescues admitted 
truths from tho neglect caused by the very circumstance 
of their universal admission. Extremes meet. Truths, of 
all others tho most awful and interesting, are too often 
considered as so true, that they lose all tho })Ower of truth, 
and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by 
side with th^most despised and exploded errors. 


. APHORISM 11. • 

There is one sure way of giving freshness and imnor- 
tance to tho most cemmon-place maxims—that ef r&fledinj 
on thorn in direct reference to our own state and conduct, 
td our own past and future being. 


» APHORISM IIL 

To restore a common-place truth to its first urutommon 
lustre, you need only translate it into action. But to do 
tb^, yon musi luive reflected on its truth. 

fi 
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APHORISM IV. 

Leighton and CoriERiroR. 

It is tho advice of the wise man, ‘ Dwell at home,’ or, 
with yourself; and though there are very fow that do this, 
yet it is surprising that the greatest part of mankind cannot 
bo prevailed upon, at least to visit themselves sometimes; 
but, acrording to tlic saying of the wise Solomon, The eyes 
of the fool are in the ends of the earth. 

A reflecting mind, says an aticient writer, is the spring 
and source of every good thing. (‘Oniw/s honi principium 
intelhctiis cogitdbundm.') Jt is at once tho disgrace and 
fhc misery of men, that they live without fore-thonght. 
Suppose yourself fronting a mirror. Now what the objects 
behind you arc to their images at the same apparent dis¬ 
tance before you, such is Reflection to Foro-ihought. As 
a man without Fore-thought scarcely deserves the name of 
a man, so Fore-thought without Reflection is but a fueta- 
phorical phrase for the instinct of a beast. 


APHORISM V. 

As a fruit-trco is more valuable th.^n any one of its fruits 
singly, or even than all its fruits of a single season, so the 
noblest object of reflection is the mind itself, by which we 
I’eflect; ' 

I 

And ns the blossoms, the green, and the ripe, fruit, of an 
oi'apgc-treo are more beautiful to behold when on the tree 
and seen As one with it, than the same growth detached 
and seen successively, after their importation into another 
country and different clime; so is it with the manifold 
‘t>bject8 of reflection, when they aro considered principally 
in reference to the reflective power, and as part and parcel 
of the same. No object, of whatever value our nassions 
may represent it, but becomesto us, as soon as it is 
altogether unconnected with our intellectual, moral, and 
spiritaal life. To be it must be referred to the mind 
either as motive, or consequence, or symptom. 
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APHORISM VI. 

Leiqhton. 

He who teaches men the principles and precepts of 
spiritual wisdom, hefoi'e their minds ai'e called off from 
foreign objects, and turned inward upon themselves, might 
as well write his instructions, as the Sibyl wrote her pro¬ 
phecies, on the loose leaves of trees, and commit them to 
the mercy of the inconstant winds. 

APHORISM VII. 

In order to Icam we must attend ; in order to profit by 
what we have learnt, we must think — i.c. reflect. He only 
thinks who reflects,^ 


APHORTSM VIII. 

* LkICHTOM and COLKRrDQB. 

It is a matter of great difficulty, and requires no ordi¬ 
nary skill and address, to fix the attention of men on the 
world within them, to induce them to study the processes 
and superintend the works which they are themselves 
cariying on* in their own minds; in short, to awaken in 
them both the faculty of thought ‘ and the inclination to 

* The indisposition, nay, tlie iiiif;;ry aversion to think, e^en in iMirsons 
who are mo^t willing to attend, and on thesubjer^ to which they are 
giving studious aitenlion —as Political lilcuniiniy, Bildiral Theology, 
Classical Antiquities, and the like,—is the phenomenon that forces it^lf 
on my notice afresh, esrory time I enter into the societypersolts in 
the higher ranks. To assign a feeling and a determination of vnXl, as 
a !>atisfiictory reason for embracing or rqjeetiiig this or that opinion 
or belief, is of onlinary occurrence, and sure to obtain the sympathy 
an<l the suffrages of the company, ^nd yet to me, this seems little less 
irrational than to apply the nose to a picture, and to decide on its 
genuineness by the sense of smell. 

^ between Thought and Attention .—By thovobt is here 

meant the voluntary reproduction in our own minds of those states 
consciousness, or (to use a phrase more familiar to the religions reader) 
of those inwud ex^^iences, to which, as to his best and most authentio 
documentH, the teacher of moral or reiigions truth refers ns. In attkk- 
TiON, we keep tte mind pamoe: in tbouoht wo ronse it into activity. 
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oxcroise it. For alas! the largest part of mankind are 
nowhere greater strangers than at home.r 


APHORISM IX. 

» 

Life is the one universal soul, which, by virtue of the 
enlivening Breath, and the informing Word, all organized 
bodies have in common, each after its hind. This, there¬ 
fore, all animals possess, and man as an animal. But, in 
addition to this, God ti'ansfused into man a higher gift, 
and specially imbreathed:—even a living (that is, self- 
subsisting) soul, a soul having its life in itself. “And 
man became a living soul.” He did not meTelj possess it, 
lie became it. It was his proper bem^, his truest self the 
man in the man. None then, not one of human kind, so 
poor and destitute, but there is provided for him, oven in 
his prasent state, a house not built with hands Aye, and 
spite of the philosopliy (falsely so called) which misLakcs 
the causes, the conditions, and the occasions of our be¬ 
coming conscious of certain truths and realities for the 
truths and realities themselves—a house gloriously fur¬ 
nished. Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is the light 
of this house, the light which is the eye of this soul. This 
seeing light, this enlighteuhig eye, is Reflection.' It is moi’o, 
indeed, than is ordinarily meant by that word; but io is 
what a Christian ought to moan by it, and to know too, 
whence it first come, and still eontinnes to come—of what 
light even this light is but a reflection. This, is 
TUOUviUT ; and all thought is but unthinking that does not 
flow out ofbthis, or tend towards it. 

In tlio former, we subinit to an impression—we keep tho iiiiiui steady in 
^rder to receive the stump. In the latter, wc seek to imifate the artist, 
while we ourselves make a copy or duphente of his work. We may 
learn arithmetic, or the elements of geometry, by eontiniiud attention 
idone; but M^>knowledge, or an insight into the laws and oopstitutions 
of the human mind, and the grounds of religion and true morality, in 
addition to the etfurt of attention requires the energy of tuouuht. 

1 The **dtan(ria** of St. John, 1. En. r. liO, inaoenrateW rendered 
understanding’' in our translation. To exhibit the full iorceof the 
Greek wturd, wc must say, a pouier <(f dtscernment by Rtasots, 
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APHORISM X. 

Sclf-Hnperinfcendcnce! that anything should overlook 
itself! Is not this a paradox, and hard to unilcrstand ? Tt 
is, indeed, ^^ifficult, and to the imbrnted sensualist a direct 
contradiction: and yet most truly does tho poet exclaim, 

-Unions above hiinsolf ho enn 

Erect himself, how mean a thing is mar. I 


APHOIIISM XI. 

An hour of solitude ])assed in sincere and earnest prayer, 
or the conflict with, and conquest over, a single passion or 
“ subtle bosom sin,” will hmeh us more of thought, will 
mere offcotnally awat^en tlie /(WulLij, aiul form tho habit, of 
reflection, than a year’s study in the bchools without them. 


APHORISM XTI. 

In a world, the opinions of whicli are drawn ft*ora out¬ 
side shows, ipany things may be par(i<l>.n<xiit (that is, con¬ 
trary to the common notion) and ncvorlheless trno: nay, 
because thoy are true. How should it be otherwise, as long 
as the imagination of the Worldling is w'holly occupied by 
surfnocs, v^ilc the Christian’s thoughts are Axed on tho 
sabstanoe, that whieli is and abides, and which, because it 
is the substance,^ ^tlie outward senses cannot^rerogffize. 
Tortullian had good reason for his asserl.ion, that the 
simplest Christian (if indeed a Christian) knows more than 
the most accomplished irreligieus philosoplier. 

* Quod siat that uhiuh stands hmealh,vmA (aa it wen) anp- 

porta, the appearance. In a laiiguam like ours, where ho many wnras 
are dcrivSd trom other languages, there are few modes nt iriHtruction 
more useful or more amusing than that of accustoming young people to 
seek for the etymology, or primary meaning, of the words they use. 
lliere are cases, in which more knowledge of more value may be con¬ 
veyed by the hisfeory of a word, than by the history of a campaign. 
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Comment. 

Let it not, liowevei*, be forgotten, tbat the powers of the 
nndei'stanihng and the intclloctaal graces are preoions gifts 
of Qod; and that every Christian, according to the oppor¬ 
tunities vouchsafed to liim, is bound to cultivate the one 
and to acquire the otliei*. Indeed, he is scarcely a Christian 
who wilfully neglects so to do. What says the apostle ? 
Add to your faith knowledge^ and to knowledge manly 
mergy: for this is the proper rendering of uperijVf and not 
virluet at least in the present wad ordinary acceptation of 
the word.' 


APHORISM XTIL 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine Word 
(by whom lightf as well a.s immortality, was brought, into 
the world), which did not expand the intellect, while it 
purified the heart;—which did not multiply the aims and 
objects of the understanding, while it fixed and simplified 
those of the desires and passions.’' 

' 1 am net ashamed to fonfess that 1 dislike the fmiiicnb use of the 
wortl vii'tiio, in.steful of riglitoousness, in tiie pulpit: and that in prn\'cr 
or preaching bt'fore a Christian community, it sounds too much like 
Pagan philosophy. The passage in St. Peter’s epistle is the only scrip- 
tuTO authority that can be pretended for its use, and I think it right, 
therefore, to notice tOat it rests cither on an oversight of tlje translaturs, 
or on a change in the meaning of the word sinco their time. 

‘ Hie effects of a ssealoua ministry on the intellects and acquirements 
of the liiboii|^ng classes are nut only attested by Baxter, and the Pres¬ 
byterian divines, but admitted by Bishop Burnet, who, during his 
missiom in the west of Scotland, was amazed to find a poor ('ommon- 
alty so able to argue,” &c. But we need not go to a sister ehureb for 
^roof or example. The diffiision'nf light and knowledge through this 
Kingdom, by the exertions of the Bishops and clergy, by Kjiiscopahans 
' and Puritans, from Edward VI. to the Restoration, was os wonderAil as 
it is praiseworthy, a>id may be justly placed among the moqt remiwk- 
able fMta of history. 
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Comment. 

If acquiescence without insight; if warmtli without 
light; if an immunity from doubt, given and ^^uarantci'd 
by a resolute ignorance; if the habit of taking for gratUed 
the- words of a catechism, remembered or forgotten; if a 
mere seusation of positiveness substituted—1 will not say, 
for the sense of G&rbavnty ; but—for that oalm nssnranco, 
the very means and conditions of which it supersedes ; if 
belief that seeks the darlfness, and yet strikes no root, 
iiumovablo as the lim{)et from tlie rook, and like the 
limpet, fixed there by mere force of adhesion; if these 
suiKco to make men Christians, in what sense could the 
apostle affirm that believers receive, not indeed worldly 
wisdom, that comes to nought, but the wisdom of God, 
that we might knenveuid cmnpreh&nd the things that are 
freely given to ns of God ? On wliat grounds could lie 
donoftnee the sinceTvstyV'rriutr of spirit •AHde/eotivey where it 
dues not likewise bring forth fruits in the UNDERSTANUiNa ? 


APHOlirSM XIV. 

In onr pi'csent state, it is little less than impossible that 
the affections should be kept constant to an object which 
gives no employment to the understanding, and yet cannot 
be made manifest to the senses. The •exei*ciso of the 
reasoning and reflecting powers, increasing insight, and 
enlarging views, ui’e requisite to keep alive the sbbstaj^tial 
faith in the heart. * * 


APHORISM XV. 

In tl|e state of perfection, perhaps, all other faculties 
may be swallowed up in love, or Bnpcrscileil by immediate 
vision; but it is on the wings of the cherubim, that is, 
(according to the interpretation of the ancient Hebrew 
doctors) the fntelf-eetual powen and energies, that we most 
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first be bomo up to tbe “ pure exnpjrean.*’ It must be 
seraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect mortals, that can 
bum unfuelled and self-fed. Give me m^erstwnding (is the 
prayer of the Soyal Psalmist), and I shall observe thy law 
with my whole heart}—Thy law is exceeding broad —that is, 
comprehensive, pregnant, containing fur more than the 
apparent import of the vrords on a first perusak Jt is my 
meditation all the dan.^ 


Comment. 

It is worthy of especial observation, that the Scriptures 
are distinguished from all other writings pretending to 
inspiration, by the strong and frequent recommendations 
of knowledge, and a spirit of inquiry. Without reflection, 
it is evident that neither the one can be a<;quired nor the 
other oxoi'cised. 


APHORISM XVI. 

The word rational has been strangely abused of late 
times. This must not, however, disincline ns to the 
weighty consideration, that thoughtfulness, and a desire to 
rest all our convictions on grounds of right reasoning, are 
inseparable from the cliai'acter of a Christian. 


APHORISM XVII. 

A refleqjbing mind is not a flower fhat gfrows wild, or 
comes up of its own accord. The difSculty is indeed 
greater than many, who mistake quick recollection for 
^thought^ are disposed to admit; but how much le.ss than it 
would be, liad we not been bom and bred in a Christian 
and Protestant land, few of us are sufficiently aware. Tmly 
may we, and thankfully ought we to, exclaim with the 
Psalmist: The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth 
understanding wnto the simjtle.^ 

' Pa. cxix. 34.—Eti. ** Pa. cpiix. 97.~Kx>. ‘ Fs. dacix. 130 .—Ed. 
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•APHORISM XVIII. 

Examine the journals of our zealous missionaries, I will 
not say among the Hottentots or Esquimaux, but in the 
highly dviUsedf though fearfully unc-ultivatedy inhabitants 
of ancient India. How often, and how feelingly, do they 
describe the difficulty of rendering the simplest chain of 
thought intelligible to the ordinary natives, the rapid 
exhaustion of their whole power of attention, and wjtli 
what distressful effort it*is exerted while it lasts ! Yet it 
is among these that the hideous piMctices of sc1f*torture 
chiefly pinvail. O, if folly were no easier than wisdom, 
it being often so very much more grievouSf how certainly 
might these unhappy slaves of superstition be converted to 
Christianity! But, alas! to swing by liooks passed 
through the back, «r to walk in shoes with nails of iron 
pointed upwards through the soles—all this is so much less 
(Jijffitvlt, demands so much less exertion of the will than to 
r^eetj and by reflection to gain knowledge and tranquillity! 


Comment. 

It is not tiTio, that ignorant ponsons have no notion of 
the advaiiShyes of truth and knowledge. They confess, 
they sec and bear witness to these advantages in the 
conduct, the immunities, and the superior powers of the 
possessors. Were they attainable by pilgrimages the most 
toilsome, or penances the most painful, we should a.ssun*d]y 
have as many pilgrims and self-tormentors in the servme of 
true religion, as \iow exist under the tyraiifly of Papal 
or Brahman superstition. 


APHORISM XTX. 

In countries enlightened by the gospel, however, the 
most formidable and (it is to be feared) the most frequent 
impediment to men’s turning tho mind inward upon thera- 
aelyes, is thtft th^ are afraid of what they shall find there. 
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« 

There is an aching hollowness in the bosom, a dark cold 
speck at the heart, an obscure and 'boding sense of 
somewhat, that must be kept out of the conscience; 

some secret lodger^ whom they can neither resolve to eject 
or retain.^ 


Comment. 

Few are so obdnraln, few have sufficient strength of 
character, to be able to draw forth an evil tendency or 
immoral practice into distinct aonsciousnesst without bring¬ 
ing it in the same moment bcfo^e an awaking conscience. 
But for this very reason it becomes a duty of conscience to 
form the mind to a habit of distinct consciousness. An 
unreflecting Christian walks in twilight among snares and 
pitfalls ! He entreats the heavenly Father not to lead him 
into temptation, and yet places himself on tlie very edge of 
it, because ho w'ill not kindle the tor(Jli which his Father 
had given into his hands, as a means of prevention, and 
lost he should pray too late. 

* The following sonnet was oxti'iiuteil by inc from }Ierl)ert’s * Temple/ 
in u work Jong siiu'u out of ]>rint, f«^r the purity of the lungungeamithe 
fiilne&s of thu sense. But 1 shall be excused, I trust, m repeating it 
here for Jiigher merits and with higher purposes, os a foifiblu e.omment 
on the words in Ihu to\ t. 

* 

Oi'uees vouchsafed in a Christian land, 

Lonl! with what care h»st thou begirt us round 
Parents fjjfst season us. Then schonlnifisters 
Deliver ns to laws. They s(Mid us bound ' 

To rules of reason. Holy messengers ; 

Pulpits and Sundays; sorrow dogging sin; 

AiVictions sorted; anguish of all sizes'} 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in.' 

Bibles laid open; millions of surprizes; 

Blessings beforehand; tifs of gratefulness; 

The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 

Without, our slininu j within, our consciences § 

Angels and gi'occ; eternal hopes and fears 1 
Yet all these fences, and their whole array, 

One cunning bosom-bin blows quite away. 
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APHORISM XX. 

Among the yarioun undci‘tal<ings of men, can thora bo 
mentioned one more important, can there; bo conceived one 
more sublipie, than an intention to form tlio Imman miiiel 
anew after the divine image? The very intention, if it be 
eineere, is a ray of its dawning. 

The requisites for the execution of tfils high intent may 
be comprised under three licails , the prudential, the inorjil, 
and the spiritual. • 


APHORISM XXT. 

First, BELTGTOUS PRUDENCE. —Whut this i.s, will bo best 
explained by its effects and operations. PitUDENOE in tlio 
service of beIjIGIoj/ consists in tbo prevention or abate- 
mei^t of hindrances iind distriiction.s ; and consequently in 
avoiding, or removing, all such circumataricos us, by 
diverting the attention of the workman, TOtanl the pro¬ 
gress and hazard the safety of the work. Tt is likewise 
(1 deny not) a part of this nnwoi-ldly juiidcncc, to pl.aco 
ourselves as much and as oft^>n as it is in our power so to 
do, in circumstances directly favourable to our great design; 
and to avail ourselves of all the ‘positive helps and further- 
imces which iliese circumstances afford. Hut neither dare 
w'o, as Christians, forget whose and under what dominion 
the thin][^ are, qtUB nos circunisttDif, that is, which stand 
around us. We are to remember, that it is the world that 
constitutes our outward circumstances; that in the foam of 
the world, which is evermoits at variance witff the Divine 
form (or idea) they arc cast and moulded ; and that of the 
means and measures which bhe same prudence requires in 
the forming anew of the Divine Image in tho soul, the far 
greater number suppose the world at enmity with our 
desigpa We are to avoid its snares, to repel its atUieks, to 
suspect its aids and succours, and even when compelled to 
receive them as allies within our trenches, wo are to 
commit the outworks alone to their charge, and to .keep 
them at a jdklous distance from the citadel. The powers 
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of the world are often christened^ bat seldom christianized. 
They are \mt proselytes of the outer gate; or like the Sajcons 
of old, enter the land as auxiliaries, and remain in it as 
conquerors and lords. 


APHORISM XXII. 

The 1 ‘ules of pinidenco in general, like the laws of the 
stone iahles, arc for the most part prohibitive. Thou shalt 
nut is thciir characteristic formula: and it is *>0 especial 
]»art of Christian prudence that it should be so. Nor would 
it be diflicult to bring under this head, all the social 
obligat ions that arise out of the relations of the present lifo, 
which the sensual understanding (ro ttIq 'lapKog, 

Romans viii. G.) is of itself able to discover, and the per¬ 
formance of which, under favourable circumstances, the 
merest worldly self-interest, without levo or faith, is suffi¬ 
cient to enforce; but whudi Christian Prudence enlivens 
by a higher ])rinciple, and i^enders symbolic and sacra¬ 
mental. {Bpliesians v. 32.) 

Comment. 

This then, under the appellation of prudential requisites, 
comes first under consideration: and may be regarded as 
the shrine and frame-work for the Divine image, iut,o 
which the worldly human is to be transformed. We are 
next to bring out the Divine Portrait itself, the distinct 
features of its coiiutenance, as a sojourner among men ; its 
benign aspect turned towards its fellow-pilgrims, the ex¬ 
tended arm,^and the hand that blesscth end healeth. 


APHORISM XXIII. 

The outward service (QpriaKita ’) of ancient religion, the 

* See the epistle of St. James, v. i. v. 26, 27, where, in the auMioriscd 
version, the Greek word 0/n|ffcha is falsely rendered religion ; whether 
by mistake of the translator, or from the intended souse having become 
o^leto, I cannot decide. At all events, for the English reader of oar 
times it has the edect of an crioneons translation. It not only obscures 
tlw connexion of the passage, and weakens the peculiar force and 
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rites, ceremonies and ceremonial vestments of the old law, 
had morality for .their suhstnnce. They were the letter, 
of which moralit|r was the spirit; the enigma, of wliich 
morality was the meaning. Bnt morality itself is the 
service and ceremonial (cultus exterior, BprisKsla) t^f the 
Christian religion. The scheme of grace and truth that 
became ^ through Jesus Christ, the faith that looks ” down 

Hablimitjr of the thou|rht, rciidering it ronmaralitrly Hut and trivial, 
almost indeed tAutolot;u'a1, but has oi'casioncii this partuMiliir \enie to bo 
perverted into a support of a very dangerous error ; and the whole 
epistle tube considered as a set-off against the epi.stlcs and detdaratioiM 
of St. Paul, instead of (what in fai't it i.s) a iniistorly coininent and con- 
Kimation of the same. 1 need not inform the religions reader, that 
James, c. i. v, 27, b the favourite text and most btsistod authority of 
those divines who represent the Itedccmer uf the world as little more than 
n moral reformer, and the Christum faith as a code of ctliios, differing 
from the moral system of Moses and the prophets by an iidditional 
motive; or rather, by the additional strength and clearnoss which the 
historical fact of the resiyrection lias given to the samu motive. 

’ The Greek word lykrsro, unites in itself the two senses of began to 
exisf «nd was made to exist. It exemplifies the force of tho 7niddle vowe, 
in distinction from the verb reflex. In answer to a note on John i. 2., 
in the Unitarian version of the New Testament, 1 think it worth 
noticing, that the same word is used in the very same sense by Aristo< 
phaiios in that famous parody on the cosmogonies of tlio Mj thic poets, or 
tho creation of the fiiiitc, as delivered, or supposed to be delivcrcJ, in 
the Cabiric or Samothracian mysteries, in the G^raedy of tlie Birds. 

*-ytwr'"Oii/tMirot» Q'searoc re 

Ka! IV;. 

’ James c. i. v. 25. 'O vapastul/ag etc vofiov riKiiov rbv nje 
t\fvf)ep!ac. The Greek word, parahtpsas, signifios tho incurvation or 
liendiiig of the body in the act of looking down %ntds, os, for in.stance, in 
the eiidcavofir to see the ivfluctod image of a star in the water at the 
bottom of a well. A more happy or fon-ible word could not have been 
(boseii to express tlie i^tiiro and iiltiniate object of refU'Ction, and to en¬ 
force the necessity of it, in order to distuver the liv iiiji^fountain and 
spring-head of the evidence of the Ciiristian faith in the believer himself, 
mid at the same time to point out the scat and region, where alone it is 
to be found. Qaantum sumnSt snmtts. That winch we find within our- 
Mdi'cs, which is more than ourseh es, and yet the ground of whatever 
is good and permanent therein, is the substance and life of all other 
knowledge. 

N.B. *Tbe Familists of the sixteenth century, and .similar enthusiasts 
of later date, overlooked the essential fioint, that it was a /ato, and a 
law that involved its own end (reXop), a perfect law (nXcior.) or law that 
perfects or completes itself; and therefore, its obligations are CHiled, in 
reference to human statutes, imperfect duties, i.e. incoereiblo from 
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inio the perfect law of liberty, has light for fit garment t 
Us very robe is righteousness. 

K. 

COMMWNT. 

Herein the apostle places the pre-eminence, the peculiai 
and distinguishing excellence, of the Cliristiaii religion. 
The ritual is of the same kind, (pfioovoiov) though not of 
the same order, with the religion itself—not arbitrary or 
conventional, as types and hieroglyphics ore in relation 
to the things expressed by them ; but inseparable, consub- 
stantiated (as it wore), and partying therefore of the same 
life, permanence, and intriiibic worth with its spirit and 
principle. 


APHORISM XXIV. 

Morality is the body, of which the faith in Christ is the 
soul—BO far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to its 
state of warfare on eirth, and the appointed form and in¬ 
strument of its communion with the present world ; yet not 
“ terrestrial,” nor of the world, but a celestial body, and 
capable of being transfigured from glory to glory, in accor¬ 
dance with the varying circumstances and outward relations 
of its moving and informing spirit. 


APHORISM XXV. 

Woe to the man, who will believe neither power, freedom, 
nor morality; because he nowhere finds either entire, or 
unmixed w^th sin, thraldom and infirmity. In the natural 
and intelleotnal realms, we distinguish what we cannot 
sepamte; and in the moral world, we must distinguish in 
order to separate. Yea, in the clear distinction of good 
*)rom evil the process of separation commences. 

withont. They overlooked that it was a law ihatpor^tMMOci^ (Nti/ioc 
firotn to aUot, or maJee dwiawn of) to eacli man the apiiere and 

limits within which it is to be exercised—which as St. Peter notices of 
certain profound passages in the writings of St. Panl, (2 Pet. o. iiL r. 
IG.)—ok seA dorruHierot orpifSKavoiv, wc wd rit Xofirac yp<*fdc» 

ttpits nfv tdiav avrvv avaXstav, 
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• Comment. 

It was cnstomiw'y with religions nion in former times, to 
make a rule of taking every morning some text, or aphorism/ 
for their occasional meditation during the day, and thus lo 
fill up the intervals of their attention business. I do not 
point it out for imitation, as knowing too well, how apt 
these self-imposed rules are to dogcnerale into superstition 
or hollowness; otherwise I wonld have recommended the 
following as the first oxerciso. 


APUORISM XXVL 

It is a dnll and ohtiise mind, that must divide in order 
to distinguish ; but it is a still wmrsn, that distniguishcs in 
order to divide. In the former, w'c ma^' contemplate the 
source of superstition and idolatry ; in the latter, of schism, 
herqpy,“ and a seditious and sectarian spirit.* 

' In accordance with a preceding remark, on the use of etymology in 
disciplining Uie youthful mind to tluiughtfiil liabits, and as ciinsistcnt 
with the title of this work, ‘ Aids to Keilectiun/' I sholl offer no apology 
for the following and similar notes : 

Aphorism, determinate position, from the Greek, ap, from; and hori- 
m», to bound or limit; wheiiic our horizon. —Jn order to get the full 
sense of a woAl, we should first present to uur minds the visual image 
that forms its primary meaning. .Draw lines of different coloiiis round 
the different counties of England, and then cut out each separately, as in 
the common play-maps that children take to pieces and put together—so 
that each district can be contemplated apart from Aie rest, as a whole in 
itself. This twofold act of circumscribing, and detaching, when it is 
exerted by the mind on buhjecls of reflection and reason, is to aphor%ze, 
and tlie result an aphqptsm. • 

* To N^rov iitimKamv tiz iroXXiev dtStv iSioriiTaQ, — iMmasc. de Mysl. 
h}/ypt; that is, Tiicy divided the intelligible into many and sc\eral in- 
do idnalitios. 

” From i&piatQ. Though well aWarc of its formal and apparent deri¬ 
vation firom haireo, I am inclined lo refer both words to airo, as the 
primitive term, containing the primary yisuol image, and therefore 
should ^plain hmresiSf as a wilful raising into public notice, an uplifting 
(flv dimlay) of any particular opinion diffining from the estaoHshed 
TClief or the church at large, ana making it a ground of schism, that 
is, di^ion, 

* I mean these words in their large and philosophic sense in relation 
to the sjstrit, dt originating temper and tendency, and not to any one 
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APHORISM XXVIL* 

Ezclnsiyo of the abstract sciences, the largest and 
worthiest portion of our knowledge consists of aphorisms ; 
and the greatest and best of men is but an aphorism. 


APHORISM XXVIII. 


On the pviidential influence which the fear or foresight of the con- 
srquences of liis actions, in respect of his own loss or gain, may exert on 
a newly-converted Belierer. 


Precautionary remark. —I meddle not with the dis¬ 
pute respecting conversion, whether, and in what sense, 
necessary in all Christians. It is sufficient for my purpose, 
that a very number of men, even in^hristian countries, 

need to be converted, and that not a few, I trust, have been. 
The tenet becomes fanatical and dangerous, only when rare 
and extraordinary exceptions are made to be the general 
rule;—when what was vouchsafed to the apostle of the Gen¬ 
tiles by especial grace, and for on especial purpose, namely, 
a conversion* begun and completed in the same moment, 
is demanded or expected of all men, as a necessa^ sign and 
pledge of their election. Late observations have shown, 
tliat under many circumstances the magnetic needle, even 
after the disturbing influence has been removed, will keep 
wavering, and reifaire many days before it poiz\^ aright, 
and remains steady to the pole. So is it ordinarily with 
the s^ul, after it has begun to free itself from the disturb- 


inodo under which, or to any one class, in or by which it may be di<i- 
played. A seditions spirit may (it is poss-ble, though not probable) e^ ist 
in the council-chamber of a jialacc strongly as in a mob in Palucp* 
Yard; and a sectarian spirit in a cathedral, no less than in a conventicle. 

* Whereas Christ’s other disciples had a breeding under him, 8t. Paul 
«a» bom an apostle; not carved out, as the rest, by degrees and in 
course of time, but a fusile apostle, an apostle poui^ out and mUt in a 
mould. As Adam was a perfect man in an instant, so was St. Fhul a 
perfect Christian. The same spirit was the lightning that melted, and 
the mould that received and shaped him.—^mne’s Sermons —quoted 
from memory. • 
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ing forces of the flesh and the world, and to convert' 
itself towards Grod. 


APHORISM XXIX. 

Awakened by the cock-crow, (a sermon, a calamity, a 
sick bed, or a providential escape) the Christian pilgrim 
sets out in the morning twilight, while jet the truth (the 
vofiog TtXsLoe 0 rqc IXevOeplat') is below the horizon. Certain 
necessary cmisequences of his past life and his present under¬ 
taking will bo seen by the refraction of its light: more will 
be apprehended and conjectured. The phantasms, that had 
predominated daring the hours of darkness, are still busy. 
Though they no longer present themselves os distinct forms, 
they yet remain as formative motions in the pilgrim’s soul, 
unconscious of its own activity and overmasterod by its 
own workmanship. Things take the signature of thought. 
The shapes of the recent dream become a mould for the 
objedts in the distance; and these again give an outward¬ 
ness and a sensation of reality to the shapings of the 
dream. The bodings inspired by the long habit of selfish¬ 
ness, and self-seeking cunning, though they are now com¬ 
mencing the process of their purification into that fear 
which is the beginning of wisdom, and which, as such, is 
ord.ained to 1)e our guide and safeguard, till the sun of love, 
the perfect law of liberty, is fully arisen—these bodings 
will set the fancy at work, and haply, for a time, transform 
the mists of dim and imperfect knowledge^nto determinate 
superstitions. But in either case, whether seen clearly or 
dimly, whether beholden or only imagined, the eonsequej^es, 
contemplated in thbir bearings on the individual^ inherent’' 

^ From the Latin, converiere —that ia, by an act of the will io Utm 
iotoards the true pole, at the aanm time (lor this ia the force of the pre* 
positive con) that the understanding is convinced and made aware of its 
existence and direction. 

^ The ^flowing extract firom Leighton’s ‘ Theological Lectures,’ sect, 
II. may serve as a comment on this sentence: 

“ The human mind, however stunned and weakened by the fall, still 
retains some faint idea of the good it has lost; a kind of languid sense 
of its and indigence, with affections suitable to tliese obscure 

notions. This A least is beyond all doubt and indisputable, that all 

C 
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desire of happiness and dread of pain, become mxMvea^ and 
(unless all distinction in the words be done awaj with, and 
either prudence or virtue be reduced * to a superfluous 
synonyme, a redundancy in all the languages of the civilized 
world), these motives, and the acts and forbearances directly 
proceeding from them, fall under the head of prupgitge, as 
belonging to one or other of its four veiy distinct species. 

I. It may be a prudence, that stands in opposition to a 
higher moral life, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent 
the soul from ever arriving at the hatred of sin for its own 
exceeding sinfulness {Rom, vii. 13): and this is an evil 

PRUDENCE. * 

II. Or it may be a neutral prudence, not incompatible 
with spiritual growth: and to this we may, with especial 
propriety, apply the words of our Lord, “What is not 
against us is for us.” It is therefore an innocent, and 
(being such) a proper, and goimmendable prudence. 

III. Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher 
principle than itself. The mind and conscience of the 
individual may be reconciled to it, in the foreknowledge of 
the higher principle, and with a yearning towards it that 
implies a foretaste of future freedom, The enfeebled con¬ 
valescent is reconciled to his cratches, and thankfully makes 
use of them, not only because they are necessary for his 
immediate support, but likewise, because they are the 

men wish well to themselves; nor can the mind divest itself of this pro¬ 
pensity, without divesting itself of its being. This is what the sehoolincn 
mean, when in their manner of e.\prcssion they say, that 'the will 
(voluntas, not arbitridm) is carried towards happiness nut simply as tet//, 
but as nature.” 

I venturo to remark that this position, if not more ceriainlg would be 
lnore^n;idcRd^ true, if instead of beatUndo, the wird indoleniia (that is, 
fireedom from pain, negative Iiappiness) had been used. But this depends 
on the exact meaning attached to the term sel/yOi which more in another 
'place. One conclusion, however, follows inevitably from the jMwxding 
position, namely, that this propensity can never be legitimately made-the 
^fiineipU of morality, even because it is no part or appurtefianoe of the 
*morat will; and bemuse the proper object of the moral principle hi to 
limit and control this propensity, and to determine in wnat be, 

and in what it ought to be gratiiira; while it is the business of philosophy 
to instruct the understanding, and the office of religion to convince the 
whole man, that otherwise than as a regulate, and of course therefore a 
whoriiaatey end, this proronsi^, innate and inalienable though it be, 
sah never be realised or fiufillea. 
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means nnd conditions of exercise; and bj eTercisc, of 
establishing, gradtttim paulatinby that strength, flexibility, 
and almost sponlAneons obedience of the muscles, which 
the idea and cheering presentiment of health hold out to 
him. He finds their valtie in their present necessity, and 
their as they are the instruments of finally superseding 
it. This i8 a faithful, a wise pruderce, having indeed, its 
birth-place in the world, and the wisdom of this world for 
its father; but naturalized in a better land, and having the 
wisdom from above for its sponsor and spiritual parent. 
To steal a dropt feather from the spicy nest of the Pheenix, 
(the fond humour, I mean, of the mystic divines and allego- 
rizers of Holy Writ,) it is the son of Terah from Ur of the 
Chaldees, who gives a tithe of all to the King of Righteous¬ 
ness, without - father, without mother, without descent, 
(No/iO£ af/rord/Liof), and I’oceiycs a blessing on the remainder. 

IV. Lastly, there is a prudence that co-exists with 
morality, as moralify co-cxists with the spiritual life: a 
prud,ence that is the organ of both, as the understanding is 
to the reason and the will, or as the lungs are to the heart 
and brain. , This is A hojiT prudence, the steward faithful 
and discreet, (oiicot'ofioe iriaroc cat ^povifiog, Lulce xii. 42S), 
the “eldest servant” in the family of faith, bom in the 
house, and “ made the ruler over his lord’s household.” 

Let not, |hen, 1 entreat you, m^ purpose be misunder¬ 
stood; as if, in distinguishing virtue from prudence, I 
wished to divide the one from the other. True morality is 
hostile to that prudence only, which is preclusive of truo 
morality. aThe teacher, who subordinates prudence to virtue, 
cannot be supposed to dispense with it; and he who teaches 
the proper connexion of the one with the other, does»not 
depreciate the lower in any sense; while by malting it a 
liz^ of the same chain with the higher, and receiving ihe 
same influence, he raises it. 

In general. Morality may be compared to the consonant, 
Prudence to the vowel. The former cannot be uttered 
(reduced to practice) but by means of the latter. 
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APHORISM XXX. 

What the duties of morality are, the apostle instmcts 
the believer in full, comprising them under the two heads 
of negative aud positive; negative, to keep himself pure 
from the world; and positive, beneficence from loving- 
kindness, that is, love of his fellow-men (his kind) as him¬ 
self. 


APHORISM XXXT. 

Last and highest, come the spiritual, comprising all the 
truths, acts, and duties that have an especial reference to the 
Timeless, the Permanent, the Eternal: to the sincere love 
of the True, as truth; of the Good, os. good : and of God 
as both in one. It comprehends the whole ascent from 
uprightness (morality, virtue, inward rectitude) to godUke- 
ness, with all the acts, exercises, and disciplines of mind, 
will, and affection, that are requisite or conducive to the 
great design of our Redemption from the form of the evil 
one, and of our second creation or birth in the divine 
image.^ 

^ It is worthy of observation, and may furnish a fruitful subject for 
future reflection, how nearly this scriptural division coincides with the 
Platonic, which, commencing with the prudential, or I he habit of act .uid 
purpose proceeding from enlightened self-interest, [qm animi imperio. 
corporis servUio, rerum atixtho, tn proprium sui commodwm et stbi pro- 
vidus vtitw,hunc esse prudentem st€Uniinu8\ ascends to the moral, that is, 
to and remedial virtues: and seeks its summit in the imitation 

of the Divine '~>atiure. In this last division, ans>v«ving to that which we 
hare called the Spiritual, Plato includes all those inward acts and aspira¬ 
tions, waitings, and watchings, which have a growth in godlikeiicss for 
their immediate purpose, and the union of the liurnan soul with the 
Supreme Grood as their ultimate objci t. Nor wiui it altogether wibliont 
gyonnds that several of the Fathers ventured tn believe that Plato had 
aome dim conception of the necessity of a Divine Modintor, whether 
through some indistinct echo of the patriarchal faith, or mint rays of 
light refracted from the Hebrew pivipliets through a Phceiiician medium, 
(to which he may possibly have referred in his phrase, QtoTrapadSTof; 
Vo^a, the wisdom delivered from Ood), or by his own sense of the mys- 
terioni contradiction in human nature tetween the will and the reason, 
the natural appetences and the not less iniiiite law of conscience {Romans 
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•APHORISM XXXII. 

It may be an additional aid to refloction, to distingfnisb 
the thme kinds severally, according to the faculty to which 
each con^sponds, the part of our human nature which is 
more particularly its organ. Thus: the prudential corre¬ 
sponds to the sense and the understanding; the moral to the 
heart and the conscience; the spiritual to the will and the 
reason, that is, to the finite will reduced to harmony with, 
and in subordination to, the reason, as a ray from tliat time 
light which is both reason and will, universal reason, and 
will absolute. 

II. 14, 15), we shall in vain attempt to detennine. It is not impossible 
that all thive may have m-operat^ m partially nnvuilinfr those awful 
truths to this plank from the wreck of paradise thrown on the shores of 
idolatrous Greece, to this Divine Philosopher, 

, Che ’n quolla soliiera ando pii\ in'<>8so al segno 

A! qiial aggiuiigo, a chi dal cielo ^ dato. 

Petraroh: Del Trionfo della Farnttf Cap, III. 5, 6. 



UBPLECTIONS, 

IHTBODUCTOrr TO 

WOBAL AND BBLraiOUS APHORISMS. 


ON SENSIBILITY. 

f 

I F Pioidenco, though practically inseparable from Mo¬ 
rality, is not to be confounded with the Moral Principle; 
still less may Sensibility, that is, a constitutional quickness 
of Sympathy with Pain and Pleasure, and a keen sense of 
the gratifications that accompany social intercourse, mutual 
endearments, and reciprocal preferences, be mistaken, or 
deemed a Substitute for either. Sensibility is not eren a 
sure pledge of a good heart, though among the most 
common meanings of that many-meaning and too com¬ 
monly misapplied expression. 

So far from being cither Morality, or one with the 
Morql Principle, it ought not oven to be pL ced in the same 
rank with Phidence. For Prudence is at least on offspring 
of the Understanding; but Sensibility (the Sensibility, I 
mean, here spoken of), is for the greater part a quality of 
nerves, and a result of individual bodily temperament. 
Prudence is an active Principle, and implies a saoiifioe 
" of Self, though only to the same Self projected, as it were^ 
to a distance. But the very term Sensibility, marks its 

Q ive nature; and in its mere self, apart from Choice and 
ection, it proves little more than the comoidence or 
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contagion of pleasurable or painful Sensations in different 
persons. • 

Alas! how uiRcy are there in this over-stimulateiLage, 
in which the occuiTonco of excessive and unhealthy sensi¬ 
tiveness is so frequent, as even to have i-everscd the current 
meaning of the word, neroom. How many are * there 
whose seneibility prompts them to remove those evils alone, 
which by hideous spectacle or clamorous outcry are pre¬ 
sent to their senses and disturb their selfish enjoyments. 
Provided the dunghill is not l^efore their parlour window, 
they are contented to know that it exists, and perhaps 
as the hotbed on which* their own luxuries are reared. 
Sensibility is not necessarily Benevolence. Nay, by ren¬ 
dering us tremblingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it fre¬ 
quently prevents it, and induces an effeminate Selfisliiiess 
instead, 

panipoi*ii)g the coward heart, 

With feelings all too delicate for use. 

Sweet are the 'I'eurs, that fi'oin a Howard’s cyo 
Droj) on the check of one, ho lifts from earth: 

Anil he, who works me good with unmoved face, 

Does it but half, lie chills me, while he aids, 

My Benefactor, not niy Brother Man. 

But even this, this cofrl benovoloiicc, 

Seems Worth, seems Slanhood, when there rise before me, 

The sluggard Pity’s vision-weaving tribe, 

Who eigh for wretchedness yet shun the wretched, 

Nursing in some dulieiuiis solitude. 

Their slothful Loves and dainty Sympatliles.* 

Lastly:^ where Yirtue is. Sensibility is Wie ornament and 
becoming Attire of Virtue. On certain occasions it may 
almost be said to become '^ Virtue. Bat Sensibility and all 

' This paragraph is abridged from the Wafchmtmf No. IV. March 
25, 171)6; respecting which the inquisitive Ih'ader may consult my 
* Literary Life .^—Authors note in editions 1 (1825) and 18S6, since sup- 
prcaseil.— Ed. 

* Coleridge’s * Keflections On Having Left a Place of Betiremoot,’ 

1. 48, &c. ('Sibylline Leaves,’ 1797).—Eo. 

* Tlftre sometimes occurs an apparent play on words, which not only 
to the Moraliaer, hut even to the philosophical Etymologist, appears 
more than a mere Play. Thus in the doub o sense of the word, wome. 

I have known persons so anxious tp have tieir dress become them, as to 
convert it at Jength into their proper self, and thus actually (o become 
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the amiable qualities may likewise become, and too often 
have liecome, the panders of Yice and .the instruments of 
Seduction. ^ 

So must it needs be with all qualities that have their 
rise only in parts and fra>gment8 of our nature. A man of 
warm passions may sacrifice Lalf his estate to rescue a 
friend from prison; for he is naturally sympathetic, and 
the more social part of his nature happened to be upper¬ 
most. The same man shall aftewards exhibit the same 
disregard of money in an attempt to seduce that friend’s 
wife or daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hobbes, and the whole School 
of Materialists will appear inconsiderable, if it be compared 
with the mischief effected and occasioned by the senti¬ 
mental Philosophy of Sterne, and his numerous imitators. 
The vilest appetites and the most remorseless inconstancy 
towards their objects, acquired the titles of the Hearty the 
irresistihle FeelingSj the too tender Sensibility; and if the 
Frosts of Prudence, the icy chains of Human Law thawed 
and vanished at the genial warmth of Human Nature, 'who 
could help it ? It was an amiable Weakness ! 

About this time, too, the profanation of the word Love, 
rose to its height. The French Naturalists, Buffon and 
others, borrowed it from the sentimental Novelists: the 
Swedish and English Philosophers took the contagion ; and 
the Muse of Science condescended to seek admission into 
the Saloons of Fashion and Frivolity, rouged like a harlot, 
and with the harlot’s wanton leer. I know not how the 
Annals of Guilt tcould be better forced into the service of 
Virtue, than by such a Comment on tho present paragraph, 
as would be afforded by a selection from the sentimental 
corr^spondasLce produced in Courts of Justice within tho 
last thirty years, fairly translated into the true meaning of 
the words, and the actual Object and Purpose of the ima- 
mouB writers. 

Ho you in good earnest aim at Dignity of Character ? 
By all the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the chaims 
of an open countenance, I conjure you, O youth 1 turn 

the dress. Such a one, (safeliest spoken of by the neuter pronoun), I 
consider as but a suit of live finery. It is indifferent whether w'e say— 
It becomes he, or, he becomes it. ^ 
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away from those who live in the Twilight between Vice 
and Virtue. Ara not Keason, Discrimination, Law, and 
deliberate Ghoicef the distinguishing Characters of'Hu¬ 
manity P Can aught, then, worthy of a human Being, 
proceed from a Habit of Soul, which would exclude 
these and (to borrow a metaphor from Paganism) prefer 
the den o£ Trophonius to tho Temple and Oracles of the 
God of Light ? Can any thing manly^ I say, proceed from 
those, who for Law and Light would substitute shapeless 
feelings, sentiments, impulsos, which as far as they difPer 
from the vital workings in the brute animals, owe the 
difference to their former cbnnexion with the proper yirtu6s 
of Humanity ; as dendrites derive the outlines, that consti¬ 
tute their value above other clay-stones, from the casual 
neighbourhood and pressure of the plants, the names of 
which they assume P Remember, that Love itself in its 
highest earthly Bearing, as the gi'ound of the marriage 
union,^ becomes Lo^ by an inw'ard fiat of the Will, by a 

' It might be a mean of preventing many unhappy marriages, if the 
youtli of both sexes lind it early impressed on their minds, that Marriage 
contracted between Christians is a true and perfect Symbol or Mystery; 
that is, the actualizing Faith being siipiMisod to exist in the licceivcrs, 
it is an outward Sign co-essential with that wiiicli it signifies,or a living 
Fart of that, tho whole of which it represents. Marriage, therefore, in 
the Christian sense {Eplmkma v. 22 —33), as s^mlKihcal of the union of 
the Soul with Christ the Mediator, and with God through Christ, is per¬ 
fectly a sacramental ordinance, and not retained by tho lleformed 
Chun'.hes as one of thk Sacramento, for two reasons; first, that the 
Sign is not disfinc-'tve of the Church of Christ, an^ tlie Ordinance not 
peculiar nor pwing its origin to the Gns^iol Dispensation; secondly, it is 
not of universal obligation, not a means of Grace ciyoincd on all (Chris¬ 
tians. In other and plainer words, Marriage does not eonlaiii in itself 
an open Ih'ofussion of Christ, and it is not a Sacrament <if the C^rck, 
but only of certain Individual Members of the Church. It is evident, 
however, that neither of these reasons affect or dimmish the reliyiovs 
nature and dedicative force of the mon'iage Vow, or detract from tho 
solemnity in the Apostolic Declaration. Tins is a orisat Mvsterv. 

The interest which the state lies in the appropriation of one woman 
to one man, and the civil obligations therefram resulting, form an alto¬ 
gether distinct consideration. When I meditate on the words of the 
Apostle, oonfii'med and illuso'ated as they are, by so many harmonies 
Ill the Spiritual Structure of imr priiper Humanity, (m tlie image of God, 
male and female created he the man), and then reflect how little claim 
BO large a number of legal cohabitations have to the name of Christian 
marriages—1 fi^l inclined to doubt whether the plan of celebrating 
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completing and sealing Act of Moral Election, and lajs 
claim to permanence only under the form of duty. 

marriages universally by the Civil Magistrate, in the first instance, and 
leaving the rdigioua Covenant and sacramental Fledge to the election of 
the parties themselves, adopted during the Republic in England, and in 
our own times by the French Legislature, was not in fact, whatever it 
might be in intention, revermtial to (Christianity. At altievents, it was 
their own act and choice, if the parties mode bad woise by the profii- 
uation of a Gospel Mystery. 



PRUDENTIAL APHORISMa 

APHbUISM I. 

Leighton and CoLEAri>GE. 

W ITH respect to any final aim or end, the greater part 
of mankind live at liasard. They have no ceHain 
harbour in view, nor j^irect their course hj any fixed star. 
But to him that knoweth not the port to which he is 
bound, no wind can be favourable; neither can he who has 
not yet determined at what mark ho is to shoot, direct his 
arrow aright. 

It is not, however, the less true, that there is a proper 
object to aim it; and if this object be meant by the term 
happiness, (though I think that not the most appropriate 
term for a stjEite, the perfection of which consists in the 
exclusion of all Jiap (that is, chance), I assert that there is 
such a thing as human happiness, as mmmwm honmrif or 
ultimate good. What this is, the Bible aloi^e shows clearly 
and certainly, and points out the way that leads to the 
attainment of it. This is that which prevtiiled with St. 
Augustine to study, the Scriptures, and engagec^his afihe- 
tion to them. “In Cicero, and Plato, and other such 
ivriters," says he, “ I meet with many things acutely said, 
and things that excite a certain warmth of emotion, but 
in none of them do I find these words, Oome unto ms, 
all ye that lahour, and are heavy ladeny cmd I will give you 
rest.** '■ » 

' Av^ Ciceronem e£ Pkttonem, aliosque qjusmodi scfijftores, mvliasia/l 
acuie ateUif st lentier ctdsntia, in iis oinnibus hoo non tnvMnb, Vomto 
sd me, &c. [Matt. xii. 28.] 
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Comment. 

• 

Felicity, m Us proper sense, is but another word for 
fortunateness, or happiness; and I can see no advantage in 
the improper use of words, when proper terms are to be 
found, bnt, on the contrary, much mischi^. For, by 
familiarizing the mind to equivocal expressions, that is, 
sach as may bo taken in two or more different meanings, 
we introduce confusion of thought, and furnish the sophist 
with his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of 
sophistry consists, for the grealer part, in using a word in 
one sense in the premise, and in another sense in the con¬ 
clusion. We should accustom ourselves to thinks and 
reason^ in precise and stedfast terms; even when custom, 
oi* the deficiency, or the corruption of the language will 
not peiTQit the same strictness in speaking. The mathema¬ 
tician finds this so necessary to the truths which he is 
seeking, that his science begins witli, and is founded on, 
the definition of his terms. The botanist, the chemist, the 
anatomist, <&c., feel and submit to this necessity at all 
costs, even at the risk of exposing their several pursuits to 
tlio lidicule of the many, by technical terms, hard to bo 
remembered, and alike quaiTelsome to the ear and the 
tongue. Jn tlie business of moral and religious reflection, 
in tlie acquisition of clear and distinct conceptions of our 
duties, and of the relations in which we stand to God, our 
neighbour, and ourselves, no such difilcultics occur. At 
the utmost we have only to rescue words, already existing 
and familiar, from the false or vague meanings imposed on 
them by^ carelessness, or by the cl^)ping and debasing 
misusage of the market. And suicly happiness, duty, 
faith, truth, and final blessedness, .'ire matters of deeper and 
dearer interest for all men, than circles to the geometrician, 
oj: the characters of plants to the botanist, or the affinities 
and combining principle of the elements of bodien to the 
chemist, or even than the mechanism (fearful ai^i wonder¬ 
ful though it be !) of the perishable Tabernacle of the Soul 
can be to the anatomist. Among the aids to reflection, 
place the following maxim prominent: let distinctness in 
expression advance side by side with distindtion in thought. 
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For one aseless subtlety in our elder divines and moralists, 

I will produce ten sophisms of equivocation in the writings 
of our modern preceptors: and for one error resulting from 
excess in disHnguishirig the indifferent, I would show ten 
mischievous delusions from the habit of confounding ilie 
diverse. Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or rea¬ 
soning with another, make it a rule to ask yourself the 
precise meaning of the word, on which the point in question 
appears to turn; and if it may be (that is, by writers of 
authority has hem) used in seyoral senses, then ask which 
of these the word is at present intended to convey. By 
this moan, and scarcely \^ithout it, you will at length * 
acquire a facility in detecting the quid pro quo. And 
believe me, in so doing you will enable yourself to disarm 
and expose four-fifths of the main arguments of our most 
renowned irreligious philosophers, ancient and modern. 
For the quid pro quo is at once tho rock and quarry, on and 
with which the strong-holds of disbelief, materialism, and 
(more pernicious still) epicurean morality aro built. 


APHORISM II. 

LBianTON. 

If we seriously consider what religion is, wo shall find 
the saying of the wise king Solomon to he unexceptionably 
true: H&r ways are ways of pleasantness ^ ayd all hm paths 
are peace} • 

Doth religion require anything of ns more than that we 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this preset worfd ? 
Now what, I pray, can be more pleasant or peaceable 
than these ? Temperance is always at leisure, luxury 
always in a hurry: the latter weakens the body and 
pollutes tho soul; the former is the sanctity, purity, and 
sound state of both. It is one of Epicurus’s fixed maxims, 
“ That Iffe can never be pleasant without virtue.” 


' Proverbs iii. 17 .—Ed. 
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Comment. 

In the workb of moralists, both Christian and Pagan, it 
is often asserted (indeed there are few common-places of 
more frequent recurrence) that the happiness even of this 
life consists solely, or principally, in virtue; th&t virtue is 
the only happiness of this life; that virtue is the truest 
pleasure, &c. 

1 doubt pot that the meaning, which the writers intended 
to convey by these and the like expressions, was true and 
wise. But I deem it safer to Say, that in all the outward 
relations of this life, in all our outward conduct and 
actions, both in what we should do, and in what we should 
abstain from, the dictates of virtue are the very same with 
those of self-interest, tending to, though they do not proceed 
firom, the same point. For the outward object of virtue 
being the greatest producible sum of nappiness of all men, 
it must needs include the object of an intelligent self-love, 
which is the greatest possible happiness of one individual; 
for what is true of all, must be true of each. Hence, you 
cannot become better (that is, more virtuous), but you will 
become happier: and you cannot become worse (that is, 
more vicious), without an increase of misery (or at the best 
a proportional loss of enjoyment) as the consequence. If 
the thing were not inconsistent with our well-being, and 
known to be so, it would not have been classed as a vice. 
Thus what in an enfeebled and disordered mind is called 
prudence, is the' voice of nature in a healthful state : as is 
proved by the known fact, that the prudential duties, (that 
is, those actions which are commanded by virtue because 
they are 'prescribed by prudence), the animals fulfil by 
natural instinck 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy 
ajtd vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a 
temperate life and habits of active industry, whether tbia 
pleasure were or were not the chief or only determining 
motive thereto. Yirtue may, possibly, add to the pleasure 
a good of another kind, a higher gfood, perhaps, than the 
worldly mind is capable of unders^ding, a spiritual com¬ 
placency, of which in your present sensualised state you 
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can form no ideab It may addj I saj, but it cannot detract 
from it. Thns the Teflecied rays of the sun that gave 
light, distinction, «nd endless multiformity to the mind, 
afford at the same time the pleasurable sensation of warmth 
to the body. 

If then the time has not yet come for any thing higher, 
act on the maxim of seeking the most pleasure with 
the least pain: and, if only you do not seek where you 
yourself l^w it will not be found, this very pleasure and 
this freedom from the disquietude of pain may produce in 
yon a state of being directly and indirectly favourable 
to the germination and u^-spring of a nobler seed. If it 
be true, that men are miserable because they are wicked, it 
is likewise true, that many men are wicked 'because they 
are miserable. Health, cheerfulness, and easy circum¬ 
stances, the ordinary consequence of Temperance and 
Industry, will at least leave the field clear and open, will 
tend to preserve the'* scales of the judgment even: while 
the consciousness of possessing the esteem, respect, and 
sympathy of your neighbours, and the sense of your own 
increasing power and influence, can scarcely fail to give a 
tone of dignity to your mind, and incline you to hope nobly 
of your own Being. And thus they may prepare and pre¬ 
dispose yon to the sense and acknowledgment of a principle, 
differing not merely in degree but in hind from the facul¬ 
ties and instTnets of the higher and more intelligent species 
of animals, (the ant, the beaver, the elephant), and which 
principle is therefore your proper humaniiy. And on this 
account an^ with this view alone may obtain modes of 
pleasurable or agreeable sensation, without confusion of 
terms, be honoured with the title of refined, intellectual, 
ennobling pleasures! For Pleasure (and happiffess in its 
proper sense is but the continuity and sum-total of the 
pleasure wliich is allotted or happens to a man, and hence 
by the Greeks called ctri/^ia, that is, good-hap, or more re¬ 
ligiously tvSaiixovlaf that is, favourable providence)—plea¬ 
sure, 1 ^y, consists in the harmony between the specific 
excitabihly of a living creature, and the exciting causes 
correspon^nt thereto. Considered therefore exclusively 
in and for itself, the only question is, quamtwm^ not qwda t 
Sow mnwh on^tho whole f the contrary, that is, the painful 
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and disagreeable having been subtracted. The quality is a 
matter of taMe ; ei de gugtibus non est *-disputandimi No 
man can judge for another. 

This, 1 repeat, appears to me a safer language than the 
sentences quoted above, (that virtue alone is happiness; 
that happiness consists in virtue, &g.) sayings which I 
find it hard to reconcile with other positions of still more 
frequent occurrence in the same divines, or with the decla¬ 
ration of St. Paul: “ If in this life only we have hope, we 
are of all jmen most miserable.” 

At all events, I should rely far more confidently on the 
converse, namely, that to be vicious is to be Trdserahle. Few 
men are so utterly reprobate, so imbruted by their vices, 
as not to have some lucid, or at least quiet and sober, 
intervals; and in such a moment, dum desoefoiunt irce, few 
can stand up unshaken against tho appeal to their own 
experience—what have been the wages of sin P what has 
the devil done for you ? What sorfT of master have you 
found him ? Then let us in befitting detail^ and by a 
series of questions that ask no loud, and are secure against 
any /aZse, answer, urge home the proof of the position, 
that to be vicious is to be wretched: adding the fearful 
corollary, that if oven in the body, which as long as life 
is in it can never be wholly bereaved of pleasurable sensa¬ 
tions, vice is found to be misery, what must it not be in 
the world to come ? There, where even the crime is no 
longer possible, much less the gratifications that once 
attended it—where nothing of vice remains but its guilt 
and its misery-=-vico must be misery itself, all and utter 
misery.—So best, if I err not, may the motives of prudence 
be held forth, and the impulses of self-love be awakened, 
in alliance"'with truth, and free from the danger of con¬ 
founding things (the Law's of Duty, I mean, and the 
Maxims of Interest) which it deeply concerns ns to keep 
dffltinct, inasmuch as this distinction and the faith therein 
are essential to our moral nature, and this again the 
ground-work and pre-condition of tho spiritual ntato, in 
which the Humanity strives after G-odliness, and, in the 
name and power, and through the prevenient and aesisting 
grace, of the Mediator, will not strive in vain. 

The ad'oemtagee of a life passed in conformity with the 
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precepts of virtue and ndigion, and in how many and 
various respects they recommend virtue and religion, even 
on grounds of prudence, form a delightful subject of medi¬ 
tation, and a source of refi’eshing thought to good and 
pious men. Nor is it strange if, transported with the view, 
such persons should sometimes discourse on the charms of 
forms and •colours to men whose eyes arc not yet couched; 
or that they occasionally seem to invert the relations of 
cause and efFect, and forget that there am acts and deter¬ 
minations of the will and alEections, the cmiseqttcnces of 
which may be plainly foreseen, and yet cannot be made 
our proper and primary m<ftivcs for such acts and determi- * 
nations, without destroying or entirely altering the distinct 
nature and cluiracter of the latter. Sophron is well informed 
that wealth and extensive patronage will be the conse¬ 
quence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Constantia. 
But if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and 
were found out to b*?, Sophron’s main and determining 
mothc for seeking this love and esteem; and if Constantia 
were a woman that mcriterl, or was capable of feeling, 
either the one or the olher; would not Sophron find (and 
deservedly too) aversion and contempt in their stead ? 
Wherein, if not in this, differs the friendship of worldlings 
from true friendship ? Without kind offices and useful 
services, wherever the power and opportunity occur, love 
would bo a ITollow pretence. Yet what noble mind would 
not be offended, if he were thought to value the love for 
the sake of the services, and not rather the services for the 
sake of the love P * 


•aphorism III. 

Though prudence in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual 
holiness, yet without prudence, or iu opposition to it, 
neither virtue nor holiness can exist. 
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APHORISM IV. ; 

Art thoTL under the tyranny of sin ? a slave to vicious 
habits P at enmity with G-od, and a skulking fugitive from 
thy own conscience? 0, how idle the dispute, whether 
tlie listening to the dictates of prudence from'prudential 
and sclf'iuterested motives be virtue or merit, when the 
not listening is guilt, misery, madness, and despair! The 
best, the^most Gkristiavlike pity thou canst show, is to take 
pity on thy own soul. The best and most acceptable ser¬ 
vice thou canst render, is to do justice and show mercy to 
thyse^m 


! 



MORAL AND RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. 

APHORISM I. 

LlfilGHTON. 

W HAT the Apostles were in .‘in extraordinary wny, befit¬ 
ting the first annunciation of a Religion for all Man¬ 
kind, this all Teachers’of Moral I'rutli, who aim to prepare 
for its reception by calling the attention of men to the Law in 
their own hearts, may, without presumption, consider them¬ 
selves to be, under ordinary gifts and circumstances; namely, 
Ambassadors for the Greatest of Kings, and upon no mean 
employment, the great Treaty of Peace and Reconcilement 
betwixt him and Mankind. 


APHORISM IT. 

On the Feelinga Natvral to In^enuons MhMtmards those 
who have first led them to liefiect, 

• Leighton. 

Though Divine Truths are to be received equally from 
every Minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged that 
there is something (we know not what to csll it) of a more 
acceptable reception of those which at first were the means 
of bringing men to God, than of others; like the (pinion 
some have of physicians, whom they love. 
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APHORISM III. ' 

Leighton and Coleiudoe. 

Tlic worth nnd value of Knowledj?e is in proportion to the 
worth and value of its object. What, then, is the best 
knowledge ? 

The exactest knowledge of things, is, to know them in 
their causes; it is then an excellent thing, and worthy of 
their endeavours who are most .desirous of knowledge, to 
know the best things in their highest cansos; and the 
happiest way of attaining to this knowledge, is, to possess 
thoso things, and to know them in experience. 


APHORISM IV. 

Leighton. 

It is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy 
doth know and judge himself to be so. This being the 
])eculiar good of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in 
a reasonable way. It is not as the dull resting of a stone, 
or any other natural body in its natural place; but the 
knowledge and consideration of it is the fnaitlon of it, the 
very relishing and tasting of its sweetness. 

\ 

RTfiMAUK. 

As in a Christian land we receive the lessons of 
Morality iii ctuinexion with the Hoctrincs of Revealed 
Religion, we cannot too early free the mind from prejudices 
widely spread, in part through the abuse, but fai' more 
from ignorance, of the true meaning of doctrinal Terms, 
^ which, however they may have been perverted to the 
purposes of Fanaticism, are not only scriptural, bf|t of too 
frequent occurrence in Scripture to be overlooked or passed 
by in silence. The following cixtract, therefore, desei*ves 
attention, a.B clearing the doctrine of Salvation, in con¬ 
nexion with the divine Foreknowledge, fi'om alL objections on 
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the score of Morality, by the just and impressive view which 
the Archbishop h^ro gives of those occasional revolutiomiry 
moments, that Tux^ti of the Tide in the mind and character 
of certain Individuals, which (taking a religious course, 
and i*eferred immediately to the Author of all Good) were 
ill his day, more generally than at present, entitled KPfc’KCTUAfi 
CALMNO. The theological interpretation and the pliilosophic 
validity of this Apostolic Triad, Election, Salvation, and 
Effectual Calling, (the latter being the intcrincdiato), will 
be found among the Comments on the Aphorisms of 
Spiritual JmporL For our present purpose it will be 
autlicient if only I prove, that the Doctrines are in them-* 
selves inhUicmiiSi and may be both holdeu and taught without 
any practi<;.‘il ill-consequences, and without detriment to the 
moral frame. 


APITOKTRM V. 

Lkiohton. 

Two Links of the Chain (namely. Election and Salvation) 
are up in heaven in (tod’s own hand ; but this middle one 
(that is, Elfectual Calling) is let down to eartli, into the 
hearts of his children, and they laying hold on it have sure 
hold on thct»thcr two: for no power cjin .sever them. If, 
tlierefore, they can read the characters of God’s image in 
their own souls, those are the counteri)art of the golden cha¬ 
racters of his love, in which their names aib written in the 
hook of liM. Their believing writes their names under the 
promises of the revealed book of life (the Scriptures) and 
thus ascertains theift, that the same names are in*the secret 
book of life which God hath by himself from eternity. So 
that finding the stream of grace in their hearts, though they 
see not the fountain whence it flows, uor the ocean into 
which it returns, yet they know that it hath its source in 
their eternal election, and shall empty itself into the ocean 
of their Stomal salvation. 

If election^ effectual calling^ and salvation be insepa¬ 
rably linked together, then, by any one of them a man 
may lay hold mpon all the rest, and may know that his hold 
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is sure; and this is the way wherein we may attain and 
ought to seek, the coTnfoi'tahle assaranco of the loye of God. 
Therefore maJte your calling sure, and by that your election; 
for that being done, this follows of itself. We are not to 
pry immediately into the decree, but to read it in the per¬ 
formance. Though the mai'iner sees not the pole-star, yet 
the needle of the compass which points to it, tells him which 
way ho sails ; thus the heart that is touched with the load- 
Btfjno of divine love, trembling with godly fear, and yet 
still looj^ing towards God by fixed believing, interprets the 
fear by the love in the fear, and tells the soul that its course 
is heavenward, towards the hai^en of eternal rest. He that 
loves may bo sure he was loved first; and ho that chooses 
God for his delight and portion, may conclude confidently, 
that God has chosen him to be one of those that shall enjoy 
him, and be happy in him for ever; for that our love and 
electing of him is but the return and repercussion of the 
beams of his love shining upon us. ' 

Although from present unsanctification, a man cannot 
infer that ho is not elected; for the decree may, for pirt of 
a man’s life, run (as it were) underground ; yet this is sure, 
that that estate leads to death, and unless it be broken, will 
prove the black line of reprobation. A man hath no portion 
amongst the children of God, nor can read one word of 
comfort in all the promises that belong to them, while ho 
remains unholy. 


Remark. 

In addition to the preceding, I select the following pvira- 
graphs, as having nowhere seen the terms, Spirit, the Gifts 
of the Sj^irit, and the like, so effectui^lly vindicated from 
the sneers of the Sciolist on the one hand, and protected 
from the perversions of the Fanatic on the other. In these 
.^paragraphs the Archbishop at once shatters and pi-ecipitates 
the only draw-bridge between the fanatical and the orthodox 
doctrine of Grace, and the Gifts of the Spirit. In ^Scripture 
the term Spirit, as a power or property seated in the human 
soul, never stands singly, but is always specified by a geni¬ 
tive case following; this being a Hebraism instead, of the 
adjective which the writer would have uted if ho had 
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thought, as well as tmitten, in Greek. It is ** the Spirit of 
Meekness ” (a meek Spirit), or “ the Spirit of Chasti^,'* 
and the like. The moral Result, the specific Form and 
Character in which the Spirit manifests its presence, is the 
only sure pledge and token of its presence; which is to be, 
and which safely may be, inferred from its practical effects, 
bat of which an immediate knowledge or consciousness is 
impossible; and every pretence to such knowledge is either 
hypocrisy or fanatical delusion. 


APHORISM VI. 

Leighton. 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so tnm 
away from the straight mle of the Holy Scriptures, they 
have a spirit indeed^ bat it is a fanatical spirit, the spirit of 
delusion and giddiness; but the Spirit of God, that leads 
his children in the way of truth, and is for that purpose 
sent them from Heaven to guide them thither, squares their 
thoughts and ways to that rule whereof it is author, and 
that word which was inspired by it, and sanctifies them to 
obedience. He that saith I know him, and keepeth not 
his commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 
(1 John ii.^.) 

Now this Spirit which sanctifieth, and sanctifieth to 
obedience, is within us the evidence of our election, and the 
earnest of our salvation. And whoso arc pot sanctified and 
led by this Spirit, the Apostle tells us what is their condi¬ 
tion : If omy mam. have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none oj 
his.^ The stones.which are appointed for t^at glorious 
temple above, are hewn, and polished, and prepared for it 
here; as the stones were wrought and prepared in the 
mountains, for building the temple at Jerusalem. 

Comment. 

There are many serious and sincere Christians who have 
not attained to a fulness of knowledge and insight, but are 


* RomuM viii. 9 .—Ed. 
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well and judiciously employed in preparing for it. Even 
these may study the master-works of pur elder Divines 
with safety and advantage, if they will accustom them- 
Belves to translate the theological terms into their moral 
equivalents; saying to themselves—This may not be all 
that is meant, but this is meant, and it is that portion 
of the meaning, which belongs to ma in the j^resent stage of 
my progress. For example: render the words, sanctification 
of the Spirit, or the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, by 
Purity in Life and Action from a pure Principle. 

We need only reflect on our own experience to be con¬ 
vinced, that the man makes tlie motive, and not the motive 
the man. What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive 
at all to another. If, then, the man determines the motive, 
what determines the man—to a good and worthy act, wc 
will say, or a virtuous Course of Conduct ? The intelligent 
Will, or the self-determining Power ? True, m part it is; 
and therefore the Will is pre-eminently the spintual Con¬ 
stituent in our Being. But will any reflecting man admit, 
that his own Will is the only and enflicient determinant oi 
all he is, and all he does ? Is nothing to ho attributed to 
the harmony of the system to which he belongs, and to the 
pre-established Fitness of the Objects and Agents, known 
and unknown, that surround him, as acting on the wiU, 
though; doubtless, u'iih it likewise ? a process, which the 
co-instajitaiieous yet reciprocal action of the 'edr and the 
vital energy of the lungs in breathing may help to render 
intelligible. 

Again: in Iht world we see every where evidences of a 
Unity, which the component parts are so far from explain¬ 
ing, that they necessarily pre-suppose it as the cause and 
condition af their existing as those parhs; or even of their 
existing at all. This antecedent Unity, or Cause and 
Principle of each Union, it has since the time of Bacon and 
Kepler been customary to call a law. This criicus, for 
, instance: or any other flower the reader may have in 
sight or choose to bring before his fancy. That t^e root, 
stem, leaves, petals, &c. cohere to one plant, is owing to an 
anterodent Power or Principle in the Seed, which existed 
before a single particle of the matters that constitute the 
size and visibility of the crocus, had been attracted from 
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the surrounding- soil, air, and moisture. Shall we turn to 
the seed? Here«too the same necessity meets us. .An 
antecedent Unity (I speak not of the parent plant, but of 
an agency antecedent in the order oC operance, yet remain¬ 
ing present as the conserv^ative and reproductive Power) 
must hero too be supposed. Analyze the seed with the 
finest tools, and let the Holar Microscoj)e come in aid of 
your senses, what do you find ? Means and instruments, a 
wondrous Fairy-tale of Nature, magazines of food, stores 
of various sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences—a house of 
many chambers, and the owner and inhabitant invisible! 
Reflect further on the cduntless millions of seeds of the* 
same name, each more than numerically differenced from 
every other: and further yet, reflctjt on the requisite har¬ 
mony of nil surrounding things, each of which necessitates 
the same process of thought, and the coherence of all of 
which to a System, a World, demands its own adequate 
Antecedent Unity, which must therefore of necessity be 
present to all and in all, yet In no wise excluding or sus¬ 
pending the individual Law or l*rinciple of Union in each. 
Now will Reason, will common Sense, endure the assump¬ 
tion, that in the material and visible system, it is higlily 
reasonable to believe a Universal Power, as the cause and 
pre-condition of the harmony of all particular Wholes, each 
of which involves the working Principle of its own Union 
—that it is^easonable, I s-ay, to believe this respecting the 
Aggregate of OhjectSf which without a Subject (that is, a sen¬ 
tient and intelligent Existrmce) wonld bo purposeless; and 
yet unreasonable and even superstitions^ or enthusiastic 
to entertam a similar Belief in relation to the System of 
intelligent and self-conscious Jicings, to the moral and 
personal World ? But if in this too, in the gp’eat Community 
of F&rso^iSi it is rational to infer a One universal Presence, 
a One present to all and in all, is it not most irrational to 
suppose that a finite Will can exclude it ? 

Whenever, therefore, the man is determined (that is, 
impelled and directed) to act in harmony of inter-commn- 
nion, mast not something be attributed to this all-present 
power as acting in the Will ? and by what fitter names 
can we call this than the law, as empowering; ths word, 
as informing f and the spirit, as actuating p 
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What has beon here said amotmts (I am aware) only to 
a negative conception; but this is all that is required for 
a mind at that period of its growth which we are now snp- 
posing, and as long as Religion is contemplated under the 
form of Morality. A positive insight belongs to a more 
advanced stage; for spiritual truths can only spiritually be 
discerned. This we know from Revelation, and (the exis- 
'tence of spritual truths being granted) Philosophy is com¬ 
pelled to draw the same conclusion. But though merely 
negative, it is sufficient to render the union of Religion 
and Morality conceivahle; sufficient to satisfy an unpre¬ 
judiced inquirer, that the spiritual Doctrines of the Christian 
Religion are not at war with the reasoning Faculty, and 
that if they do not run on the same Line (or Radius) with 
the Understanding, yet neither do they cut or cross it. It 
is sufficient, in short, to prove, that some distinct and con¬ 
sistent meaning may be attached to the assertion of the 
learned and philosophic Apostle, that “ the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit”^—that is, with the Will, 
as the supernatural in man and the Principle of our Per¬ 
sonality—of that, I mean, by which we are responsible 
Agents; Persons^ and not merely living Things.^ 

It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, that even at 
the porch and threshold of Revealed Truth there is a great 
and worthy sense in which we may believe the Apostle’s 
assurance, that not only doth “ the Spirit aid our infirmities: ’ 
that is, act on the Will by a predisposing influence Jr jm 
wLlltmU, as it were, though in a spiritual manner, and 
without suspending or destroying its freedom (the possi¬ 
bility of which is proved to us in the influences of edu¬ 
cation, of providential occurrences, and, above all, of ex¬ 
ample) butr that in regenerate souls it iiSay act ta the will; 


^ Romans viii. 16.—Ei>. 

^ * Whatever is comprised in the Ghnin and Mechanism of Cause and 
Effect, of course necesaitatedf and haring its necessity in some other 
thing, antecedent or concurrent—^this is said to be Natural; and the 
Aggregate and System ot all such things is Natubb. It therefore, 
a contradiction in terms to include in this the Free-will, or which the 
verbal definition is—that which origuiates an act or state of Being. In 
this sense, therefore, which is the sense of St. Paul, and indeed of the 
New Testament throughout, Spiritual and Supernatural are synonymous. 
* Romans viii. 86.— Ed. <• 
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that uniting and becoming one' with our will or spirit, it 
may make “ intercession for us; nay, in this intimate 
union taking upon itself the form of our infirmities, may in¬ 
tercede for us “ with groanings that cannot be uttered.” Nor 
is there any danger of Fanaticism or Enthusiasm as the con¬ 
sequence of such a belief, if only the attention be carefully 
and earnestly drawn to the concluding words of the sentence 
(Bomans viii. v. 26) ; if only the due force and full import 
be given to the term unutterable or incommunicable, in St. 
Paul’s uso of it. In this, the strictest and most proper use 
of the term, it signifies, that the subject, of which it is 
predicated, is something’ which I cannot, which from thb 
nature of the thing it is impossible that I should, com¬ 
municate to any human mind (oven of a person under the 
same conditions with myself) so as to make it in itself the 
object of his direct and immediate consciousness. It cannot 
be the object of my own direct and immediate Conscious¬ 
ness ; but must be' inferred. Inferred it may be from its 
workings; it cannot be perceived in them. And, thanks 
to God! in all points in which tho knowledge is of high 
and necessary concern to our moral and religious welfare, 
from the Effects it may safely be inferred by us, from tho 
Workings it may be assuredly known; and the Scriptures 
furnish the clear and unfailing llulcs for dimeting the in¬ 
quiry, anc^for drawing the conclusion. 

If any reflecting mind bo surprised that the aids of the 
Divine Spirit should be deeper than our Consciousness can 
reach, it must arise from the not having attended suffi¬ 
ciently tQ the nature and necessary limifs of human Con¬ 
sciousness. For the same impossibility exists as to the 
first acts and movements of our own will—the farthest 
distance our recollection can follow back the traces, never 
leads us to the first foot-mark—the lowest depth tliat tho 
light of our Consciousness can visit even with a doubtful 

‘ Some distant and faint similUvde of this, that merely os a similitude 
may iMvinnoceiitly used to quiet the Fancy, provided it be not imposed 
on tlie understanding as an analogous fact or as identical in kind, is pre¬ 
sented to us in the power of the Magnet to awaken and sti’engthcu the 
magnetic power in a bar of Iron, ana (in the instance of tl>e compound 
Magnet) actiim in and with the latter. 

^ Romans mi. 26 .—Ed. 
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glimmeriDg, is still at an unknown distance from the 
ground: and so, indeed, must it be with^11 Truths, and all 
modes of Being that can neither be counted, coloured, or 
dolineated. Before and After, when applied to such Sub¬ 
jects, are but allegories, which the Sense or Imagination 
supplies to the Understanding. The Position of the Aris¬ 
totelians, nihil in intellectu quod non prim in s&ns-Uj on which 
Mr. Locke’s Essay is grounded, is irrefragohle: Locke 
erred only in taking half the Truth for a w hole Truth. 
Conception is consequent on Perception. What wo cannot 
imagine^ we cannot, in the proper sense of the word, conceive. 

I have already given one definition of Nature. Another, 
and differing from the former in words only, is this: What¬ 
ever is ropresentable in the forms of Time and Space, is 
Nature. But whatever is comprehended in Time and Space, 
is included in the Mechanism of Cause and Effect. And 
conversely, whatever, by whatever niejinn, has its principle 
in itself, so far as to originate its actions, cannot be con¬ 
templated in any of the forms of Space and Time; it must, 
therefore, bo considered as S^nrit or Sjiiritual by a mind in 
that stage of its dcvolopemeiit which is here supposed, and 
which we have agreed to understand under the name of 
Morality, or the Moral State: for in this stage we are con¬ 
cerned only with the forming of negative conceptions, nega¬ 
tive convictions; and by spirit'iml I do not pretend to 
determine what the Will is, hut what it is tiot —fiamely, th.ifc 
it is not Nature. And as no man who admits a Will at all, 
(for we may safely presume that no man not moaning to 
speak figurative^y, would call the shifting current of a 
stream the will' of the river), will suppose it heloio 
Nature, we may safely add, that it is super-natural; and 

t ' 

* “ The river windeth * at his own sweet will.” 

^ Wordsworth’s rxquisite Sovmt oaWestminster-hridge at Sun-rise. 

, But who does not see that here the poetic eliamn arises fetrm the known 
and felt impropriety of the expression, in the technical sense of jthe word 
impropriety, among grammarians 7 


* The latest editions of Wordsworth have “ glidoth ” for ** windeth.” 

_£d. 
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this without the least pretence to any pos'tive Notion or 
Insight. 

Now Morality accompanied with Convictions like these, 
I have ventured to call lieligious Morality. Of the impor¬ 
tance I attach to the state of mind implied in these con¬ 
victions, for its own sake, and as the natnred preparation 
for a yet higher state and a more substantive knowledge, 
proof more tlian sufticient, perhaps, has been given in the 
length and minuteness of this introductory Discussion, and 
in the foreseen risk which I run of exposing the volume at 
large to the censure which every work, or rather which ^ 
evciy writer, must be prej&arcd to undergo, wlio, treating 
of subjects that cannot be seen, touched, or in any other 
way made matters of outward sense, is yet anxious both to 
attach to, and to convey a distinct meaning by, the words 
he makes use of—the censnre of being dry, abstract, and 
(of all qualities most scaring and opprobrious to the ears of 
the present generatibn) metaphysical; though liow it is 
possible that a work not physical^ that is, employed on 
objects known or believed on the evidence of the senses, 
should be other than Tuciaphysical, that is, treating on 
Subjects, the evidence of which is not derived from the 
senses, is a problem which critics of this order find it con¬ 
venient to leave unsolved. 

The author of the present volume will, indeed, have 
reason to ^hiuk himself fortunate, if this be all the 
charge! — How many smart quolations, which (duly 
cemented by personal allusions to the author’s supposed 
pursuits, atj:achments, and infirmities), would of themselves 
make up “ a review ” of the volume, might be supplied 
from the works of Hu tier. Swift, and Warburton. For in¬ 
stance : “ It may ifot bo amiss to inform the l^ublic, that 
the Compiler of the Aids to Reflection, and Commenter on 
a Scotch Bishop’s Flatonico-Calvinistic commentary on St. 
Peter, belongs to the sect of tlie ^olistSf whose fruitful 
imaginations lead them into certain notions, which, although 
in appeEirance very uncLCcountahle, are not witJmU their myste^ 
ries and their mea/nings; furnishing plenty of matter for such, 
whose converting Imagincutions dispose them to redne-e all 
things into ttpes ; who can make shadows, no thanks to the 
8tm; and th^ motild them into substances, no thcmlcs to 
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Philosophy: whose peculia/r Talent lies in Jiamig tropes a/nd 
ALLEGORIES to the LE'J'TER, and refining wliat is literal into 
FIGURE a'tid MYSTERY.” — Tale of the Tuh, Sect. xi. 

And would it were my lot to meet with a Critic, who, in 
the mig^ht of his own Convictions, and with arms of equal 
point nnd efiBciency from his own fox^o, would come forth 
as my assailant; or who, as a friend to my purpose, would 
set forth the objections to the matter and perv^ing' Spirit 
of these Aphorisms, and the accompanying Elucidations. 
Were it my task to form the mind of a young man of talent, 
desirous to establish his opinions and belief on solid princi¬ 
ples, and in the light of distinct understanding,—I would 
commence his theological studies, or, at least, that most 
important part of them respecting the aids which Religion 
promises in our attempts to realize the ideas of Morality, by 
bringing together all the pai^sages scattered throughout 
the writings of Swift and Sutler, that bear on Enthusiasm, 
Spiritual Operations, and pretences to the Gifts of the Spirit, 
with the whole train of New Lights, Raptures, Experiences, 
and the like. For all that the richest Wit, in intimate 
union with profound Sense and steady Observation, can 
supply on these topics, is to be found in the works of those 
satirists; though unhappily alloyed with much that can 
only tend to pollute the imagination. 

Without stopping to estimate the degree of caricature in 
the portraits sketched by these bold masters, and without 
attempting to determine in how many of the Enthusiasts, 
brought forward by them in proof of the influence of fdlse 
Doctrines, a constitutional Insanity that would probably 
have shown itself in some other form, would be the truer 
solution, I would direct my pupil’s attention to one feature 
common t6 the whole group—tbe pretence, namely, of 
.possessing, or a Belief and Expectation grounded on other 
men’s assurances of their possessing, an immediate Con¬ 
sciousness, a sensible Experience, of the Spirit in and 
^during its operation on the soul. It is not enough that you 
grant them a consciousness of the Gifts and Graces ^fused, 
or an assurance of the Spiritual Origin of the same, grounded 
on their correspondence to the Scripture promises, and 
their conformity with the idea of the Divine Giver. No! 
they all alike, it will be found, lay claim (or M least look 
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forward), to an inward perception of the Spirit itself and of 
its operating. 

Whatever mnst he misrepresented in order to be 
ridiculed, is in fact not ridiculed; but the thing substituted 
for it. It is a satire on sometfaing else, coupl^ with a lie 
on the part of the satirist, who knowing, or having the 
means of knowing the truth, chose to call one thing by the 
name of another, ^'he Pretensions to the Supernatural, 
pilloried by Butler, sent to Bedlam by Swift, and (on their 
re-appearance in public) gibbetted by Warburlon, and 
cmatornized by Bishop Lavington, one and all have this 
for their essential character, iliat the Spirit is made the 
immediate 01>ject of Sense or Sepsation. Whether the 
spiritual Presence and Agency are supposed cognizable by 
indescribable Feeling or unimaginable Vision by some 
specific visual energy ; whether seen, or hetird, or touched, 
smelt and tasted— for in those vast Store-houses of 
fanatical assertion, the volumes of Ecolcsiasticiil History 
and religious Auto-biogtaphy, instances arc not wanting 
even of the three latter extravagancies;—this variety in 
the mode may render the several pretensions more or less 
ofEensive to the taste; but with the same absurdity for the 
reason., this being derived from a contradiction in terms 
common and radical to them all alike,—the assumption of 
a something essentially supersensual, that is nevoi'theless 
the object of Sense, that is, not supersensual. 

Well then !—for let me be allowed still to suppose the 
Reader present to me, and that 1 am addressing him in the 
character of Companion and Guide—the positions recom¬ 
mended for your examination not only do not involve, but 
they exclude, this inconsistency. And for aught that hitherto 
appears, wo may see with complacency the arrows of satire 
feathered with Wit, weighted with Sense, and discharged by 
a strong arm, fly home to their mark. Our conceptions 
of a possible Spiritual Communion, though they are but 
negative and only prepaiatory to a faith in its actual 
ezisten^ stand neither in the level or in the direction of 
the shaits. 

If it be objected, that Swift and Warburton did not 
choose openly to set up the interpretations of later and 
more rational divines against the decisions of their own 
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Oliurcb, and from prvdetvtial considerations did not attack 
the doctnne in toto: that is their concern would answer), 
and it is more charitebic to think otherwise. But we arc 
in the silent school of Rcflectinn, in the secret confessional 
of Thought. Should wo lie for God^ and that to our 
own thoughts ? They, indeed, who dare do the one, will 
soon be able to do the other.—So did the Comforters of 
Job: and to the divines, who resemble Job’s Comforters, 
we will leave both attempts. 

But, (it maybe said), a possible Conception is not neces¬ 
sarily a true one; nor even a probable one, where the 
Facts can be otherwise exphiiifrd. Tn the name of the 
supposed pupil 1 would reply—That is the very question I 
am preparing myself to examirie ; and am now seeking the 
Vantage-ground where I may best command the Facts. In 
my own person, I w'ould ask the Objector, whether he 
counted the Declarations of Scripture among the Facts to bo 
explained. But both for myself and my' pupil, and in 
behalf of all rations 1 inquiry, T would demand that the 
decision should nut be such, in itself or in its effects, as 
would prevent our becoming acquainted with the moat 
important of these Facts ; nay, such as would, for the mind 
of the decider, preclude their very existence.— Unless ye 
helieve, says the prophet, ye cannot understand. Suppose 
(what is at least possible) that the facts should be con¬ 
sequent on the belief, it is clear that without tKh belief the 
materials, on which the uudorstanding is to exert itself, 
would be wanting. 

The reflections that naturally arise out of^ this last 
remark, are those that best suit the stage at which we last 
halted, and from which we now recommence our progress 
—the stat^ of a Moral Man, w'ho has •already welcomed 
certain truths of Tteligion, and is inquiring after other and 
more special doctrines: still however as a Moralist, 
desirous indeed to receive them into combination with 
Morality, but to I'cccii e them as its Aid, not ns its Substitute. 
Novf, to such a man 1 say ; Before you reject the Qpinions 
and Doctrines asserted and enforced in the following 
extract from Leighton, and before you give way to the 
Emotions of Distaste or Ridicule, which the Prejudices of 
the circle in which you move, or your own familiarity with 
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the mad perversions of the docti'ine by fanatics in all 
ages, have connected with the very words, Spirit, Q-race, 
Gifts, Operations, &c., re-examine the arguments ad¬ 
vanced in the first pages of this Introductory Comment, 
and the simple and sober view of the doctrine, contem¬ 
plated in the first instance as a mere idea of the reason, 
flowing naturally from the admission of an infinite omni¬ 
present Mind as the Ground of the Universe. Reflect again 
and again, and be sure that yon understand the doctrine 
before you determine on rejecting it. That no false judg¬ 
ments, no extravagant conceits, no practical ill-consequences 
need arise out of the Beli&f of tlie Spirit, and its possible 
communion with the Spiritual Principle in man, can 
arise out of the rigJit Belief, or are compatible with the 
doctrine truly and scripturally explained, Leighton, and 
almost every single period in the passage here transcribed 
from him, will suffice to convince you. 

On the other haiAl, reflect on the consequences of re¬ 
jecting it. Por surely it is not the ant of a reflecting mind, 
nor the part of a man of sense to disown and cast out one 
tenet, and yet persevere in admitting and clinging to 
another that has neither sense nor purpose, that does not 
suppose and rest on the truth and reality of the former! 
If you have resolved that all belief of a divine Comforter 
present to our inmost Being and aiding our infirmities, 
is fond and fanatical—if the Scriptures promising and 
asserting such communion are to he explained away into 
the action of circumstances, and the necessary movements 
of the vasj) machine, in one of the circufating chains of 
which the human Will is a petty Link—in what better 
light can Prayer appear to you, than the groans of a 
wounded lion in hil solitary den, or the howl of ^ dog with 
his eyes on the moon ? At the best, you can regard it 
only as a transient bewilderment of the Social Instinct, as a 
social Habit misapplied ! Unless indeed you should adopt 
the theory which I remember to have read in the writings 
of the lf>te Dr. Jebb, and for some supposed beneficial 
re-action of praying on the prayer’s own mind, should 
practise it as a species of Animal-Magnetism to be brought 
about by a wilful eclipse of the reason, and a temporary 
make-heJieoe cm the port of the self-magnetizer I 

1 
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At all events, do not pre-jndge a Doctrine, the ntter 
rejection of which must oppose a formidable obstacle to 
jonr acceptance of Christianity itself, when the books, 
from which alone we can learn what Christianity is and 
what it teaches, are so strangely written, that in a series of 
the most concerning }3oints, including (historical facts 
ercopted) all the ^peculiar Tenets of the Religion, the plain 
and obvious meaning of the words, that in which they were 
understood by learned and simple, for at least sixteen 
centuries, during the far lai*ger part of which the language 
was a living language, is no sufficient guide to their actual 
sense oir to the writer’s own ‘meaning ! And this, too, 
where the literal and received Sense involves nothing im¬ 
possible, or immoral, or contrary to reason. With such a 
persuasion, Deism would be a more consistent creed. But, 
alas ! even this will fail you. The utter rejection of all 
present and living communion with the Universal Spirit 
impoverishes Deism itself, and renders it as cheerless as 
Atheism, from which indeed it would difFer only by an 
obscure impersonation of what the Atheist receives un- 
personified, under the name of Fate or Nature. 


APHORISM VII. 

Leiohton and Coleridob. 

The proper and natural EfFcct, and in the absence of all 
disturbing or Intercepting forces, the certain and sensible 
accompaniment of Peace, (or Reconcilement) with God, is 
our own inward Peace, a calm and quiet temper of mind. And 
where thele is a consciousness of eames'tly desiring, and of 
having sincerely striven after the former, the latter may 
be considered as a Sense of its presence. In this case, 1 
. say, and for a soul watchful, and under the discipline of 
the Gospel, the Peace with a man’s self may be the medium 
^r organ trough which the assur<mce of his Peace with 
' God is convoyed. We will not therefore condemn this 
mode of speaking, though we dare not greatly recommmid 
it. Be it, that there is, truly and in sobriety of speech, 
enough of just amdogy in the subjects meiant, to make 
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this nse of the words, if less than proper, yet something 
more than metaphorical; still we must be cautions not to 
transfer to the Object the defects or the deficiency of the 
Organ, which must needs partake of the imperfections of 
the imperfect beings to whom it belongs. Not without 
the co-assurance of other senses and of the same sense in 
other men, dare we affirm that what our eye beholds, is 
verily there to be beholden. Much less may we conclude 
negatively, and from the inadequacy, or the suspension, or 
from any othor affection of sight infer the non-existence, 
or departure, or changes of the thing itself. The chame¬ 
leon darkens in the shade* of him who bends over it tp 
ascertain its colours. In like manner, but with yet greater 
caution, ought we to think T-especting a tranquil habit of 
inward life, considered as a spiritu'il softse, as the medial 
Organ in and -by which our Peace ^ ith God, and the lively 
Working of his Grace on our Spirit., arc perceived by us. 
This Peace whuih w5 have with God in Christ, is invio¬ 
lable ; but because the sense and persuasion of it may be 
interrupted, the soul that is truly at pijacc with God may 
for a time be disquieted in itself, through weakness of 
faith, or the strength of temptation, or the darkness of 
desertion, losing sight of that grace, that love and light of 
God’s countenance, on which its tranquillity and joy depend. 
Thou didst hide thy /ace, saith David, and 1 was troubled} 
But when tfiese eclipses arc over, the soul is revived with 
new consolation, as the face of the earth is renewed and 
made to smile with the retuni of the sun in the spring; 
and this ought always to uphold Christian/in the saddest 
times, namely, that the grace and love of God towards 
them depend not on their sense, nor upon anything in 
them, but is still in ifhelf, incapable of the smallest iteration. 

A holy heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find that 
it and peace cannot dwell asunder; while an ungodly man 
may sleep to death in the lethargy of carnal presumption 
and imponitency; but a true, lively, solid peace, he cannot 
have. 2^ere is no fease to the wicked, saith my Qod. Isa. 
Ivii. 21. 


' Fsalni XXX. 7.—En. 
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APHORISM VIII. 

Worldly Hopes, 

Leighton. 

Worldly hopes are not« living, but lying hope.s; they die 
often before us, #ind we live to Imry them, and see our own 
folly and infelicity in trusting to them; hut at the utmost, 
they die with us when we die, and can accompany us no 
further. But the lively Hope, which is the Ohristism’s 
Portion, answers expectation tQ the full, and much beyond 
it, and deceives no way but in that happy way of far ex¬ 
ceeding it. 

A living hope, living in death itself! The world dares 
say no more for its device, than J)uni spiro sporo: but the 
children of God can add, by virtue of this living hope, 
Dum exspiro spero. 


APHORISM IX. 

The Worldlimfs Fear. 

Leighton. 

Tt is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die 
together. Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. xi. 7.— 
When he dieth, then die his hopes; (many of them bejore, 
but at the utmost th(ynj nil of them;) but the righteous hath 
hope m his ileat\ Prov. xiv. 32.^ 


' APHORISM X. 

Worldly Mirth. 

Leighton and Coleridge. 

As he that taketh away a garment m cold weatfieTj and as 
vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart, 

* One of the numerous proofs against those who with a strange incon* 
aistency hold the Old Trstament to have boon inspired throughout, and 
yet deny that the doctrine of a future state is taught therein. 
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Prov. XXV. 20. Worldly mirth is so far from curing 
spiritual grief, that even worldly grief, where it is* great 
and takes deep root, is not allayed but inci'cased by it. A 
man who is full of inward heaviness, the more he is en¬ 
compassed about with mirth, it exasper.ites and enrages 
his grief ths more; like inefPcctual weak physic, which 
removes not tho humour, but stirs it and makes it more un¬ 
quiet. But spiritual joy is seasonable for all estates: in 
prosperity, it is pertinent to crown and sanctify all other 
enjoyments, with this which so far surpasses them; and in 
distress, it is tho only Nej'>enfhe, the cordial of fainting 
spirits: so, Psal. iv. 7. Heiiath 'put joy hUo my heart. This 
mirth miikes way for itself, which other mirth cannot do. 
Tliese songs are sweetest in the night of distress. 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and touching 
in the first of these similes: and the second, though less 
pleasing to the imagination, has tho charm of propriety, 
and expresses the transition with cqn.il force :ind liveliness. 
A grief of recent birth is a sick infant that must have its 
medicine administered in its milk, and s.id thoughts are 
the sorrowful heart’s natural food. This is a complaint 
that is not to be cured by opposites, which for tho most 
part only reverse the symptoms while they exasperate tho 
disease—or like a rock in tho raid-channel of a river 
swoln by a sudden rain-flush from the mountains, which 
only detains the excess of waters from their proper outlet, 
and makes tliem fo:im, roar, and eddy. The soul in her 
desolation hugs the sorrow close to her, as her solcrcmain- 
ing gaimcyt: and this must be drawn olt so gradually, 
and the garment to bo put in its stead so gradually slipt 
on and feel so like the former, that the sufTercr shall be 
sensible of the chadge only by the refreshment.—The true 
Spirit of Consolation is well content to detain the tear in 
the eye, and finds a surer pledge of its success, in the smile 
of Resignation that dawns through that, than in tho 
liveliest shows of a forced and alien exhilaration. 

APHORISM XT. 

Plotinus thanked God, that his soul was not tied to an 
immortal body. 
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APHORISM XII. 

Letcihton and Coleridge. 

What a full Confession do wo make of our dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the Objects of our bodilj senses, that in our 
attempts to express what wc conceive the Best of Beings, 
and the Greatest of Felicities to be, we describe by the 
exact Contraries of all, that we experience here—the one 
as IntinitCj Jncomprchensible, iVjzmutable, &c., the other as 
til corruptible, t^ndeiiled, <md that passotb not away. At all 
events, this Coincidence, say rjither, Identity of Attributes, 
is sufficient to apprize us, that to be inheritors of bliss we 
must become the children of God. 

This remark of Leighton’s is ingenious and startling. 
Another, and more fruitful, perhaps* more solid inference 
fram the fact would be, that tliere is something in the 
human mind which makes it know (as soon as it is suffi¬ 
ciently awakened to reflect on its own thoughts and notices), 
that in all finite Quantity there is an Infinite, in all mea¬ 
sures of Time an Eternal; that the latter arc the basis, the 
substance, the true and abiding reality of the former; and 
that as we truly are, only as far as God is with us, so 
neither can we truly possess (that is, enjoy) our Being or 
any other real Good, but by living in the sense of his holy 
presence. 

A life of wickedness is a life of lies; and an evil being, 
or the being of evil, the last and darkest mystery. 


APHORISM XIII. 

The Wisest Use of the Imaginaiion. 

Leighton. ^ 

It is not altogether unprofitable; yea, it is great wisdom 
in Christians to be arming themselves against such temp* 
tations as may befal them hereafter, though have not 
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as jet met with them; to labour to overcome tbem before¬ 
hand, to suppose Ijie hardest thin^ that may be incident 
to them, and to' put on the strongest resolutions they can 
attain unto. Yet all that is but an imaginary effort; and 
therefore there is no assurance that the victory is any more 
than imaginary too, till it come to action, and then, they 
that have spoken and thought very confidently, may prove 
but (as one said of the Athenians) fortes in tabula^ patient 
and courageons in picture or fancy; and, notwithstanding 
all their arms, and dexterity in liandliiig them by way of 
exercise, may be foully defeated when tliey are to fight jp 
earnest. • 


APHOKISM XIV. 

The T.jmigniifje of tier ipture. 

The Word of God speaks to men, and therefore it speaks 
the language of the Children of Men. This just .and preg¬ 
nant thought was suggested to Leighton by Gen. xxii. 12. 
The same text has led me to unfold and expand the 
remark.—On mor<il subjects, the Scriptures speak in the 
language of the affections which they excite in us; on 
sensible objects, neither metaphysically, as they are known 
by superior intelligences; nor theoretically, as they would 
be seen by us were we placed in the sun; but as they are 
represented by onr human senses in our f)rcsent relative 
position. Lastly, from no vain, or worse than vain, ambi¬ 
tion of seeming to walk on the sea of Mystery in my way 
to Truth, but in the hope of removing a diffifculty that 
presses heavily on the minds of many who in heart and 
desire are believers, and which long pressed on my own 
mind, I venture to add : that on spiritual things, and allu¬ 
sively to the mysterious union or conspiration of the Divine 
with th^ Human in the Spirits of the Just, spoken of in 
Romans viii. 27, the word of God attributes the language 
of the Spirit sanctified to the Holy One, the Sanctifier. 

Now the Spirit in Man (that is, the Will) knows its 
own State in ^nd by its Acts alone: even as in geometrical 
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reasoning the Mind knows its constmctivo facvUy in the 
act of constructing, and contemplates th^act in pro~ 
duct (that is, the mental figure or diagram) which is in¬ 
separable from the act and co-instaneous. 

Let the reader join these two positions: first, that the 
Divine Spirit acting in the Human Will is described as 
mie with the Will so filled and actuated: secondly, that our 
actions are the moans, by which alone the Will becomes 
assured of its own state; and he will understand, though 
ho may not perhaps adopt my suggestion, that the verse, 
in which God speaking of hiniself says to Abraham, Now I 
know that thou fearcst God, seeing thou, hast not withheld 
thg son., thy only son, from mo' —may be more than merely 
Jigurative. An acemnmodation I grant; but in the thing 
e.r 2 )res 8 ed, and not altogether in the Expressions. In arguing 
Avith infidels, or Avitli the weak in faith, it is a part of reli¬ 
gious Prudence, no less than of religious Morality, to avoid 
Avhaicver looks like an evasion. To retain the literal sense, 
wherever the harmony of Scripture permits, and reason 
does not forbid, is ever the honester, and, nine times in ten, 
the more rational and pregnant interpretation. The con¬ 
trary plan is an easy and approved way of getting rid of a 
difficulty; but nine times in ten a bad way of solving it. 
But alas! there have been too many Commentators who 
are content not to understand a text tliemselves, if only 
they can make the reader believe that they do. 

Of the figures of speech in the sacred volume, that are 
only figures of speech, the one of most frequent occur¬ 
rence is that w'liich describes an efEect by the name of its 
most usual and best known cause: tbe passages, for 
instance, in which grief, fury, repentance, &c., are attri¬ 
buted to tbe Deity.—But these are far enough from justi¬ 
fying the (I bad almost said, dishonest) fashion of 
metaphorical glosses, in as well as out of the Church ; and 
'Vhich onr fashionable divines have carried to such an 
exlent, as in the doctrinal part of their creed, to leave little 
else but metaphors. But the reader who wisher to find 
this latter subject, and that of the Aphorism, treated more 
at large, is referred to Mr. Southey’s ‘ Omniana,’ Yol. II. 

* Oen. xxii. 12.—^En. ** 
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p. 7_f2 ; and to the Note in p. 62—67, of tho author’s 
second ‘ Lay-^i'UAon.’ * 


APHORISM XV. 

The Christian no Stoic. 

Leighton and Colmuidge. 

Seek not altog-othcr to dry np tlio stremn of Soitow, but 
to bound it, and keep it within its banks. Religion doth 
not destroy the life of nature, but adds to it a life mdro 
excellent; yea, it doth not oidy permit, but requires souio 
feeling of afflictions. Instead of patience, there is in some 
men an nfFected pride of spirit suitable only to the doctrine 
of the Stoics as it is usually taken. 'Ihcy strive not to feel 
at all the afflictions that are on them; but where theiT) is no 
feeling at all, there «an be no patience. 

Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, perhaps 
tho nearest to Christianity. Yet even to this sect 
Christianity is fundamentally opposite, h’or the Stoic 
attaches the highest honour (or rather, attaches honour 
solely^ to the person that acts viHuoiisly in spite of his 
feelings, or who has raised himself above the confliut by 
their extinction; while Christianity instructs ns to place 
small reliance on a virtue that docs not heyin by bringing 
the Peelings to a conformity with the commands of the 
Conscience. Its especial aim, its characteristic operation, 
is to moralize the affections. The Feelings, that oppose a 
right act, binst be wrong feelings. The nctf indeed, what¬ 
ever the agent’s feelings might be, Chi'istianity would 
command; and under certain circumstances would both 
command and commend it—commend it, as a healthful 
symptom in a sick patient; and command it, as one of the 
ways and means of changing the feelings, or displacing 
them by calling np the opposite. 

^ An ^ition of the * Lay Sermons ’ is published with ll«>hn’s edition 
of Coleridge's ‘ Biographia Literai'ia.’ The corresponding fmges to those 
referred to would be pp. 409-10. The passages in *i)miiiaiia* raforred to 
are in Coleridge’s own contributions to that work, and are reprinted in 
his ‘ Kemains °(I836, v. 1, pp. .^21—330), under the bends “relagian- 
ism ” and ** Tht Soul and its Organs of Sense.”—Eu. 
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COBOLLABIES TO ApHOBISM'XV, 

I. The more consciousness in onr Thoughts and Words, 
and the less in onr Impulses and general Actions, the 
better and more healthful the state both of head and heart. 
As the flowers from an orange tree in its time of blos¬ 
soming, that burgeon forth, expand, fall and are momently 
replaced, such is the sequence of hourly and momently 
charities in a pure and gracious soul. The modem fiction 
which depictures the son of Cytherea with a bandage round 
his eyes, is not without a spiritual meaning. There is a 
sweet and holy blindness in Christian Loye, even as there 
is a blindness of Life, yea and of Genius too, in the moment 
of productive Energy. 

II. Motives are symptoms of weakness, and supplements 
for the deficient Energy of the living Pbinciplb, the Law 
within us. Let them then be reserved for those momen¬ 
tous Acts and Duties, in which the strongest and best 
balanced natures must feel themselves deficient, and where 
Humility, no less than Prudence, prescribes Deliberation. 
We find a similitude of this, I had almost said a remote 
analogy, in organized bodies. The lowest class of animals 
or protozoa, the polypi for instance, have neither brain nor 
nerves. Their motive powers are all from without. The 
sun, light, the warmth, the air are their nerves and 
brain. As life Rscends, nerves appear; but still only as 
the conductoi'S of an external influence ; next are seen the 
knots or ganglibns, as so many foci of vnstinctvpe agency, 
that imperfectly imitate the yet wanting centre .—And now 
the promise and token of a true Individuality arc dis¬ 
closed ; both the reservoir of Sensibility and the imitative 

.power that actuates the organs of Motion (the muscles) 
with the net-work of conductors, are all taken inward and 
appropriated; the Spontaneous rises into the Yoluntaiy, 

.and finally after various steps and a long ascent, the 
Material and Animal Means and Conditions arc prepared 
for the manifestations of a Free Will, having its Law within 
itself and its motive in the Law—and thus bound to origi¬ 
nate its own Acts, not only without, but even against, alien 
Stimulants. That in our present state we have only the 
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Dawning of this inward Sun (the pei'fecb Law of Libert/) 
will Bufficient!/ limit and quahf/ the preceding position if 
only it have been allowed to produce its twofold con¬ 
sequence—the excitement of Hope and the repression of 
Vanity,^ 


APHORISM XVI. 

LmoiiTON. 

As excessive eating or drinking both makes the body 
sickly and lazy, fit for nothing but sleep, and besots tlie 
mind, as it clogs up with crudities tlio way through which 
the spirits should pass,^ bemiring thorn, and mnking them 
move heavily, os a coach in a deep way; thus doth all 
immoderate use of tho world and its delights wrong the 
soul in its spiritual condition, makes it sickly and feeble, 
full of spirituid distempers and inactivity, benumbs the 
graces of the S])ivit, and fills the soul with iileopy vapours, 
makes it grow secure and heavy in spiritnal exercises, and 
obstructs the way aTid motion of the Spirit of Grod, in the 
soul. Therefore, if you would be spirituil, healthful, and 
vigorous, and enjoy much of the consolations of Heaven, be 
sp iriiig and sober in those of the earth, and what you abate 
of tho one, shall bo eertuinly made up in the other. 


APHORISM XVII. 

Inconsistency. 

Leighton and Ooleeidob. 

It is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing, to see a 
man’s life full of ups and downs, one step like a Christian, 

* See Prof. J. H. Green’s ‘ Vital Dynamics,* 1840.—Ed. 

^ Technical phrases of an obsolete System will yet retain their places, 
nay, acquire universal currency, and become sterling in the language, 
when thc^ at ono<* rofiresent the feelings, and give an apparent solution of 
them by visual easily managed by the I'uiicy. Such are many 

terms and phrases from the Humoral Physiology long exploded, but 
which are far more {Kipular then any description would be from the 
theory that liaa^taken its place. 
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and another like a worldling; it cannot choose but both 
pain himself and mar the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a special application 
to the maxims and measures of our Cabinet and Statesmen, 
has been finely expressed by a sage Poet of the preceding 
generation, in lines which no genemiion will find inappli¬ 
cable or superaimuatecl. 

G«»(l and the Wurld we wurship both together, 

Draw not our Luws to Him, hut lIis to ours; 

Uhtriie to hotli, so prosperous in neither, 

Tlie impwlfC'l Will bvmgs ilirth but baiTcii Flowers I 
Unwise SIS all distrsictcd Interests be, 

Stiaiigs'is to God, Fools in llnniaiiity : 

'J'oo good for giesit things, and longwiit for good, 

While SjtiJl ‘‘ 1 dare not " waits upon “ 1 woii’d.” 


^riroRiSM xvri. continued. 

The OrJiitary Clothe in 1 neons isle ucy, 

Leighton. 

Wliiit though the polite man count tliy fashion a little 
odd and too precise, it is becfiusc he knows nothing above 
that model of goodness which he hath set himself, and 
therefore approves of nothing Ixyond it: ho knows r^ot 
God, and therefore doth not discern and esteem what is 
most like Him. When courtiers come down into the 
conntry, thecom'mon lionie-brcd people possibly think their 
habit strange; but they care not for that, it is the f isliion 
nt court. What need, then, that Christians should ho so 
tender-foro’neaded, as to be put out of efliintouance because 
the world looks on holiness as a singuLirity ? Jt is the 
jonly fashion in the highest court, jea, of the King of 
Kings himself. 
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APHORISM XVTTI. 

Supfurficial Reeonciliatinnsj and Self-deceit in For jiving. 

Leighton. 

When, nfter variances, men are brought to an agreement, 
they are much subject to this, rather to cover their re¬ 
maining malices with superficial verbal forgiveness, than 
to dislodge them, and f^oo the heart of them. This ft a 
poor self-deceit. As the philo.sopher saicl to him, who 
being ashamed that he ttus espied by him in a tavern in 
the outer room, withdrew himself to the inner, ho called 
after him, “ That is not the w'ay out, the more you go that 
way, you will be the further in ! ” So when hatreds are 
upon admonition nyt thrown out, but retire inward to hide 
themselves, they grow deeper and stronger than before; 
and tliose eonstrained semblances of reconcilement are but 
a false healing, do but skin the w’ound over, and therefore 
it usually breaks forth worse again. 


APHORISM XrX. 

Of the Worth and the Duties of the Preacher. 

Leighton. f 

The stream of custom and our profession bring ua to 
the Preaching of the Word, and we sit out our hour under 
the sound ; but fiow few consider and prize it as the great 
ordinance of God for the salvation of souls, the beginner 
and the sustaincr of the Divine life of grace within us! 
And certainly, until we have these thoughts of it, and seek 
to feel it thus ourselves, although we hear it most fre¬ 
quently, and let slip no occasion, yea, hear it with attention 
and some present delight, yet still wo miss the right use of 
it, and turn it from its true end, while wo take it not 
as that ingrafted word which is able to sa/ee our souls 
(James i. 2i}. 
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Thus ought they who preach to speak the word; to 
endeavour their utmost to accommodate it to this end, that 
sinners may be converted, begotten agetin, and believers 
nourished and sti'engthened in their spiritual life; to 
regard no lower end, but aim steadily at that mark. Their 
hearts and tongues ought to be set on fire with holy zeal 
for God and love to souls, kindled by the Holy Ghost, tbai 
came down on the apostles in the shape of fiery tongues. 

And those that hear, should remember this as the end of 
their hearing, that they may receive spiritual life and 
strength by the word. For though it seems a poor de¬ 
spicable business, that a frail sihful man like yourselves 
should speak a few words in your hearing, yet, look upon it 
as the way wherein God communicates happiness to those 
who believe, and works that believing unto happiness, 
alters the whole frame of the soul, and makes a new 
creation, as it begets it again to the inheritance of glory. 
Consider it thus, which is its true notibn; and then, what 
can be so precious P 


APHORTSM XX. 

LEiaHTON. 

The difFcrence is great in our natural life', in some 
persons especially ; that they who in infancy were so feeblo, 
and wrapped up as others in swaddling clothes, yet, after¬ 
wards come to excel in wisdom and in the knowledge of 
sciences, or to be commanders of great armies, or to be 
kings : but the distance is far greater and more admirable, 
betwixt th^ small beginnings of grace, and our after per¬ 
fection, that fulness of knowledge that we look for, and 
that crown of immortality which all they are born to who 
arc bom of God. 

!But as in the faces or actions of some children, characters 
and presages of their after-greatness have appeared (as a 
singular beauty in Moses’s face, as they write of him, and 
as Cyrus was made king among the sheiiherds* children 
with whom he was brought np, &c.) so also, certainly, in 
these children of God, there be some characters and evi- 
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deuces that they are bom for Heaven by their new birth. 
That holiness an^ meekness, that patience and faith which 
shine in the actions and sufferings of the saints, are charac¬ 
ters of their Father’s image, and show their high original, 
and foretell their glory to come; such a glory as doth not 
only surpass the world’s thoughts, but the thoughts of the 
children of God themselves. 1 John iii. 2. 


COMMUNT. 

On cm Intemiedia-fe State, or State of Traimtion from • 
Morality to Spiritual Religion., 

This Aphorism would, it may seem, have been placed 
more fitly in the Chapter following. In placing it here, I 
have been determined by the following convictions: 1. 
Every state, and consequently that which we have described 
as the state of Beligtous Morality, which is not progressive, 
is dead, or retrograde. 2. As a pledge of this progression, 
or, at least, as the form in which the propulsive tendency 
shows itself, there are certain Hopes, Aspirations, Yearn¬ 
ings, that, with more or less of consciousness, rise and stir 
in the Heart of true Morality as naturally as the sap in 
the full-formed stem of a rose flow’s towards the bud, 
within which the flower is maturing. 3. No one, whose 
own experience authorizes him to confirm the tnith of this 
statement, can have been conversant with the volumes of 
religious biography, can have perused (for instance) the 
lives of Grimmer, Ridley, Latimer, Wish^rt, Sir Thomas 
More, Berfiard Gilpin, Bishop Bedel, or of Egede, Swartz, 
and the missionaries of the frozen world, without an 
occasional conviction, that these men lived uifder extra- 
ordinarv influences, which in each instance and in all agres 
of the Christian asra bear ili*' s.ime cliarncters, and both in 
the accompanimenis and the results evidently refer to a 
common origin. And what can this be ? is the question 
that must needs force itself on the mind in the first moment 
of reflei^ion on a phenomenon so interesting and apparently 
so anomalous. The answer is as necessarily contained in 
one or the other of two assumptions. These influences are 
either the Product of Holasiou (insemia amabUit, and the 
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re-action of disordered nerves), or they argue the existence 
of a relation to some real agency, distinct from what is 
experienced or acknowledged by the world at large, for 
which as not merely natural on the one hand, and yet not 
assumed to be miraculous ^ on the other, wo have no apter 
name than ^irilual. Now if neither analogy justifies nor 
the moral feelings permit the former assumption, and we 
decide therefore in favour of the reality of a State other 
and higher than the mere Moml Man, whose Religion* 
consists in Morality, has attained under these convictions, 
can tile existence of a transitional state appear other than 
probable ? or that these very ijonvictions, when accom¬ 
panied by correspondent dispositions and stirrings of the 
heart, are among the marks and indications of such a 
state? And thinking it not unlikely that among the 
readers of this volume, there may be found some Indi¬ 
viduals, whoso inward state, though disquieted by doubts 
and of teller still perhaps by blank misgivings, may, never¬ 
theless, betoken the commencement of a I’ransition from a 
not irreligious Morality to a Spiritual Religion, with a 
view to their interests I placed this Apbonsm under the 
present head. 


APHORIShl XXL 
Luighi’on. 

The most appreved teachers of wisdom, in a human way, 
have re(][uired of their schohirs, that to the end their minds 
might be capable of it, they should be purified from vice 
and wickedness. And it was Socrates’ custom, when any 
one asked him a question, seeking to be informed by him, 

* lu check of fanatical pretensions, it is expedient to confine the term 
' miraculous, to cases where the sensrs are appealed to in proof of some¬ 
thing that transcends, or can be a part of the Experience derived from 
the senses. 

^ Eor let it not be forgotten, that Morality, as d!stiiigu«)he(l from 
Prudence, implying (it matters not under what name, whether of Honour, 
or Duty, or Conscience, still, 1 say, implying), and being grounded in, 
an awe of the Invisible and a Confidence therein beyond (nay, occasion¬ 
ally in apparent contradiction to) the inductions of outward Experience, 
is essentially religious. ' 
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before he would answer them, he asked them concerning 
their own qaalities.and course of life. 


APHORISM XXTI. 

Knowledge not the ultimate End of Iteligious Pursuits. 

Leighton and Colsbidge. 

The Hearing and Reading of the Word, under which I 
comprise theological studies generally, are alike defectivh 
when pursued without increase of Knowledge, and when 
pursued chiefly for increase of Knowledge. To seek no 
more than a present delight, that evanisheth with the sound 
of the words that die in the air, is not to desire the Word 
as meat, but as music, as God tells the prophet Ezekiel of 
his people, Ezek. zx^yii. 32. And lo^ thou art unto them as 
a very lovdy song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can 
play well upon an mstrwmeid; for they hear thy coords, and 
they do them not. To desire the word for the increase of 
knowledge, although this is necessary and commendable, 
and, being rightly qualified, is a part of spiritual accretion, 
yet, take it as going no further, it is not the true end of the 
Word. Nor is the venting of that knowledge in speech and 
frequent diicourse of the Word and the divine truths that 
are in it; which, where it is governed with Christian pru¬ 
dence, is not to l^ despised, but commended; yet, certainly, 
the highest knowledge, and the most freqi^nt and skilful 
speaking oS the Word, severed from the growth here men¬ 
tioned, misses the true end of the Word. If any one’s head 
or tongue should grow apace, and all the rest ^tand at a 
stay, it would certainly make him a monster; and they are 
no other, who are knowing and discoursing Christians, and 
grow daily in that respect, but not at all in holiness of 
heart, and life, which is the proper growth of the children 
of God. Apposite to their case is Epictetus’s comparison 
of the shAep; they return not what they eat in grass, but 
in wool. 
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APHORISM XXIII. 

The mm of Church History 
Leighton. 

In timc.s of peace, the Church may dilate more, and build 
as it were into breadth, but in times of trouble, it arises 
more in height; it is then built upwards; as in cities 
where men arc straitened, they build usually higher than 
in the country. 


APHORISM XXIV. 

WoHhy to he framed anil hung vg) in the Library of evmy 

Theological Student. 

Leighton and Colbrijioe. 

When there is a great deal of smoke, and no clear 6ame, 
it argues much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseih 
certainly that there is fire there; and therefore dubious 
questioning is a much better evidence, than that senseless 
doadness which most take for believing. Men that know 
nothing in scienre.s, have no doubts. He never truly 
believed, who was not made lirst sensible and convim^ed of 
unbelief. 

Never bo afraid to doubt, if only you have th^ disposition 
to believe, and doubt in order that you may end in believing 
the Truth, f will venture to add in my own namo and 
from my bwu conviction the following; 


APHORISM XXV. 

, He, who begins by loving Christianity better tlr.:>n Truth, 
will proceed by loving his own Sect or Church better than 
Christianity, and end in loving himself better than all. 
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APHORISM XXVI. 

The Ahsen.ce of Divvies, and a general Aversion to Religions 
ControversioSf no j^roof of True JJnanimiiij, 

Leighton and Coleridge. 

The boastod peaoonbloncss about questions of Piiitli too 
often proceeds from a superficial temper, and not seldom 
from a supercilious disdain of whatever has no marketable* 
use *br valuo, and from indifference to religion itself. 
Toleration is a herb of spontaneous growth in the Soil of 
Indifforeneo; but the wood has none of the virtues of the 
medicinal plant, reared by Humility in the Garden of 
Zeal. Those, who regard religious as matters of taste, 
may consistently include all rrdigions diffoivncos in llie old 
adage. Re gnsLihus natf esl disputaoulum. And many there 
bo among these of Gallio’s temper, who care for none of these 
things^ and who account all questions in religion, os ho did, 
but matter of words and names. And by this all rcligion.s 
may agree together. Hut that w'cre not a natural union 
produced by the active heat of tlic spirit, but a confusion 
rather, arising from the wjint of it; not a knitting togetlier, 
but a freezing together, .is cold congregates all bodie.s, how 
hetcrogi-noons soever, sticks, stones, and water; but heat 
miikes first a separation of different things, and then unites 
tliose that are of the same nature. , 

Much of <)ur common union of minds, 1 fear, proceeds 
from no other than the afove-incnlioncd causes, want of 
knowledge, and want of affection to religion. You that 
boast yon live conformably to the appointments of the 
Church, .and that no one hears of your noise, we may thank 
the ignorance of your minds for that kind of quietness. 

The preceding extract is particularly entitled to our 
serious reflections, as in a tenfold degree more applicable 
to the preHeut times than to the age in which it was wrif ten. 
We all know, that Lovers are apt to take offence and wraii',do 
on occasions that perhaps arc but trifles, and which assuredly 
would appear such to those who regard Love itself as folly^ 
These quarrels ui-iy, indeed, be no proof of wisdom; but 
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still, in the imperfect state of our nature the entire absence 
of the same, and this too on far more serious provocations, 
would excite a strong suspicion of a comparative indifference 
in the parties who can love so coolly where they profess to 
love so well. I shall believe our present religious tolerancy 
to proceed from the abundance of our charity and good 
sense, when I see proofs thsit we are equally cool and for¬ 
bearing as litigants and political partizans. 


APHORISM XXVTT. 

The Infuence of WfrrhJli/ Views {or what are called a Man*8 
Tro/^u’cls in ljifc')f the Bane of the Christian Ministry. 

Leighton. 

It is n base, poor thing for a man to seek himself; ftu* 
below that royal dignity that is here put upon Christians, 
and that priesthood joined Anth it. Under the Law, those 
who were squint-eyed wore incapable of the priesthood: 
truly, this squinting toward our own interest, the looking 
aside to that, in God’s affairs especially, so deforms the 
face of the soul, that it makes it altogether unworthy the 
honour of this spiritual priesthood. Oh! this is a large 
task, an infinite task. The several creatures bear their 
part in this; the sun says somewhat, and moon and stars, 
yea, the lowest have some share in it; the very plants and 
herbs of the field speak of God; and yet, the very highest 
and best, yea*^ all of them together, the wliole concert of 
Heaven and earth, cannot sliow forth all His praise to the 
full. No, it is but a part, the smallest part of that glory, 
which they con reach. * 

APHORISM XXVIII. 

Despise none: Despair of none. ^ 

Leighton. 

The Jews would not willingly trend upon the smallest 
piece of paper in their way, but took it up; for possibly, 
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said they, tho name of God may bo on it. Though there 
was a little superstition in this, yet truly there is nothing 
but good religion in it, if we apply it to men. Trample 
not on any; there may be some work of grace there, that 
thou knowest not of. The name of God may be written 
upon that soul thou treadost on; it may be a soul that 
Christ thought so much of, as to give His precious blood 
for it; therefore despise it not. 


APHORISM XXTX. 

Men of Least Merit most apt to be OontcmptuouSj Because most 
Ignorant and most Overweening of Themselves. 

Leighton. 

Too many take the*ready course to deceive tlieni8olve.s; 
for they look with both oye.s on the failings and defects of 
others, and scarcely give their good qiialities half an eye, 
while on the contrary, in themselves, they study to the full 
their own advantages, and their weaknesses and defects, 
(as one says), they skip over, as children do their hard 
words in their lesson, that ai'o troublesome to read; and 
milking this uneven parallel, what wonder if tho result be 
a gross mistsfke of themselves ! 


• APHORISM XXX. 

Vanity may strid in rags, and llumiliiy be arrayed in pwrple 

artd jine linen. 

Leighton. 

It is not impossible that there may bo in some an affected 
pride in the meanness of apparel, and in others, under 
either ne^ or rich attire, a very humble unaffected mind: 
using it upon some of the afore-mentioned engagements, 
or such like, and yet the heart not at all upon it. Magnus 
qui fictilibus vtiMr tamquam argento, nee ille minor qui 
arg^o ta/nqua^ fictilibus, says Sen ca: Great is he who 
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enjoys his earthonwaro as if it were plate, and not less 
great is tho man to whom all his phito is no more than 
earthenware. 


APnORISM XXXI. 

Of the Detraction anumg Ueligioiis Professors. 

LlfilGlITON AND CoLEBIDGB. 

They who have attained to a sclf-pleasing pitch of 
civility or formal religion, lin.Vc usually that point of pre¬ 
sumption with it, that they make their own size the model 
and rule to examine all by. What is below it, they con¬ 
demn indeed as profane ; but what is beyond it, they account 
needless and nlTcelcd preciseness; and therefore are as 
ready as others to let fly invectives or bitter taunts against 
it, which .arc the keen and poisonchl shafts of the tongue, 
and a persecution that shall be called to a strict account. 

The slanders, perchance, may not be altogether forged 
or untrue; they msiy ho the implements, not the inventions, 
of Malice. But they do not on this account escape the 
guilt of detraction. Rather, it is characteristic of the evil 
spirit in question, to work by tlio advantage of real faults; 
but these stretched and aggi'avatod to the utmost. It is 
NOT EXPBESSIBLE HOW DEEP A WOUND A TONGUE SHARPENED TO 
THIS WORK WILL GIVE, WITH NO NOISE AND A VERY LITHE 
WORD. This JH the true white gunpowder, which tho dream¬ 
ing Projectors of silent Mischiefs and insensible Poisfjns 
sought for in the Lahoriatories of Art and Nature, in a World 
of Good; but which was to bo found, in its most destruc¬ 
tive fonh, in “the World of Bvil, the‘longue.” 


APHORISM XXXII. 

The Remedy, 

Leighton. 

All true remedy must begin at the heart; otherwise it 
will be but a mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. 
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Tlio weights and wheels ai'e tlierey and the olook strikes 
according to their •motion. Even he that speaks contrary 
to what is within him, guilefully contrary to his inward 
conviction and knowledge, yet spoiiks conformably to what 
is within him in the temper and frame of liis heart, which 
is double, a heart and a heart, as the Psalmist hath it: 
Psalm xii. 2. 


APHORISM XXXIII. 

Leighton ^nd Coleridge. 

It is »n argument of a candid ingenuous mind, to delight 
in the good ii.ame and commciidations of others; to pass by 
their defects, and t-ikc notice of their virtues; and to speak 
and hear of tlio'se willingly, and not endure either to spctik 
or hear of the other; for in this indeed you may be little 
less guilty than the bvil speaker, in taking pleasure in it, 
though you spe.ik it not. ife that willingly drinks in tides 
and calumnies, w'ill, from the delight ho hath in evil hear* 
ing, slide insensibly into the hinuour of evil speaking. It is 
strange how most persons dispense witli themselves in this 
point, and that in scarcely any societies shall we find a 
liatrcd of this ill, but rather some tokens of taking plea¬ 
sure in it; jind until a Christian sets himself to an inward 
watchfulness over his hcai*t, not suffering in it any thought 
that is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, upon the sight of 
others' frailties, he will still be subject to s<)|ncwhat of this, 
in the tongue or car at least. So, then, as for the evil of 
guile in the tongue, a sincere heart, truth in the inward 
•parts, powerfully redresses it; therefore it is expressed, 
Psal. XV. 2, Thai, speaheth the truth from his heart; thence it 
fiows. Seek much after this, to speak nothing with God, 
nor men, but what is the sense of a single unfeigned heart. 
0 sweet truth! excellent but rare sincerity 1 he that loves 
that truth wUhm, and who is himself at once the truth and 
THE LiFBf He alone can work it there! Seek it of him. 

It is characteristic of the Roman dignity and sobriety, 
that, in the Latin, to favour with the tongue (Javerc lingim) 
means to he silent. We say. Hold your tongue I as if it 
wein an injunction, that could not be carried into effect 
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but by mannal force, or the pincers of the Forefinger and 
Thnmb! And verily—I blush to say it—^it is not Women 
and Frenchmen only that would rather have their tongues 
bitten than bitted, and feel their souls in a strait-waifit- 
coat, when they are obliged to remain silent. 


APHORISM XXXIV. 

On the Passion, for New and Striking Thoughts, 

Leighton. 

In conversation seek not so much either to vent thy 
knowledge, or to increase it, as to know more spiritually 
and effectually what thou dost know. And in this way 
those mean despised truths, that everyone thinks he is 
sufficiently seen in, will have a new ^sweetness and use in 
them, which thou didst not so well perceive before (for 
these flowers cannot be sucked dry), and in this humble 
sincere way thou shalt grow in grace and in knowledge too. 


APHORISM XXXV. 

The Radical Difference between the Good Man and the 

Vicious Man. 

' Leighton and Coleridge. 

I 

The godly man hates the evil he possibly by temptation 
hath been drawn to do, and loves the good he is frustrated 
of, and, having intended, hath not attained to do. The sinner, 
who hath his denomination from sin as his course, hates 
the good which sometimes he is forced to do, and loves that 
sin which many times he does not^ either wanting occasion 
and means, so that he cannot do it, or through the (flieck 
of an enlightened conscience possibly dares not'vdo; and 
though so bound up from the act, as a dog in a chain, yet 
the habit, the natural inclination and desire in him, is still 
the same, the strength of his affection is carried to sin. So 
in the weakest smcere Christian, there is tha^ predominant 
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smcerity and desire of holj walking, according to which 
he is called a righteous person, the Loi'd is pleased ,to give 
him that name, and account him so, being upright in heart, 
though often failing. 

Leighton adds, “ There is a Righteousness of a higher 
strain.” I do not ask the reader’s full assent to this 
position: I do not suppose him as yet prepared to yield it. 
But thus much he will readily admit, that here, if any 
where, we are to seek the fine Line which, like stripes of 
Light in Light, distinguishes, not divide.s, the summit of 
religious Morality from Spiritual Religion. 

“ A Righteousness ” (Leighton continues) ” that is not m 
him, but upon him. He is dotlied with it.” This, reader! 
is the controverted Doctrine, so warmly asserted and so 
bitterly decried under the name of “impdtkd eighteous- 
NESS.” Our learned Archbishop, you see, adopts it; and it 
is on this account principally, that by many of our leading 
Churchmen his orthodoxy has been more than questioned, 
and his name put in the list of proscribed divines, as a 
Calvinist. That Leighton attached a definite sense to tho 
words above quoted, it would be uncandid to doubt; and 
the general spirit of his writings leads me to presume that 
it was compatible with the eternal distinction between 
things and persons, and therefore opposed to modem Cal¬ 
vinism. !Qut what it was, 1 have not (1 own) been able 
to discover. The sense, however, in which I think he might 
have received this docti’ine, and in which I avow myself a 
believer in it, I sliall have an opportunity of showing in 
another place. My present object is to open out the road 
by the removal of prejudices, so far at least as to throw 
some disturbing doubts on tho secure tahin^-for-gra/rded, 
that the peculiar tenets of the Christian Faith asserted in 
the articles and homilies of our National Church are in 
contradiction to tho common sense of mankind. And 
with this view, (and not in the arrogant expectation or 
wish, that a mere ipse diarit should be received for argu¬ 
ment) T^here avow my conviction, that the doctrine of 
IMPUTED Righteousness, rightly and scripturally interpreted, 
is so far from being either irrational or immoral, that R(^on 
itself prescribes the idea in order to give a meaning and an 
ultimate objbet to Morality; and that the Moral Law in 
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the Gonscience demands its rocoption in order to give 
I’eality and substantive existence to tlicadea presented by 
the Reason. 


APHORISM XXXVI. 

LuiaHTON. 

Your blessedness is not,—no, believe it, it is not where 
most of you seek it, in things below you. How can that 
be P It must be a higher good to make you happy. 

COMMKNT. 

Every rank of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of 
cre.ation, leaves death behind it or under it. The nietil 
at its height of being seems a mu^e prophecy of the 
coming vegetation, into a mimic semhhince of which it 
crystallizes. The blossom and flower, the acme of vege¬ 
table life, divides into correspondent organs with icci- 
2 )rocal functions, and by instinctive motions and apjjroxima- 
tions seems impatient of that fixure, by wdiich it is diffe¬ 
renced in kind from the ilower-shaped Ps} che, that flutters 
with fine wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect 
realm doth the Irritability, the proper seat of Instinct, 
while yet the nascent Sensibility is subordinated thereto— 
most wonderfully, I say, doth the muscular life in thc 
insect, and tho'musculo-arterial in the bird, imitate and 
typically rehearse tho adaptive Understanding,* -yea, and 
the moral affections and charities, of man. Let ns carry 
ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious Week, tbo 
teeming Work-days of tho Creator: ns they rose in vision 
before the eye of the inspired historian of the Genera^ 
Hons of the Heaven and the Earthy in the days that the 
Lord Qod made the Earth and the Hea/vens.^ And who 
that hath watched their ways with an understandii^g heart, 
cbuld, as the vision evolving, still advanced towards him, 
contemplate the filial and loyal bee; the home-building, 
wedded, and divorcclcss swallow; and above all tho mani- 

1 Gen. iL 4,— Ed. * 
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foldly intelligent* ant tribes, with their Commonwealths 
and Confederaeies, their warriors and minors, the hus- 
bandfolk, that fold in their tiny Hocks bn the houojcd lc;if, 
and tho virgin sisters, with thu holy instincts of matern il 
love, detached and in seltless purity—and not say to him¬ 
self, Behold tho Shadow of approaching Iluraanity, tho 
Sun rising from behind, in tho kindling ]\!orii of Creation ! 
Tims all lower Natui^es find their highest Good in sem- 
blnnces and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. 
And shall man nlciic stoop Y Sliall his ]>ursnits and de¬ 
sires, the rijtcctiuiis of hiS inward life, he like the relleetvd 
image of a tree on the cilgc of a pool, I hat grows down¬ 
ward, and seeks a moek he.ivcii in the unstable elenieiit 
beneath it, in iicighliourhood with the slim water-weeds 
and oozy botlom-grsiss that are }et boiler tlian itself and 
more noble, in as far as Substances that ajipear as Shadows 
aie preferable to Shadows mistaken for Substance! I 
it must be a biglier good to make }oii happy. While you 
labour for any thing below your propt'r Ilum.'iuity, you 
seek a happy Life in tho legion of Death. Well saith the 
moral poet— 

IJiiloss a1)()vo liiitisf'ir he ciiii 
Ki'Lvt liiiiiself’, how mean a tiling a nianl^ 


APJIOKTSM :?vXXVlI. 

LblUil'lON. 

There is an imitation of men that is impious and wicked, 
which consists in "taking a copy of their sins. Again, there 
is an imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet is 
poor and servile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes de¬ 
scending to imitate the very irnpcrJcctions of others, as 
fancying some comeliness in them: as some of Basil’s 

* Sce'^uber nn Bees, and on Ants. 

■ Samuel Daniel, 1562—1019;— 

I'nli'ss above himself he can 
Erect hniifrelf, liow poor a thing is man I 
• 7b the Countess qf Cumbcrlandt stanza 12 .—Bd. 
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sc1io]al«, wlio imitated his slow speaking, which -he had a 
little in the extreme, and could not help. But this is 
always laudable, and worthy of the best minds, to be 
imitators of that which is good^ wheresoever they find it; for 
that stays not in any man’s person, as the ultimate pattern, 
but rises to the highest grace, being man’s nearest likeness 
to GK)d, His image and resemblance, bearing bis stamp 
and superscription, and belonging peculiarly to Him, in 
what hand soever it be found, as carrying the mark of no 
other owner than Him. 


APHORISM XXXVIII. 

Leighton. 

Those who think themselves high-spirited, and will bear 
least, as they spesk, arc often, even byjthat, forced to bow 
most, or to burst under it; w^hilo humility and meekness 
escape many a burden, and many a blow, always keeping 
peace within, and often without too. 


APHORISM XXXIX. 

LEiariTON. 

Our condition is universally exposed to fears and 
troubles, and no ^an is so stupid but ho studies and pro¬ 
jects for some fence against them, some bulwark to break 
the incursion of evils, and so to bring his mind to some 
ease, ridding it of the feai* of them. Thus men seek safety 
in the greatness, or multitude, or supposed faithfulness of 
friends; they seek by any means to be strongly underset 
this way ; to have many, and powerful, and trust-worthy 
friends. But wiser men, perceiving the unsafety and 
vanity of these and all external tilings, have cast about for 
some higher course. They see a necessity of with%L«wing 
a man from externals, which do nothing but mock and 
deceive those most who trust most to them; but they 
cannot tell whither to direct him. The best of them bring 
him into himself, and think to quiet him so; but the truth 
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is, be finds as little to support him there ; there is nothing 
truly strong enough within him, to hold out against the 
many sorrows and fears which still from without do assault 
him. So then, though it is well done, to call off a man 
from outward things, as moving sands, that ho build not 
on them, yet, this is*not enough; for his own spirit is 
ns unsettled a piece ns is in all the world, and must have 
some higher strength than its own, to fortify and fix it. 
This is the way that is here taught, Fear not their feary hut 
sanctify the Loj'd your God in your hearts; and if you can 
attain this latter, the former will follow of itse lf. 


APHOHTSM XL. 

Worldly Troubles Idols. 

• Lkigiiton. 

The too ardent love ov self-wilh-d desire of power, or 
wealth, or credit in the w orld, is (an A[)ostle has assured 
us) Idolatry. Now among the words or synonimes for 
idols, in the Hebrew language, there is one that in its 
primary sense signifies troubles (tegirim), other two that 
signify terrors (miphlotxeth and emim). And so it is cjer- 
tainly. Ah our idols prove so to us. They fill us with 
nothing hut angui.sli and troubles, with cares and fears, 
that are good for notiiirig but to be fit punishments of the 
folly, out of which the;y arise. 

APHORISM XLI. 

On the right Treatment of lujidels. 

Lnighton and Coleriogs 

A remrdless contempt of infidel writings is usually the 
fittest -^^swer; Spreta vilescerent. Bnt where the holy 
profession of Christians is likely to receive either the main 
or the indirect blow, and a word of defence may do any 
thing to ward it off, there we ought not to spare to do it. 

Christiaif prudence goes a great way in the regulating of 
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this. Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, 
especiallj in Divine things ; they were not only lost upon 
them, but religion dislionoared by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar railors at religion, the fonl- 
moutbed beliers of the Christian fiiith and history. Im¬ 
pudently false and slanderous assertions can be met only 
by assertions of their impudent and slanderous falsehood: 
and Christians will not, must'not, condescend to this. 
How can mere railiiig be answered by them who are 
forbidden to return a ni tling answer ? Whether, or on what 
provocations, such offenders may be punished or coerced 
on the score of incivility, and iJl-neighhourhood, and for 
abatement of a nuisance, us in the case of other scolds and 
endangerers of the public peace, must be trusted to the 
discretion of the civil magistrate. Even then, there is 
danger of giving them importance, and flattering their 
vanity, by attracting attention to their works, if the 
punishment be slight; and if severe, ot spreading far and 
wide their reputation as mart>rs, as the smell of a dead 
dog at a distance is said to change into that of musk. 
Experience hilherto seems to favour the plan of treating 
these hetos '^Hardest and en/tnts de diahln, as their fonr- 
focted brethren, the skink and squash, are treated ‘ by the 
American woodmen, who turn their backs upon the fetid 
intruder, and make aj)pear not to sco him, even nt the cost 
of suffering him to regale on the favourite viand of these 
animals, the br-dns of a stray goose or crested tkraso of 
the dunghill, ^.t all events, it is degr.i.ding to the 
majesty, and injurious to the character of ttcligior^to make 
its safety the plea for their punisliincnt, or at all to connect 
the name of Christianity with the castigation of indecencies 

' About the ond of the same year (says Kalm), another of tliese Animals 
{^IcphUu AmeriCttwt) crept into our cellar; bat did not exhale the 
smallest scent, because it was not disturbed. A foolish old wmuau, how- 
enefi who perceived it at nUfhtt by the shimnf/, and thought y T svpposCy 
it would set the worlti on firCy killed it: and at that '‘uotumt its 
stench began to s/iread. 

We reooinincnd this anecdote to the consideration of sundry old 
women, on this side of the Atlantic, wlio, though they do not wear the 
appropriate garment, are worthy to sit in their committee-room, like 
Bickerstaif in the Tatlor, under the canopy of their grandam’s hoop- 
petticoat. * 
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that properly belong to the beadle, and the perpetrators of 
which would have equally deserved his lash, though the 
religion of their fellow<citizens, thus assailed by them, had 
been that of Fo or Juggernaut. 

On the other hand, we are to answer every one that 
inquires a reason, or an account; which supposes something 
receptive of it. We ought to judge ourselves engaged to 
give it, be it an enemy, if he will hoar; if it gain him not, 
it may in part convince and cool him ; much more, should 
it bo one who ingenuously inquires for satisfaction, and 
possibly inclines to receive the truth, but has been preju¬ 
diced by misrepresentatiofls of it. • 

APHOmSM XLTT. 

Passion no Friend to Truths 
• LeUi'IITON. 

Truth needs not the service of pnssinn ; yea, nothing so 
disserves it, as passion when set to serve it. I^he Spirit 
of trtdh is withal tlic Spirit of vtenLne^s. I'ho Dove that 
rested on that great champion of truth, who is The Truth 
itself, is from IJim derived to the lovers of truth, and they 
ought to sock the participrition of it. Imprudence makes 
some kin(J of Christians lose much of their labour, in 
speaking for rfligion, and drive those further off, whom 
they would draw into it. 

Tlie confidence that attends a Christiaff’s belief makes 
the beliovdr nob fear men, to whom he answers, but still he 
fears his Grod, for wlioin he answers, and wliosc interest is 
chief in those things he speaks of. Tlie soul that hath the 
deepest sense of spiritual things, and the truest knowledge 
of G-od, is most afraid to miscany in speaking of Him, 
most tender and wary how to acquit itself when engaged 
to speak of and for G od.^ 

' To tb^amc purpose are the two following sentences from Hilary i 

Ettam guee pro Rdigione dmmus, cum gremdi mstu et duciplhta dicers 
dchemus. —Hilarius de Trinit. Lib. 7. 

Non relieius eat hommum eloqttiis de Dei rebus alius gua>m Dei aermo. 
—Idem. 

The latter, hnwwTer, must be taken with certain gtuUifieaiiona and 
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APHORISM XLIII. 

On the Oonsdenee, 

Leighton. 

It is a fruitless verbal debate, whether Conscience be 
a Faculty or a Habit. When all is examined, Conscience 
will bo found to be no other than the mind of a man, under 
the motion of a particulaT reference to himself and his own 
actions. 


Comment. 

What Conscience is, and that it is the ground and ante¬ 
cedent of human (or self-) consciousness, and not any 
modification of the latter, I have shown at large in a work 
announced for the press, and described in the Chapter 
following.* I have selected the preceding extract as an 
Exercise for Reflection ; and because 1 think that in too 
closely following Thomas a Kempis, the Archbishop has 
strayed from his own judgment. The definition, for 
instance, seems to say all, and in fact says nothing; for if 
I asked, How do yon define the humian mind ? the answer 
must at least contain, if not consist of, the words, “ a mind 
c.a.pablo of Conscience.” For Conscience is no synonime of 
Consciousness, nor any mere expression of the same as 
modified by the'particular Object. On the contrary, a Con¬ 
sciousness properly human (that is, 8^e^-consciou8noss), 
with the sense of moral responsibility, presupposes the Con¬ 
science, as its antecedent condition and ground. Lastly, 
the sentence, “ It is a fruitless verbal debate,” is an asser¬ 
tion of the same complexion with the contemptuous sneers 
at verbal criticism by the contemporai'ies of Bentley. In 
questions of Philosophy or Divinity, that have occupied 

• exei^ums; as when any two or more texts are in app^r.nt oentra- 
diction. and it is required to state a Truth that comprehends and recon¬ 
ciles both, and which, of course, cannot be expressed in ihe words of 
either,—for example, the filial subordination {My Father is greater than 
1), in the equal Deity {My^ Father and I are one), 

* See Apiorisms on Spiritual Religion, p 10 ^-—Rdv 
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the learned and been the subjects of many snccessive con¬ 
troversies, for oiifi instance of mere logomachy I could 
bring ten instances of logodceddly, or verbal legerdemain, 
which have perilously coz^rmed prejudices, and withstood 
the advancement of truth in consequence of the neglect 
of verbal debate^ that is, strict discussion of terms. In 
whatever sense, however, the term Conscience may bo 
used, the following Aphorism is equally true and important. 
It is wonth noticing, likewise, tliat Leighton himself in a 
following page (vol. ii. p. 97^, tells ns that a good Con¬ 
science is the root of a good Conversation: and then quotes 
from St. Paul a text, Titns i. 15, in which the Mind aial 
the Conscience arc expressly distinguished. 


APHORISM XLIV. 

The LigM of KiujvJledge a 'necessarif aecoiujjaniment of a 

Good ComoienCG. 

Leighton. 

If you would have a good conscience, you must by all 
mefins have so much light, so much knowledge of the will 
of God, as may regulate you, and show you your way, may 
teach you ^ow to do, and speak, and think, as in His pre¬ 
sence. 


. APHORISM XLV. 

Yet the Kiwu'ledge of the Itnle, though Accompanied by an 
endeavour to acoommodafe our conduct to this Ittile, will 
not of itself form a Good Gonscierice. 

Leighton. 

To set the outward actions right, though with an honest 
intentiojl^nd not so to regard and find out the inward 
disorder of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is 
but to be still putting the index of a clock light with your 
Anger, while it is foul, or out of order within, which is a 
continual bnnness, and does no g^od. Oh! but a purified 
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oonsciencei a aonl renewed and refined in its temper and 
afEectionSi will make things go right without^ in all the 
duties and acts of our calling. 


APHORISM XLVI. 

The Depth of the Gonsdence, 

How deeply seated the conscience is in the human sonl 
is seen in the effect which sudden calamities produce on 
goiliy men, even when unaided by any determinate notion 
or fears of punishment after death. The wretched Criminal, 
as one rudely awakened from a long sleep, bewildered with 
the new light, and half recollecting, half striving to recollect, 
a fearful something, he knows not what, but which he will 
recognize as soon as ho hears the name, already interprets 
the calamities into judgments^ executions of a sentence 
passed by an invisible Judge; as if the vast pyre of the 
Last Judgment were already kindled in an unknown dis¬ 
tance, and some flashes of it, darting forth at intervals 
beyond the rest, were flying and lighting upon the face of 
his sonl. The calamity may consist in loss of fortune, or 
character, or reputation; but you hear no regrets from 
him. Remorse extinguishes all Regret; and J^morse is 
the implicit Creed of the Guilty. 


APHORISM XLVII. 

Leiqhton and Coleaidgb. 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a 
convenient good to which it tends, and in the obtaiiiment 
of which it rests and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all 
^eir own natural place, whither, if not hindered, they 
move incessantly till they be in it; and they U^^lare, by 
' resting there, that they are (as I may say) where they 
would be. Sensitive creatures are carri^ to seek a sensitive 
good, as agreeable to their rank in being, and, attaining 
ihati ^dm no further. Now, in this is sxcellem^ of 
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liCan, that he is made capable of a communion with his 
■ Maker, and, becanse capable of it, is unsatisfied without it: 
the soul, being cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, can¬ 
not be filled with less. Though he is fallen from his right 
to that good, and from all right desire of it, yet, not from a 
' capacity of it, no, nor from a necessity of it, for the answer¬ 
ing and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart once gone from God turns continually 
further away fiom Uini, and moves not towards Him till 
it be renewed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that 
natural relation to God, as its centre, that it hath no i;ruo 
rest elsewhere, nor can by*nny meiins find it. It is made 
for Him, and is thci cfore still restless till meet witli Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes inm^h pains to quiet 
his heart by other things, and digests many vexations with 
hopes of contentment in the end and accomplisliment of 
some design he hath; but still the heart misgives. Many 
times he attains not4hc thing he seeks; but if he do, yet 
he never attains the satisfaction ho socks and expects in it, 
bnt only learns from 1 hat tc> desire something further, and 
still hunts on after a fancy, drives his own shadow before 
him, and never overtakes it; and if ho did, yet it is but a 
shadow. And so, in running from God, besides the sad 
end, he carries an interwoven punishment with his sin, the 
natural disquiet and vexation of his spirit, ffuttoring to and 
fro, and finding no rest for the sole of his foot; the waters of 
inconstancy and vanity covering ilie whole face of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavyThe soul, the 
immortal |oul, descended from heaven, must cither bo more 
happy, or remain miserable. The Highest, the Jncrcated 
Spirit, is the proper good, the Father of Spirits, that pure 
and full good whibh raises the soul above itself; whereas 
all other things draw it down below itself. So, ilicn, it is 
never well w'itli the soul but wdicn it is near unto God, yea, 
in its union with Him, married to Him: mismatching itself 
elsewhere, it hath never anything but shame and sorrow. 
All thatj^sake Thee shall he ashamed, says the Prophet, 
Jer. xvii. 13; and the Psalmist, They thal are four off from 
thee shall perish, Fsdlm Izziii. 27. And this is indeed our 
natural miserable condition, and it is often expressed this 
way, by estrangedness and distance from God. 
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The samo HentimentB aro to bo found in tbo works of 
Pagan philosophers and moralists. Wpll then may t^ey 
be made a subject of Beflection in our days. And well 
may the pious deist, if such a character now exists, reflect 
that Christianity alone both teaches the way, and provides 
the means, of fulfilling the obscure promises of this great 
Instinct for all men, which tho Philosophy of boldest pre¬ 
tensions confined to the sacred few. 


APHORISM XLVIII. 

A cmitraded what is called Itetirwgfrojn Ihe Ihiftiuess 

of the World, no Security fnm tho Spirit of the World. 

LlilGIITON. 

The heart may I)c engaged in a little ImsinesM, as much, 
if thou watch it not, as in many and groat afEiiirs. A man 
may drown in a little brook or pool, as well as in a great 
river, if ho ho down and plunge himself into it, and put his 
lieiid under walcr. Some care thou must have, that thou 
mayest not cai'O. Those things that are thorns indeed, thou 
must make a hcjdgo of tliein, to keep out those temptations 
tliat accompany sloth, and extreme want that waits on it; 
but let them be the hedge; sufler them not to gfrow within 
the garden. 


APHORISM XLIX. 

On Ghvreh-going, as a part of Religious ^Moraliti/, who'i not 
ih reference to a Spiritual Jteligivu. 

Leighton. 

It is a slrango folly in multitudes of us, to set t^urselves 
, no mark, to propound no end in the hearing of fiiV/ Gospel. 
—The merchant sails not merely that he may sail, but ftir 
traffic, and traffics that ho may be rich. The husbandman 
plows not merely to keep himself busy, w'ith no furtlior 
end, but plows that he may sow', and sows 4^hat he may 
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reap with advantage. And shall we do the most excellent 
’ and fruitful work fruitlessly,—hear only to hear, aud look 
no further? This is indeed a great vanity, and a. great 
miseiy, to lose that labour, and gain notliing by it, wliicli, 
duly used, would be of all others most advaiit^eous and 
gainful: and yet all meetings are full of this ! 


APHORIKVr Ij. 

On the Hopes ami Self-SalisforHutt of a relitjions Maritlisl, imlc* 
pendent of a Spiritual Faith —on vjhat are they yrounded 

LuniJiTuv. 

There have been great dih}>uli M one way or another, ebout 
the merit of good works ; but J truly think they who have 
laboriously engaged tlirni liavo been veiyidly, though 
very eagerly, emidoycd about iiotliiug, sineo tluj more soljer 
of the Rchoolinen tlieinsclves aoknowlodgo there can bo no 
such thing ns meriting fi’om the bh'sscd (aod, in the human, 
or, to speak more accurately, in aiiy created nature what¬ 
soever : nay, so far from any possibility of merit, there can 
bo no room for reward am olhorwiso than of the sovereiijn 
pleasure ai^d gracious kiudm-ss of God; and the more 
ancient writers, when they use the word merit, mean 
nothing by it but a eia'tain rorrehde to that reward which 
God both promises aud bestows of mere giyicc aud benig¬ 
nity. Otherwise, in ortler to constitute what is properly 
called merit, many things must concur, vvliioli no man in 
his senses will presume lo attribute to human works, though 
ever so excellent; "particularly, that tho thing done must 
nob previously be mai.ter of debt, and that it be entire, or 
our own act, unassisted by foreign aid; it must also be 
perfectly good, and it must bear an udoqaate 2 >roportion to 
the rewar^ claimed in cousequcnco of it. If all these 
things d^^ot concur, the act cannot possibly amount to 
merit. Whereas I think no one will venture to assert, 
that any one of these can take place in aii) human action 
whatever. But why should I enlarge here, when one 
single circnmfitance overthrows all those titles: the most 
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righteous of mankind would not be able to stand, if his 
works were weighed in the balance of strict justice; how 
much less then could they deserve that immense glory 
which is now in question! Nor is this to be denied only 
concerning the unbeliever and the sinner, but concerning 
the righteous and pious believer, who is not only free from 
all the guilt of his former impenitence and rebellion, but 
endowed with the gift of the* Spirit. “ For the time tg 
come that judgment must begin at the house of God : and 
if it first beffin at us, what shall the end be of them that 
obey not the' Gospel of God ? And if the righteous scarcely 
bo saved, where shall the ungodly and tho sinner appear ? ” 
1 Petery iv. 17, 18. The Apostle’s interrogation expresses 
the most vehement negation, and signifies that no mortal, 
in whatever degree ho is placed, if he be called to tho strict 
examination of Divine Justice, without doily and repeated 
forgiveness, could bo able to keep his standing, and much 
less could he arise to thnt gloiious height. “ That merit,” 
says Bernard, “ on which my hope relics, consists in tbeso 
three things; the lovo of adoption, the truth of the }iro- 
mise, and the power of its performance.” This is the 
threefold cord which cannot be broken. 

COMMKNT. 

Often have T heard it said by advocates for tho Sooinian 
scheme—True I wo are all sinners; but oven in the Old 
Testament God has promised forgiveness on repentance. 
One of tho Faliliers (I forgot which) supplies the retort-— 
True! God has promised pai’don on penitencebut has he 
promised penitence on sin ?—He that repcntctli shall I c 
forgiven: but where is it said, He*that sinnotli shall 
repent P But repentance, perhaps, tho repentance required 
in Scripture, the Pasfiing into a new mimd, into a new and 
contrary Principle of Action, this Metaiioia,’ is in the 
sinil^r’s own power P at his own liking P He has but to 
open his eyes to the sin, and the tears 
wash it away!—Verily, the exploded 

' Meravoid, tho New Testament word which we render by llcpen- 
tance, compounded of /urd, inms, and i/5c, mens, the Spirit, or practical 
Ueoson. • 


are clos6<i^ hand to 
tenet of Travmihatan- 
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Hatton is scarcely at greater variance with the common 
sense and experience of mankind, or borders more closely 
on a contradiction in terms, than this volunteer Trountmm- 
tationf this Self-change, as the easy ^ means of Self-salvation! 
But the reflections of our evangelical author on this sub¬ 
ject will appropriately commence the Aphorisms relating 
to Spiritual Religion. 

• 

* May I without oifenco be permitted to record the very appropriate 
title, with which a stern Humorist lettered a collection of Unitarian 
Tracts ?—Salvation made easy; or, Every Man his own Redeemer,” 
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i:*iiiLip saith unto him : Lord, show us the father, and it sufficeth us. 
JcHiis saith unto him, He that hath seen mo hath seen the Father; and 
how sayest thou then, Show us the Father ? Bclievest thou not, that 1 
am in the Father, and the Father in me ? And 1 will pray the Fatlicr 
and he shall give you another Comforter, even the Spirit of Ti'uth: 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither kiioweth 
him. Hut ye know him, for he dwclleth with you and akcHl be in you. 
And in that day ye shall know that I am in iny Father, aHid ye in me, 
and I in you. John xlv. 8, 9, 10, 16, 17, ^0. 


PRELIMINARY. 

I F there be aught Spiritual in Mau,*the Will must be 
such. 

If there be a Will, there must be a Spirituality in Han. 
I suppose both positions granted. The Reader aduiits 
the reality of tlie power, agency, or mode of Bein^xpressed 
in 'the term, Spirit; and the actual existence a Will. 
He sees clearly, that the idea of the former is necessary to 
the conceivability of the latter; and that, vice versdj in 
asserting the foot of the latter he presumes and instances 
the truth of the former—^just as in our common and re- 
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ceived Sjstems of Natural FHilosophy, the Being of im¬ 
ponderable Matter is assumed to render the lode-stone 
intelligible, and the Fact of the lode-stone adduced to 
prove the reality of imponderable Matter. 

In short, I suppose tlie reader, whom I now invito to 
the third and last division of the work, already disposed 
to reject for himself and his Imman brethren the insi¬ 
dious title of “Nature’s noJ?lcst or to retort it as 

the unconscious irony of the Epicurean poet on the anima- 
liziug tendency of his own philosophy. I suppose him 
convinced, that there is more ni man than can be rationally 
referred to the life of Nature and the mechanism of Orga- , 
nization; that ho has a will not included in this mecha¬ 
nism ; and th<at the Will is in an especial and pre-eminent 
sense the spiritual part of our Humanity. 

Unless, tlion, wc have some distinct notion of the Will, 
and some acquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting 
the same, an insight«into the nature of Spiritual Beligion 
is scarcely possible; and our reflections on the particular 
truths and evidences of a Spiritual State will remain ob¬ 
scure, perplexed, and unsafe. To place my reader on this 
requisite vantuge-groiind, is the purpose of the following 
exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with dofiningour Terms; 
and we proceed, like the Geometricians, with stating our 
POSTULATES^ the difference being, that Hie postulates of 
Geometry no man cmi deny, those of Moral Science are 
such as no good man ivill deny. For it is not in our power 
to disclaim our nature, as senUeat beings ;%ut it '/s in our 
power to disclaim our nature as 'moral beings.* It i.s pos¬ 
sible (barely possible, T admit) that a man may liavo re¬ 
mained ignorant or unconscious of the Moral Law' w'ithin 
him: and a man need only persist in disobeying the Law 
of Conscience to mahe it possible for himself to deny its 
existence, or to reject or repel it as a phantom of Super¬ 
stition. Were it otherwise, the Creed would stand in the 
same to Morality as the multiplication table. 

This then is the distinction of Moral Philosophy —not 

’ In a leaf of corrections to the text of the first edition Coleridge 
directed that “ prerogative as moral lieings ” should be read here. Tiie 
correction seem% to have been overlooked by Coleridge’s editors.— Ed. 
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that 1 begin with one or more asRtmpHons: for this is 
common to aU science; hnt—^that I assume a something, 
the proof of which no man can give to another, jet eveij 
man m&y find for himself. If anj man assert, that he can 
not find it, I am hound to disbelieve him. I cannot do 
otherwise without unsettling the very foundations of mj 
own moral nature. For I either find it as an essential of 
the Hnmanitj common to him ^pd me: or I have not found 
it at all, except as an hypochondriast finds glass legs. If, 
on the other hand, he will not find it, he excommunicates 
himself. He forfeits his personal rights, and becomes a 
Thvng: that is, one who may ^fightfully he employed^ or 
used as^ means to an end, against his will, and without 
regard to his interest. 

All the significant objections of the Materialist and 
Necessitarian are contained in the term. Morality, all the 
objections of the infidel in the term, Keligion. The very 
terms, 1 say, imply a something grajniedt which the Objec¬ 
tion supposes not granted. The term presu/m^ what the 
objection denies, and in denying preewmes the contrary. 
For it is most important to observe, that the reasoners 
on hath, sides commence by taking something for granted, 
our assent to which they ask or demand: that is, both 
set off with an Assumption in the form of a Postulate. 
But the Epicurean assumes what according to himself he 
neither is nor can be under any obligation to assume, and 
demands what he can liave no rigM to demand: for hs 
denies the reality of all moral Obligation, the existence of 
any Bight. l:^lio use the wordsj Bight and Obligation, he 
does it deceptively, and means only Power and Compulsion. 
I'o overthrow the Faith in aught higher or other th.an 
Nature and physical Ncscessity, is the -j^ery purpose of his 


* On this principle alone is it possible to justify eapiial, or ^ao- 
minious punishments (or indeed any punishment not having the refbr- 
matjpn of th« Criminal, as one of its objects). Such punishments, like 
those inflicted on Suicides, must be regarded as posthumous: the wUfhl 
extinction of the moral and personal life being, for th^nurposos Of 
punitive Justice, equivalent to a wilful destruction of the^tnral lift. 
If the speech of Judge Burnet to the horse-stealer (Yon are not hanged 
ftr stealing a horse; but, that horses may not bo stolen) can be vindi¬ 
cated at all, it must be on this principle; and not on the all-nnsettling 
schema of t^xpediencef which is the anarchy ot Morals. 
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argument. He desires you only to tahe for granted^ that aU 
reality is included nn Nature, and he may then safely defy 
you to ward off his conclusion—that nothing is eseclnded! 

But as he cannot morally demand, neither can he ra¬ 
tionally expect, your assent to this premiss: for he cannot 
be ignorant, that the best and greatest of men have devoted 
their lives to the enforcement of the contrary, that the vast 
majority of the human radb in all ages and in all nations 
liave believed in the contrary; and there is not a language 
on earth, in which he could argue, for ten minutes, in 
support of his scheme, without sliding into words And 
])hrases, that imply the cftntrsiry. It has been said, that * 
the Arabic has a thousand nnmes for a lion; but this 
would be a trifle compared with the number of superfluous 
words and useless synonyms that would he found in an 
Index JEi&purgatorim of any European dictionary con- 
sti'iicted on the principles of a consistent and strictly con¬ 
sequential Miiteriali^. 

The Ohristian likewise grounds his philosophy on asser¬ 
tions ; but with .the best of all reastons for making them— 
namely, that ho ought so to do. He asserts what he enn 
neither prove, nor account for, nor himself comprehend ; but 
with the strongest that of understanding thereby 

whatever else it most concerns him to understand arisrliL 
And yet ^is assertions have nothing in them of theory or 
hypothesis: but are in immediate reference to three ulti¬ 
matenamely, the Reality of tlie law of conscikncb ; 
the existence of a kesfonsible will, us tb^subject of that 
law ; andjastly, the existence of Evil— of Evil essentially 
such, not by accident of outward circumstances, not de¬ 
rived from its ])hysical consequences, nor from any cause, 
out of itself. Tlfe first is a Fact of Consciousness; the 
second a Fact of Reason necessarily concluded from the 
first; and the third a Fact of History interpreted by both. 

Omnia exeunt in mysteriiinij says a schoolman; that is. 
There is i^jhiiig, the absolute ground of which is not a Mystery. 
The were indeed a contradiction in terms: for how 

c[in that, which is to explain all things, be susceptible of 
an explanation ? It would bo to suppose the same thing 
first and second at the same time. 

If I rested here, I should merely have placed my Creed 
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in direct opposition to that of the Necessitarians, who 
assume (for observe hoth Parties begin in an Assumiption^ 
and cannot do otherwise) that motives act on the Will, as 
bodies act on bodies ; and that whether mind and matter 
are essentially the same, or essentially difPerunt, they are 
both siliko under one and the same law of compulsory 
Causation. Jlnt this is far from exhausting my intention. 
1 raekn at the same time to oppose tho disciples of SirAFTifiS- 
DJET and those who, substituting one Faith for another, 
have been well calJod the pious Deists of the last century, 
in order to distinguish them from tho Infidels of tho pre- 
s«5nt age, who ‘persitade themselves, (for the thing itself is 
not possible) that they reject idl Faith. T declare my dis¬ 
sent from these too, because they imposed iip«)n themselves 
an idea for a fact: a most sublime idea indeed, and so 
necessary to human iinturo, that without it no virtue is 
conceivable: but still an idea. In contradiction to their 
splendid but delnsoi-y tcnet.s, I p?*of^^s a deep conviction 
that man was and is a fullnn creature, not by accidents of 
bodily constitution, or any other cause, which Jeuman 
wisdom in a course of ages might be supposed capable of 
removing; but as diseased in his Will, in that Will which is 
the tiTie and only strict synonime of the word, I, or the 
iutclhgent Self. Thus at each of these two opposiic roads 
(the philosophy of Hob’'es and that of Shaf^c.ibiiry), I 
have placed a directing post, informing my fellow-tra¬ 
vellers, that on neither oF these roids can they see the 
Truths to which I would direct tlieiv attention. 

But the place of st.ad.ing was at the meeting of four 
roads, and one only was the right load. I proceed, ther('- 
fore, to preclude the opinion of those likewise, who indeed 
agree with me as to the moral RospoAsibility of man in 
opposition to Ilobbes and the Anti-Moralists, and that he 
is a fallen creature, essentially diseased, in opposition to 
Shaftesbury and the misinterpreters of Plato; but who 
diffdr from mo in exaggerating the diseased ivedl^ss of the 
Will into an absolute privation of all Freedom^thin’eby 
making moral responsibility, not a mystery above compre¬ 
hension, bnt a direct contradiction, of which we do dis¬ 
tinctly comprehend the absurdity. Among tho consequences 
of this doctrine, is that dii'cful one of swallowing up all 
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tho attributes of the Supreme Being in the one Attribute of 
infinite Power, an^ thence deducing tiuit things are'good 
and wise because they were created, and not created through 
Wisdom and G-oodness. Thence too the awful Attribute 
of Jmtice is explained aw^ay into a mere right of absolute 
Prop&'ty; the sacred distinction between things and per¬ 
sons is erased; and the selection of persons for virtue and 
vice in this life, and for eternal liappiuess or misery in 
the next, is represented as the result of a mere Willy acting 
in the blindness and solitude of its own Infinity. The 
title of a w6rk written by tho great and pious Boyl* is 
“ Of the Awe, which the hifman Mind owes to the Supremo ' 
Reason.’* This, in the hmguago of tlicse gloomy doctois, 
must be translated into—“ horror, which a Being 

capable of eternal Plensuro or Pam is com])ellod to feel at 
tlie idea of an Infinite Power, about to inflict the latter on 
an immense njM.joiity of hununi Sonls, without any power 
on their part either Bo prevent it or llic actions which arc 
(not indeed its causes but) its assigned siijunlsy and pre¬ 
ceding links of the same iron chain!” 

Against these leiuds I maintain, that a Will conceived 
Beparatel}' from Intelligence is a Nou-entity .and a mere 
phantasm of abstraction; and that si. Will, tho state of 
which does in m sen.se originate in its own act, is an abso¬ 
lute contradiction. It might be an In.stiiiGt, an Impulse, 
a plastic Ptnvcr, and, if ac£.ompanied with consciousness, a 
Ucsiro; but a Will it oiuhl not be. And this evet'y human 
being I'ltoivs with equal cleanicss, though ^'Ifereiit minds 
may rcjlect on it with dili'erent degrees of dUhicLness; for 
who would not .smile at tho notion of a rose wilUn’g to put 
forth its buds and cxjiarid them into tlowers ? That such 
a ph rase would b3 deemed a pootle licence proves the 
difference in tho things: for all metaphors are grounded on 
an apparent likeness of things essentially different. I utterly 
disclaim the notion, that any human Intelligence, with 
whatever ]^vcr it might manife.st itself, is aloiiG adequate 
to the ofli^ of restoring health to the Will; but at the 
same time 1 deem it impious and absurd to hold, that the 
Creator would have given us the faculty of Reason, or that 
the Bedeemer would in so many varied forms of argument 
and persuasioii have appealed to it, if it had been either 
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totally useleiss or wholly impotent. Laistly, I find all these 
several Truths reconciled and united in, the belief, tliat the 
imperfect human understanding can be effectually exerted 
only in subordmation to, and in a dependent alliance with, 
the means and aidances supplied by the All-perfect and 
Supreme Reason ; but that under these conditions it is not 
only an admissible, but a necessary, instrument of better¬ 
ing both ourselves and others. ^ 


We may now proceed to our reflections on the Spirit of 
Religion. The first three or four Aphorisms I have selected 
from the Theological Works of Dr. Henry More, a contem¬ 
porary of Archbishop Ijeighton, and like him, holden in 
suspicion by the Calvinists of that time as a IiaLitudinarian 
and Platonizing Divine, and who pro^jably, like liim, wonld 
have been arraigned fis a Calvinist by tlie Laiitudinarians 
(1 cannot say, Platonists) of this day, had the suspicion 
been equally groundless. One or two 1 have ventured to 
add from my own Reflections. The purpose, however, is 
the same in all—that of decLii’ing, in the first place, what 
Spiritual Religion is not^ what is not a Religious Spirit, and 
what arc not to be deemed influences of the Spirit. If 
after these declaimers T shall without proof be charged by 
any with renewing or favouring the errors of the Families, 
Vanists, Seelceis^ BehmenistSy or by whatever other names 
Church Histoiy records the poor bewildered Enthusiasts, 
who in the swarming time of our Republic* turned the 
facts of the Gospel into allegories, and superseded the 
written ordinances of Christ by a pretended Teaching and 
sensible Presence of the Spirit, I appeal against them to 
their own consciences, as wilful slanderers. But if with 
proof, I have in these Aphorisms signed and sealed my own 
condemnation. 

“ These things I could not forbear to write. * For the 
Light toUhin me, that is, my Reason and Gonsdemey does 
assure me, that the Ancient and Apostolic Faith according 
to the Mriorical meaning thereof, and in the lit&rdl sense 
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of tbe Greed, is solid and tme: and that in its 

fairest form and under whatever disguise, is a smooth' tale 
to seduce the simple from their Allegiance to Christ.” 

Henry More.* 

* The religion of the Dutch sect calFed the **Pamily of Love," 
originated by Henry Nicholas about 1540.—£d. 

^Mor^s * Mystery of Godliness.’—£i). 
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Anil here it will not he imjxsrtinent to observe, that what tlio eldest 
Greek Philosojiliy eiitilled tlie lien^n (NOV^)and the philosophic 
Apostle iiainrs the Spmt and Truths spinfmVi/ discerned: while to 
those who in the pride of learning' nr in the ovor>\veening meanness of 
modern niotaphysics rlivry the doctrine of rtc Spirit in Man and its 
possible comniniiion ivitli the Holy Sjiirit, as vnlfjar enthusiasm, I 
submit the following sentences from u Pagan philosoplier, u nobleman 
and a minister of state -“Ita dico. Lucili! bvckr inika nos Spiritus 
SEimT, mnlornm bonoiumqnc nosirorum observntor et custos. IJic 
prniit :i nobis ti’iietatiis est, ita nos ijise ti'actat. Bonus vib sinb Deo 
NEMO l-bT.*’ il^ENIiCA, xli. 


APHOIllSM 1. 

IT. Mokk. 

r 

E ' VTjRY one IS io fjirp. a reason of his faith; but Priests 
aiirl ^Ministers more punctually than any, their pro^ inco 
being to make good every sentence of the }3ible to a rational 
inquirer into tlic t ruth of these Oracles. Enthusiasts find 
it an easy thing to heat the fancies of unlearned and 
unreflecting hearers; but when a sober man would bo 
satisfied of the grounds from whence tlicy speak, ho shall 
, not have one syllabic or the least tittle of pertinent 
answer. Only they will talk big of the Spirit, and 
inveigh against Uecbson with bitter reproaches, calling it 
carnal or fleshly, though it he indeed no soft flesh, but 
enduring and penetrant steel, even the sword of the Spirit, 
and such as pierces to tho Vart. 
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APHORISM II. 

H. More. 

There are two very b.id things in this resolving of men's 
Faith and Practice into the jmmediate suggestion of a Spirit 
not acting on our understandings, or rather into the ilra- 
mination of such a Spirit as they can give no account 
of, such as does not enlighten their reason or enable them 
to render their doctrine intelligible to others. First^ it. 
defaces and makes useless that part of the Image of God 
in us, which wo call reason ; and secondly, it takes away 
that advantage, which raises Christianity above all other 
religions, that she dare appeal to so solid a faculty. 


APHORISM III. 

It is the glory of the Gospel Charier and the Christian 
Constitution, that its Author and Head is tlie Spirit of 
Truth, Essential Reason as well as Absolute and Incom¬ 
prehensible Will. Like a just Monarch, he refers even his 
own causes to the Judgment of his high Courts. He has 
his Kiiig’s^Rcnch in the Reason, his Court of Equity in 
the Conscience: that the Representative of his majesty and 
universal justice, this the nearest to the Kill’s heart, and 
the dispenser of his particular decrees. lie has likewise 
his Court of Common Pleas in the Understanding, his 
Court of Exchequer in the Prudence. The Laws are his 
Laws. And though by Signs and Miracles he has merci¬ 
fully condescended to interline here and there with his 
own hand the great Statute-book, which he had dictated to 
his Amanuensis, Nature; yet has he been graciously 
plotised to &rbid our receiving os the King's Mandates 
aught thiiiif^s not stamped with the Great Seal of the 
Conscience, and countersigned by the Reason. 


M 
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APHORISM IV. 

On cm Unlearned Ministry^ under pretence of a Call of tlie 
SpirU, and vtmard Graces supei'seding Outward kelps. 

H. Moke. 

Tell me, Te liigh-flown Perfeetionistsy je boasters of tbo 
Tjiglit within you, could tlie highest perfection of your 
in'frard Light ever show to you the history of past ages, 
the stiito of the world at present, the knowledge of arts 
and tongues, without books or teachers ? How then can 
you understand the Providence of God, or the age, the 
purpose, the fulfilment of Prophecies, or distinguish such 
as have been fulfilled from those to the fulfilment of which 
we arc to look forward P How can you judge concerning 
the authenticity and uncorruptodness of the Gospels, and 
the other sacred Scriptures ? And how without this 
knowledge can you support the truth of Christianity P 
How can you either have, or give a reason for the faith 
which you profess ? This Light loithin^ that loves darkness, 
and would exclude those excellent Gifts of God to Man¬ 
kind, Knowledge and Understanding, what is it but a 
snllcn self-sufficiency within you, engendering^ contempt of 
superiors, pride and a spirit of division, and inducing 
you to reject for yourselves and to undervalue in others 
the kelps K'ltroutf which tlio Grace of God has provided 
and appointed for his Chnrch—nay, to mako them grounds 
or pretexts of your dislike or suspicion of Clirist’s Ministers 
who have fruitfully availed themselves of the Helps 
afforded them P 


APHORISM V. 

\ 

H. Moke, 

There are wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse 
hnmour have led astray; and whose condition is such, that 
1 think few more worthy of a man’s best dCroctions. For 
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the more iinporious seoia having put such unhandsome 
vizards on Christianity, and the sincere milk of the Word 
having been every where so sophisticated by the humours 
and inventions of men, it has driven those anxious melan- 
cholists to seek for a teaclipr that cannot deceive, the 
voice of the eternal Word within them; to which if they 
be faithful, they assure thqjpaselvcs it will be faithful to 
them in return. Nor would this be a groundless presump¬ 
tion, if they liad sought this voice in the Reason and the 
Conscience, with the Scripture orticaLitiug the sa^ie, 
instead of giving heed to their fancy and mistaking bodily • 
disturbances, and the vapours resulting therefrom, for 
inspiration and the t(;achiiig of the Spirit. 


APHORISM VI. 

Biphop Hacket. 

When every man is his own end, all things will come to 
a bid end. Blessed were those days, when every man 
tiionglit himself rich and fortunate by the good success of 
the public wealth and glory. We want public souls, we 
want them. I speak it with compassion : there is no sin 
and abuse in the world that affects my thought so much. 
Every man thinks, that he is a whole Commonwealth 
in liis private family. Omnes quee sua sunt quoirunt. All 
seek their own.^ * 

Cl.AlMMNT. 

Selfishness is coihmon to all ages and countries. In all 
ages Self-seeking is the Rule, and Self-sacrifice the 
Exception. But if to sock our private advantage in har¬ 
mony with, and by the furtherance of, the public prosperity, 
and to der^ a portion of our happiness from sympathy 
with the -if^osperity of our fellow-men—if this be Public 
Spirit^ it would be morose and querulous to pretend that 
there is any want of it in this country and at the present 
time. Oil the contrary, the number of “public souls** 

* * llackeb's Sermons, p. 449.—Eo. 
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and the general readiness to contribute to the public good, 
in science and in religion, in patriotism and in philan¬ 
thropy, stand prominent ^ among the characteristics of this 
and the preceding generation. The habit of referring actions 
and opinions to fixed laws; convictions rooted in prin¬ 
ciples ; thought, insight, system ;—these, had the good 
Bishop lived in our times, w,ould have been his desiderata, 
and the theme of his complaints.—“We want thinking 
Souls, we want them." 

This and the three preceding extracts will suffice as 
precautionary Aphorisms. 4nd here ag.xin, the reader 
may exemplify the great advantages to be obtained from 
the habit of tracing the proper meaning and history of 
words. We need onlv recollect the common and idiomatic 
jihvascs in which the word “ spirit ” occurs in a physical 
or material sense (as, fruit has lost its ^irit and flavour), 
to be convinced that its property ,is to improve, enliven, 
actuate some other thing, not to constitute a thing in its 
own name. The enthusiast may find one exception to this 
where the material itself is called SpiHt. And when 
he calls to mind, how this spirit acts when taken alone 
by the unhappy persons who in their first exultation will 
boast that it is meat, drink, fire, and clothing to them, 
all in one—when he reflects, that its properties are to 
inflame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, lethargy, 
and atrophy for the sequels—^well for him, if in some 

* Tlie very marked positive es wf*ll as comparative, magnitude and 
prominence of the bump, entitled IhiNifivoLKXCK (see &purskeim's Map 
of the Human Skull) on the head of the late Air. .Tohn Thnrtcl, has 
UMcfiilh' nnsi'ttlcd the faith of many ardent Plirenologists, and 
sti'cngtlicned the previous doubts of a still greater number into utter 
di^beliel'. On my mind this fact (tor a fact it is) produced the dii’fictly 
contrary effect j and inclined me to suspect, for the first time, that there 
may ho some truth in the Spurzheiraian Scheme, Whether fhture 
Craniologists may not see cause to new-namo this and one or two other 
of these convex gnomons, is quite a different question.^ At present, and 
according to the jiresent use of words, any such cL nge would be 
premature; and we must be content to say, that Mr. Thurtel’s Bene¬ 
volence was insnfficiontly modified by the unprotrnsive and iinindicated 
convolntes of the brain, that secrete honesty and common-sense. The 
organ of lAestructivenass was indirectly pateTUiaied by the absence or 
imperfect development of the glands of Reason and Conscience in this, 

u7fortunate Gentleman / ” 
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lucid interval He should fairly put the question to his own 
mind, how far this is cmalogoua to his own case, and 
whether the exception does not confirm the rule. The 
Letter without the Spirit killeth; hut does it follow, that 
the Spirit is to kill the Letter? To kill tliat which it is 
its appropriate office to enliven ? 

However, whore the Ministry is not invaded, and the 
plain sense of the Scriptured is left undisturbed, and the 
Believer looks for the suggestions of the Spirit only or 
chiefly iii ap])lying particular passages to his own individual 
case and exigences ; though in this there may be mufch 
weakness, some delusion and iiiiinineut danger of more, I 
cannot but join with Henry J\Iorc in avowdng, that I feel 
knit to such a man in the btuids of a common faith far 
moi-e closely, than to those who receive neither the Letter 
nor the Spirit, turning the one into metajjhoi*, iin<l oinental 
Hyperbole, in order to explain away the other into the 
influence of motives suggested by their own understandings, 
and realized by flicir owu strength. 



Al’IIO lilSMS 

, ~ ON THAT 

« 

WHICH IS INDI^JIJI) SniUTUAL EELIGION. 


I N the sclectitm of the extracts that form the remainder 
of this volume nnd of the commoijits affixed, I had the 
followinjT objects principally in view:—first, to exhibit the 
true and scriptural meaning and intent of seveml Articles 
of Faith, that are nghtly classed among the Mysteries and 
peculiar Doctrines of Christianity:—secondly, to show the 
perfect rationality of these Doctrines, and their freedom 
from all just objection when examined by their proper 
organs, the lieason and Conscience of Man:—^lastly, to 
exhibit from tbe works of Leighton, who peihaps of all 
our learned Protestant Theologians best deserves the tiilo 
of a Spiritual Divine, an instructive and affecting picture 
of the contcm]vIatioTis, reflections, conflicts, consolations and 
monitory experiences of a philosophic and richly-gifted 
mind, amply stored with all the knowledge that books and 
long intercourse with men of the most discordant characters 
could give, under tbe convictions, impressions, and habits 
of a Spiritual Beligion. 

To obviate a possible disappointment in any of my 
readers, who may chance to be engaged in theological 
^ studies, it may be well to notice, that in viu^:B’'’ai'ing the 
peculiar tenets of our Faith, I have not entered on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or the still profounder Mystery of 
the Origin of Moral Evil—-and this for the reasons follow¬ 
ing. 1. These Doctrines are not (strictly s|^aking) sub- 
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jects of BeJJsction^ in the proper sense of this word: and 
both of them demand a power and persistency of Abstrac¬ 
tion, and a previous discipline in tho highest forms of 
human thought, which it would be unwise, if not pi’esump- 
tuous, to expect from any, who require ** Aids to Reflec¬ 
tion,” or would be likely to seek them in the present work. 
2. In my intercourse with men of various ranks and ages, 
I have found tlie far larger number of serious and inquiring 
persons little, if at all, disquieted by doubts respecting 
Articles of b’aith, that are simply above their comprehen¬ 
sion. It is only where tho belief required of them jars 
with their moral feelings; •wliere a doctrino in the sense, 
in which they have been taught to receive it, appears to 
contradict their clear notions of right and wrong, or 
to be at variance with the divine attributes of goodness 
and justice; that these men are surprised, perplexed, and 
alas! not seldom offended nnd alienated. Such are the 
Doctrines of ArbitraSty Blec^tion and Reprobation; the 
Sentence to everlasting Torment by an eternal and neces¬ 
sitating decree ; vicarious Atonement, and the necessity of 
the Abasement, Agony and ignominious Death of a most 
holy and meritorious Person, to appease tho wrath of God. 
Now it is more especially for such poisons, unwilling 
sceptics, who believing earnestly ask help for their unbelief, 
that this vo^umo was compiled, and the comments written : 
and therefore to the Scripture Doctrines, intended by the 
.above-mentioned, my principal attention has been directed. 

But Ijistly, tho whole Scheme of the Christian Faith, 
including cdl the Articles of Belief common to the Greek 
and Latin, the Roman and the Protestant Churches, with 
tho threefold proof, that it is ideally^ morally^ and historic 
cally true, will be found exhibited and vindicated in a pro¬ 
portionally larger work, the principal labour of my life 
since manhood, and which I am now preparing for tho press 
under the title, ‘ Assertion of Religion, as necessarily in¬ 
volving Rev^tion; and of Christianity, as the only Reve¬ 
lation of ^rmanent and universal validity.’^ 

^ A work left incomplete by Coleridge, and not yet given to the 
world. —Et. 
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APHORISM L 
Leighton. 

Where, if not in Christ, is the Power that can persnatle 
a Sinner to return, that can hr'mij home a heart to Ood ? 

Common mercies of God, though thej have a leading 
faculty to repentance, (Born.ii. 4.) yet, the rebellious heaH 
wile* not'be led by them. The judgments of Ood, public or 
personal, though they ought to drive us to God, yet the 
heart, unchanged, runs the further from God. Do we not 
see it by ourselves and other sinners about us ? They look 
not at all towards Him who smites, much leas do they 
return ; or if any more serious thoughts of returning arise 
upon the surprise of an ailliction, how soon vanish they, 
either the stroke abating, or tho boiCrt, by time, growing 
hard and senseless under it! Leave Christ out, I say, and 
all other means work not this way; neither the works nor 
the word of God sounding daily in his oar, Return return. 
Let the noise of tlie rod speak it too, and both join together 
to make the cry the louder, yet th>e wicked will do wicleedhj; 
Van. xii. 10. 


Comment. 

By the phr^pe “in Christ,” I understand all the super¬ 
natural aids vouchsafed and conditionally promised in the 
Chi-istian dispensation; and among them the Spirit of 
Truth, which the world cannot receive, were it only that the 
knowledge of Fpiritnal Truth is of necessity immediate and 
intuitive: and the World or Hatnml Man possesses no 
' higher intuitions than those of the pure Sense, which are 
the subjects of mathematical science. But a4ds, observe ! 
therefore, not hy Will of man alone; but neither mtkmd 
* tho Will. Tho doctrine of modern Calvinism ok “kiid down 
by Jonathan Edwards and the late Dr. Williams, which 
represents a Will absolutely passive, clay in the hands of a 
potter, destroys all Will, takes away its essence and defi¬ 
nition, as effectually os in saying: This circlQ is square—T 
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should deny the figure to be a circle at all. It w^s in 
strict consistency* therefore, that these writers supported 
the Necessitarian scheme, and made the relation,ot* Cause 
and Effect the Law of the Univer.se, subjecting to its 
mechanism the moral Wqrld no loss than the material or 
physical. It follows, that all is Nature. Thus, though 
few writers use the term Spirit more frequently, they in 
effect deny its existence, aifd evacuate the term of all its 
proper meaning. With such a system not the wit of man 
nor all the Theodicies ever framed by human ingenuity 
before and since the attempt of the celebrated Leibniiz^an 
reconcile the Sense of Tldhponsibility, nor the fact of the* 
difference in kind between jiegrbt and rbmorsk. The 
same compulsion of consequence drove the Eatlicrs of 
Modern (or Pseudo-) (hilviuism to the origination of 
Holiness in power, of .lustice in right of Property, and 
whatever other outrages on the common sense and moral 
feelings of niankincf they have sought to cover, under the 
fair name of lSovc‘rei(fu Grace. 

1 will not take on Tno to defend sundry liarsh and incon¬ 
venient expressions in the works of Calvin. Phrases equally 
strong and nssei'tions not less rash and startling are no 
rarities in tlie writings of Luther; for cataehresis was the 
favourite figure of speech in that age. Put let not the 
opinions qj! either on this most fundamental subject be 
confounded with the New England System, now entitled 
Calvinistic. The fact is .simply this. Lntlier considered the 
pretensions to Eree-will honstful, and bet(^ suited to the 
“ budge cloctors of the Stoic Pur,” than to the preachers 
of the Gospel, whose great theme is the lledemptiou of the 
Will from Slavery; the restoration of the Will to perfect 
Freedom being the end and consummation of the redemp¬ 
tive process, and the same with the entrance of the Soul 
into Glory, that is, its union with Christ: “ glory ” (John 
xvii. 5.) being one of the names or tokens or symbols of 
the Spir^al Messiah. Prospectively to this we are to 
understfilnd the words of our Lord. “ At that day yo shall 
know that I am in my Father, and ye in me,” John xiv. 
20: the freedom of a finite will being possible under this 
condition only, that it has become one with the will of God. 
Now as thoadifference of a captive and enslaved Will, and 
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NO Will at all, sucli is the difference between the T/uthenmism 
of Calvin and the Calvinism of Jonathan. Edwards. 


APHORISM IT. 

lilSIOllTO^. 

There is nothing in religion farther out of Nature’s roach, 
and more remote from the natural man’s liking and 
beli(?/ing, than the doctrine of Redemption by a Saviour, 
and by a crucified Saviour. It ‘is comparatively easy to 
persuade men of the necessity of an amendment of con¬ 
duct ; it is more difficult to make them see the necessity of 
Ropontance in tlie Gospel sense, the necessity of a change 
in the principle of action; but to convince men of the 
necessity of the Death of Christ is the most difilcult of all. 
And yet the first is but varnish and white-wash without 
the second; and the second but a barren notion without 
the last. Alas ! of tliosc who admit the doctrine in words, 
how large a number evade it in fact, and empty it of all its 
substance and efficacy, making the effect the efficient cause, 
or attributing their election to Selvation to a supposed 
Foresight of their Faith and Obedience.—But it is most 
vain to imagine a faith in such and such men, which being 
foreseen by God, deiermined him to elect them for salva¬ 
tion : w'ere it only that nothing at all is future^ or can have 
this imagined fi^ntitiouy but as it is decreed, and because it 
is decreed by God so to bo. * 


OOMMPJNT. 

- No impartial person, competently acquainted with the 
history of the Jh^formation, and the works of the earlier 
Protestant Divines, at home and abroad, even t(;^tho close 
(ff Elizabeth’s reign, will deny that the doctrines Calvin 
on Redemption and the natural state of fallen man, are in 
all essenti^ points the same as those of Luther, Zuinglius, 
and the first Refoimcrs collectively. These Doctrines 
have, however, since the re-establishment of the Episcopal 
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Church at the retain of Charles 11., been as genoijally' 
exchanged for wbat is commonly entitled Arminianism, 
but which, taken as a complete and explicit Scheme of 
Belief, it would bo both historically and theologically more 
accurate to call G^rotiiifdam^ or Christianity according to 
Grotius. The change was not, we may readily behove, 
efFectod without a struggle. Jn the Romish Church this 
latitudiiiarian system, patronized by the Jesuits, was man¬ 
fully resisted by Jansouius, Aniauld, ami Pascal; in our 
own Church by the Bishops IJavonant, Sanderson, Hall, 
and the Archbishops Usher and Leighton : and in*the 
latter half of the preceding Apliorism the reader has a* 
speoimen of the reasonings by which Lc'jghton strove to 

‘ At a poriitil, in which Boctora Mai'sh and VVimlswnrtli have, by the 
ZealouH on one side, btMng cliargod with Popish pniiriplus on account of 
thuir Antt-bibliolairyy and the sturdy adherents of the doctrines 
common to Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of the Artudes 
and Homilies, arc, (I wish I could say, altof'othor without any fault of 
their own) regarded by tlio Clergy generally as virtual Schismatirs, 
dividers o/’, though not from, tlie Church, it is serving the cause of 
charity to assist in circulating the iullowing instructive passage from 
tlie Life of Bishop Ibickett n>S)X'eting the dispute between the Augns- 
tinians, or Liithero-Calvinistie divines and the Grutiaiis of his age: m 
which Controversy (says his biogi'a 2 >Iior) he, Haekett, “ was ever very 
moderate.” 

*' But linving been bred under Bishop Davenunt and Dr. Ward in 
Cambridge, fie was addicted to their sentimenis. Arehhi.>ilu>p Usher 
would say, that J>iucnant understood those controversies better than 
ever any man did since i^t. Augustine. But he (Bishop lIuLkett) used 
to say, that he wasstire he lind three excellont men niSrhis mind in this 
controversy: 1. Padre Paolo (Father I'aul) whose letter is extant in 
Heinsius, a'hno 1004: ii. I'homas Aqmnaa: .‘I. St. Augustine. But 
besides and ahoiu them all, lie believed in his Oonseieiice that St. Paul 
was of the same mind likowuso. Vet at the same time he would profess, 
tliut he disliked no Armmiaii.s, but such as revile tiiid defame every one 
who IS not so: and he would often commend Armiiiiiis himself for his 
excellent wit oud parts, but only tax his want of reading and know¬ 
ledge in Antiquity. And ho eier held, it was the foolishest thing in 
the world to say the Arminiaiis were Popishly inclined, when so many 
IXnnmiciansj^id .Jansenists wci'e rigid followers of Augustine in these 
points: anw mu less foolish to say that the Anii^Arminians were l-hirituns 
or Fresbyteriaiis, when Ward, and Davenant, and Fridemix, and 
Browiirig, those stout champions for Episcop.'icv, wm-e decided .\nti- 
Anniniuns; while Arminius himself was ever a Fresbyfenan. There¬ 
fore he greatly commended the moderation of oar Church, which 
extended equaldCominunion to both.'’ 
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invalidate or counterpoise the reasonings of the inno* 
vators. 

Passages of this sort are, however, of rare occurrence in 
Leighton’s works. Happily for thousands, ho was moro 
usefully employed in making his readers feel that the 
doctrines in question, scripi/wrally treated^ and taken as ce- 
organized parts of a great organic wholej need no such rea¬ 
sonings. And better still would it have been, had he left 
them altogether for those, who severally detaching the 
great features of Revelation from the living context of 
Scri'ptnre, do by that very act destroy their life and pur¬ 
pose. And then, like the eyes dl the ludian spider,^ they 
become clouded microscopes, to exaggernto and distoH all 
the other parts and proportions.—^To offence then will be 
occasioned, 1 tnist, by the frank avowal that T liave given 
to the preceding passage a place among the Spiritual 
Aphorisms for the sake of the Comment: the following 
Remarks having been tlio first niiirginnl note 1 had pencilled 
on Leigliton’s pages, and thus (remotely, at least) tho 
occasion of the present work. 

Leighton, I observed, throughout his iiiostiinablo work, 
avoids all in.otaj)bysic<il views of Election, relatively to God, 
and coniines himself to the doctrine in its relation to Man: 
and in that sense too, in which every Christian may judge 
of it who strives to bo sincere with his own heart. Tho 
following may, I think, be taken as a safe and useful Rule 
in religious inquiries. Ido;is, that derive their origin and 
substance frouVi«thc Moral Reing, and to tlic reception of 
which as true objectively (that is, as corresponding to a 
reality out of the human mind) we are determined by a 
practical interest exclusively, may not, like theoretical or 
speculative Positions, be pressed onward into all their pos¬ 
sible logical consequences.^ The Law of Conscionce, and 

^ Armcaprodiaiosa. See Baker’s Microscopic Expcriiiicnt;^. 

* May not this Kiile be expresseil more intelligibly (to a matliematioian 
r at least) thus:—Reasoning from tofinite^ on a basiBN;;^t!rutIi, also, 

reasoning from infinite to infivtite, on a basis of truth, will aArays lead 
to truth, as intelligibly as the basis on wiiich such truths respectively 
rest.—While, reasoning from finite to infinitej or from infinite to finiiet 
will lead to apparent absurdity, although the basis be true: and is not 
such apparent absurdity, another expression for ** truth unintelligible by 
mind” ? 
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not the Canons of discursive Beasoning, must decide in 
snch cases. At leftist, tlie latter have no validity, which the 
single veto of the foimer is not sufficient to nullify. The 
most pious conclusion is here the most legitimate. 

It is too seldom considered though most worthy of con¬ 
sideration, how far even those Ideas or Theories of pure 
Speculation, that bear the same name with the Objects of 
Beligious Faith, are indeed the same. Out of the principles 
necessarily presumed in all discursive thinking, and which 
being, in the first place imivcrxnl, and secondly, antecedent 
to every particular exercise of the understandingf are 
therefore referred to the reason, the human mind (wherever 
its powers are sufficiently developed, and its attention 
strongly directed to speculative or theoretical inquiries,) 
forms certain essences, to which for its own purposes it 
gives a sort of notional subsistence. Hence they are called 
entia rationalia; t^e conversion of which into entia realia, 
or real objects, by aid of the imagination, has in all times 
been the fruitful stock of empty theories, and mischievous 
superstitions, of surreptitious premises and extravagant 
conclusions. For as these substantiated notions were in 
many instances expressed by the same terms, as the objects 
of religious Faith; as in most instances they were applied, 
though deceptively, to the explanation of real experiences; 
and lastly, from the gratifications, which the pride and 
ambition of man received from the supposed extension of 
his knowledge and insight; it was too easily forgotten or 
overlooked, that the stablest and mostjaindispensable of 
these notional beings were but the necessary forms of 
thinking, taken abstractedly: and that like the breadthless 
lines, depthless surfaces, and perfect circles of geometry, 
they subsist wholly and solely in and for the mind, that 
contemplates them. Where the evidence of the senses 
fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experience, 
there is no reality attributable to any notion, but what is 
given by Bevelation, or the Law of Conscience, or the 
necessary interests of Morality. 

Take an instance: 

It is the office, and, as it were, the instinct of Reason to 
bring a unity into all our conceptions and several know¬ 
ledges. Oh this idl system depends; and without this we 
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could reflect connectedly neithei* on nature nor our own 
minds. Now this is possible only on the assumpticjii or 
h 3 rpothesis of a one as the ground and cause of the Universe, 
and which in all succession and through changes is the 
subject neither of Time nor Change. The ONB must bo 
contemplated as Eternal and Immutable. 

Well! the Idea, which is the basis of Religion, com¬ 
manded by the Conscience and required by Morality, con¬ 
tains the same truths, or at least truths that can be ex¬ 
pressed in no other terms; but this idea presents itself to 
our' mind with additional attributes, and these too not 
formed by mere Abstraction and Negation—^with the attri¬ 
butes of Holiness, Providence, Love, Justice, and Mercy. 
It comprehends, moreover, the independent (extra-muridane) 
existence and personality of the supreme one, as our Creator, 
Lord, and Judge. 

'I’he hypothesis of a one Ground and Principle of the 
Universe (necessary as an hyjwthesis; but having only a 
logical and conditional necessity) is thus raised into the Idea 
of the LIVING GOD, the supreme Object of our Faith, Love, 
Fear, and Adoration. Religion and Morality do indeed 
constrain us to docl.ire him Eternal and Immutable. But 
if from the Eternity of the Supremo Being a Reosoner 
should deduce the imjlossibility of a Creation; or conclude 
with Aristotle, that the Creation was co-eiernirl; or, like 
the latter Platonists, should turn Creation into Emanutu aj, 
and make the universe proceed from Deity, as the Sun¬ 
beams from ih6''Solar Orb or if from the divine Immuta¬ 
bility he should infer, that all prayer and supplication 
must be vain and superstitious: then however evident and 
logically necessary such conclusions may appear, it is 
scarcely worth our while to examine, whether they are so 
, or not. The positions themselves must be false. For were 
they true, the Idea would lose the sole ground of its reality. 
It would he no longer the Idea intended by the Believer in 
' his premise—^in the premise, with which aloite. ^Religion 
and Morality arc concerned. The very subject of the dis- . 
enssion would be changed. It would no longer be the God 
in whom we believe; but a stoical fate, or the superessential 
ONB of Plotinus, to whom neither Intelligence, nor Self- 
consciousness, nor Life, nor even Being can be attributed; 
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nor lastly, the world itself, the indivisible one and, only 
substance (^suhstaiUia una et unica) of Spinoza, of which all 
phcBnomenaj all particnlnr and individual things, lives, 
minds, thoughts, and actions are but modifications. 

Let the believer never be alaiined by objections wholly 
speculative, however plausible on speculative grounds such 
objections may appear, if he can but satisfy himself, that 
the result is repugnant to*the dictates of conscience, and 
irreconcilable with the interests of morality. For to baffle 
the objector we have only to demand of him, by what right 
and under what authority ho converts a thought into a 
substance, or asserts thd existence of a real somewhat 
corresponding to a notion not derived from the experience 
of his senses. It will be of no purpose for him to answer, 
that it is a lefjitima^e notion. The notion may have its 
mould in the understanding; but its realization must be 
the work of the fancy. 

A reflecting reliefer will easily apply these remarks to 
the subject of Election, one of the stumbling stones in the 
ordinary conceptions of the Christian Faith, to which the 
infidel points in sooi*n, and which far bettor men pass by in 
silent perplexity. Yet surely, from mistaken conceptions 
of the doctrine. I suppose the person, with whom I am 
arguing, already so far a believer, as to have convinced 
liiiuself, Ijoth that a state oL' enduring bliss is attainable 
under certain conditions ; and that these conditions consist 
in his compliance with the directions given and rules pro¬ 
scribed in the Christian Scriptures. The.* rules he like¬ 
wise adukits to be such, that, by the very law and con¬ 
stitution of the human mind, a full and faithful compliance 
with them cannot but have conscquenccsy of some sort or 
other. But these consequences are moreover distinctly 
described, enumerated, and promised in the same Scrip¬ 
tures, in which the conditions arc recorded; and though 
some of them may be apparent to God only, yet the greater 
number gjjSfthem are of such a nature that they cannot exist 
unknoWh to the individual, in and for whom they exist. 
As little possible is it, that he should find these consequences 
in himself, and not find in them the sure marks and the 
safe pledges, that he is at the time in the right road to the 
Life promised under these conditions. Now 1 dare assert, 
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that no such man, however fervent his charity, and how¬ 
ever deep his humility may be, can peimse the records of 
History with a reflecting spirit, or look round the world 
with an observant eye, and not find himself compelled 
to admit, that all men are not on the right road. He 
cannot help judging, that even in Christian countries, 
many, a fearful many! have not their faces turned to¬ 
ward it. 

This then is a mere matter of fact. How comes tho 
question. Shall the believer, -who thus hopes on the 
appointed grounds of hope, attribute this distinction ex¬ 
clusively to his own resolves Sind strivings ? or if not 
exclusively, yet primarily and principally ? Shall he refer 
the first movements and preparations to his own Will and 
Understanding, and bottom his claim to the promises on 
his own comparative excellence ? If not, if no man dare 
take this hononr to himself, to whom shall he assign it, if 
not to that Being in whom the promibc originated, and on 
whom its fulfilment depends ? If he stop here, who shall 
blame him ? By what argument shall his reasoning be 
invalidated, that might not bo urged with equal force 
against any essential difFerenco between obedient and dis¬ 
obedient, Christian and worldling ? that would not imply 
that both sorts alike are, in the sight of God, tho Sons of 
God by adoption ? If he stop here, I say, who shall drive 
him from his position? Foi* thus far he is practically con¬ 
cerned—this tho Conscience requires, this the highest 
interests of Morality demand. It is a question of facts, of 
the will and the deed, to argue against whigh on the 
abstract notions and possibilities of the speculative reason, 
is as unreasonable, as an attempt to decide a question of 
colours by pure Geometry, or to unsettle the classes and 
specific characters of Natural History by the Doctiine of 
Fluxions. 

But if tho self-examinant will abandon this position, and 
exchange the safe circle of Religion and pract'c tl Reason 
for the shifting sand-wastes and mirages of b>p3cnlativ& 
Theology; if instead of seeking after the marhs of Election 
in himself he undertakes to determine the CTound and 
origin, the possibility and mode of election itself m relaiion 
to Ood ;—in this case, and whether he does it,for the satis-- 
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faction of curiosity, or from the ambition of answering 
those, who would'call God himself to account, why and by 
what right certain souls were bom in Africa instead of 
England:—or why (seeing that it is against all reason and 
goodness to choose a worse, when being omnipotent He 
could haTe created a better) God did not create beasts 
men, and men angels:—or why God created any men but 
with fore-knowledge of their obedience, and left any occa¬ 
sion for Election ?—in this case, I say, wo can only regret, 
that tho inquirer had not been better instructed in the 
nature, the bounds, tho true purposes and proper objeAs of 
his intellectual faculties, and that he had not previously 
asked himself, by what appropriate sense, or organ of 
knowledge, he hoped to seeiire an insight into a Nature 
which was neither an object of his senses, nor a part of 
his self-consciousncsB; and so leave him to ward off 
shadowy spears wi^h the shadow of a shield, and to re¬ 
taliate the nonsense of blasphemy with tho ahracadabm of 
presumption. He that will fly without wings must fly in 
his dreams: and till he awakes, will not find out, that to 
fly in a dream is but to dream of flying. 

Thus then the doctrine of Election is in itself a necessary 
inference from an undeniable fact—necessary at least for 
all who hold that fhc best of men are what they are through 
the gracG^f God. In j-elation to the believer it is a hopCf 
which if it spring out of Christian principles, bo examined 
by the tests and nourished by the means prescribed in 
Scripture, will become a lively^ an assured ifope, but which 
cannot in«this life pass into Tinowledge^ much less certainty 
of fore-knowledge. The contrary belief does indeed make 
the article of Election both tool and parcel of a mad and 
mischievous fanaticism. But with what force and clearness 
does not the Apostlo confute, disclaim, and prohibit the 
pretence, treating it as a downright contradiction in terms ! 
See BomanSf viii. 24. 

Bnt tlvr;lPgh 1 hold the doctrine handled as Leighton 
handles *it (that is practically, morally, hwmmly) rational, 
safe, and of essential importance, I see many^ reasons 

^ Fur example: at the date of St. Paxil’s Epistles, the (Roman) 
world may be resembled to a m&ss in the furnooe in the first moment 
of fusion, here a speck and there a spot of the melted metal shining pure 
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resnlting from the peculiar circumstanceB, under which St. 
Paul preached and wrote, whj a discreet minister of the 
Gospel should avoid the frequent use of the term, and ex¬ 
press the meaning in other words perfectly equivalent and 
equally Scriptural; lest in saying truth he may convey 
error. 

Had my purpose been confined to one pui-iicalar tenet, 
an apology might bo required for so long a Comment. But 
the reader will, I trust, have already perceived, that my 
object ,has been to establish a general rule of interpreta¬ 
tion and vindication applicable to all doctrinal tenets, and 
especially to the (so cdled) mysteries of the Christian 
Faith: to provide a Safety-lamp for religious inquirci's. 
Now this I find in the principle, that all Revealed Truths 
are to bo judged of by us, as far as they are possible sub¬ 
jects of human conception, or grounds of practice, or in 
some way connected with our moral and spiritual interests. 
In order to have a reason for formings a judgment on any 
given article, we must be sure that we possess a reason, 
by and according to which a judgment may be formed. 
Now in respect of all Truths, to which a real independent 
existence is assigned, and which yet are not contained in, 
or to be imagined under, any form of space or time, it is 
strictly demonstrable, that the human reason, considered 
abstractly, as the source of positive science and theoretical 
insigJit, is not such a reason. At the utmost, it has only 
a negaivue voice. In other words, nothing can be allowed 
as true for th/s human mind, which directly contradicts 
this reason. But even here, before we admit the existence 
of any such contradiction, we must be careful to ascortoia, 

and brilliant amid the scum and dross. To have received the name of 
Christian was a privilege, a high and distinguishing favour. No wonder 
therefore, that in St Paul’s writings the words, elect, and election, often, 
nay, most often, mean the same as eccalumetiiy eccU^ia, that is, those 
wlm have been called ovt of the world: and it is a dangerous perversion 
* of the Apostle's word to interpret it in the sense, in which it was ns6d 
by our Lord, viz. in oppotition to the called. (Many ar^ 'ailed but few 
chosen.) In St. Faults sense and at that time the believers VMillectively 
formed a small and select number; and everj Christian real or nominal, 
was one of the Elect. Add too, that this ambiguity is increased^ tto 
aoeidental circumstance, that the hyriah, Mdes Vominica, Lord’s Eftnise, 
kirk: and eedew, the sum total of the eecalununi, evocati, called ouij 
ore both rendered by the same word Church. o 
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tliat there is no equivocation in play, that two different 
subjects ore not confounded under one and the same word. 
A striking instance of this has heen adduced in the diffe¬ 
rence between the notional One of the Onbologists, and the 
idea of the Living God. 

But if not the abstract or speculative reason, and yet a 
reason tliere must be in order to a rational belief—then 
it must be the practical reason of man, comprehending 
the Will, the Conscience, the Moral Being with its insopa* 
rable Interests and Affections—that Beason, namely, which 
is the Organ of Wisdomf and (as far as man is concerned) 
the source of living and aetnal Truths. ^ 

From these premises we may further deduce, that every 
doctrine is to be interpreted in reference to those, to whom 
it has been revealed, or who have or have had the means 
of knowing or hearing the same. For instance: the Doc¬ 
trine that there is no na-me wnder Heaven, hy which a man 
com he saved, hut tie name of Jesus. If ihe word here 
rendered name, may be understood (as it well may, and as 
in other texts it must be) as meaning the Power, or origi¬ 
nating Cause, I see no objection on the part of the practical 
reason to our belief of the declaration in its whole extent. 
It is true universally or not true at all. If there be any 
redemptive Power not contained in the Power of Jesus, 
then Jesus is not the BiCdeemcr: not the Redeemer of the 
World, nolfthe Jesus (i.e. Saviour) of manJchid. But if with 
TertuUian and Augustine we make the Text assert the con¬ 
demnation and misery of all who are no^ Christians by 
Baptism and explicit belief in the Revelation of the 
New Covenant—then I say, the doctrine is true to all in- 
tents and purposes. It is true, in every respect, in which 
any practical, moral, or spiritual interest or end can be 
connected with its truth. It is true in respect to every 
man who has had, or who might have had, the Gospel 
preached to him. It is true and obligatory for every Chris¬ 
tian comm^ity and for every individual believer, wher¬ 
ever ihe^ <y^>ortunity is afforded of spreading the Light of 
the Gospel, and making known the name of the only Saviour 
and Redeemer. For even though the uninformed Heathens 
should not perish, the guUt of their perishing will attach to 
those who not only had no certainty of their safety, but 
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wlio are commanded to act on the supposition of the con¬ 
trary. But if, on the other hand, a theological dogmatist 
should attempt to persuade me, that this text was intended 
to give us an historical knowledge of God’s future actions 
and dealings—and for the gratification of our curiosity to 
inform us, that Socrates and Phocion, together with all the 
savages in the woods and wilds of Africa and America, 
will be sent to keep company with the devil and his angels 
in everlasting torments —1 should remind him, th'^t the 
pui'pose of Scripture was to toach us our duty, not to 
cntbLde us to sit in judgment on the souls of our fellow 
creatures. ^ 

One other instance will, I trust, prevent all misconcep¬ 
tion of my meaning. T am clc:irly convinced, that the 
scriptural and only true' Idea of God will, in its develop¬ 
ment, be found to involve the Idea of the Tri-unity. But 
I am likewise convinced, that previously to tlie promul¬ 
gation of tho Gospel the doctrine had no claim on the 
faith of mankind; though it might have been a legitimate 
coutemplation for a speculative philosopher, a theorem in 
metaydiysics valid in the Schools. 

I form a certain notion in my mind, and say:—This is 
what I understand by the terra, God. From books and 
conversation 1 find, that tho learned generally connect 
the same notion with the same word. I thep apply the 
rules, laid down by the masters of logic, for the involu¬ 
tion and evolution of terms, and prove (to as many as 
agree with mfl in my premises) that the notion, God, in¬ 
volves the notion, Trinity. I now pass out of the Schools, 
and enter into discourse with some friend or neighbour, 
unversed in the formal sciences, unused to the process of 
abstraction, neither Logician nor Metaphysician ; bnt sen¬ 
sible and single-minded, an Isi'aclite indeed^ trusting in 
the Lord Ood of his Fathers, even the God of AhraJiam, 
^of Isacbc, mid of Jacob. If I speak of God to him, what 
he understand mo to he speaking of ? does ho 

mean, and suppose me to mean, by the word P Ayl accident 

^ Or (I may odd) any Idea which dries not either identify the Creator 
with the Creation; or else represent the Saprerae Being as a mere 
impersonai Law or ordo ordinans, diflering from tho Law of Gravitation 
only by its vniversaliiy, * 
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or product of the reasoning faculty, or an abstraction 
which the human enind forms by reflecting on its own 
thoughts and forms of thinking p Ko. By God he under¬ 
stands me to mean an existing and self-subsisting reality,' 

* I have elsewhere remarked on the assistance which those that labour 
after distinct conceptions would receive from the re-introdnrtion of the 
terms ohjectvoe^ and smhjgctivey Mecttve and mbjectim reality^ and the 
like, as substitutes for red and nolionalj and to the exclusion of the iulse 
antithesis between^ real and id&il. For the Student in that noblest of 
the sciences, the ecire tevpsvtm^ the adranta^ would be especiallj great.* 
The few sentences that follow, in illustration of the terras here advo¬ 
cated, will not, 1 trust, be a wnstg of tlic reader’s time. 

The celebrated Euler having demonstrated certain properties of arches, 
adds: “ All experience is in contradiction to this; but this is no reason 
for doubting its truth.’’ The words eound. paradoxical; but mean no 
more than this—that the mathematical ]}roporties of figure and space 
are not less certainly the properties of figure and space because they 
can never be perfectly realized iii wood, stone, or iron. Now this asser¬ 
tion of Elder’s might be expressed at once, briefly and simply, by saying* 
that the properties in queltion wex’u hvbjwl%vdy ti iie, though not objec- 
tively—or tliat the mathematical areli po'ssessed a subjective reality 
though iucafiablo of being realized objectively. 

In like manner if I to express iny conviction, that space was not 
itself a thing, but a mode or form of [lerceiving, or the inward ground 
and condition in the percipient, in consequence of winch things are seen 
as outward and co-existing, 1 convey this at once by the words, space is 
sufy'ective, or space is real in and for the subject alone. 

If I am asked, Wlw not say in and for the mind, which every one 
would underhand? I reply: we know indeed, that all minds are Sub- 
jects; but are by no means certain, that all subjects are minds. For a 
mind is a subject that knows itself, or a subject that is its own object. 
The inward principle of Growth and individual Form jp every seed and 
plant is a mfyect, and without any exertion of poetic privilege poets 
may speak ofrthe soul of the flower. But the man would bo a drearoe^ 
who otherwise than poetically should speak of roses and lilies as selj- 
conscimu subjects. Lastly, by the assistance of tbo terras. Object and 
Subject, thus used as correspondent opposites, or as negative and posi¬ 
tive in physics (for example, negative and positive electricity) we may 
arrive at the distinct import and proper use of the strangely misused 
word, idea. And as the forms of logic are all burrowed from geometry 
{Ratiocinatio ddacursiva formas suas sive canonasredpit ah intuitu) I may 
be permitted ti^lucidate my present meaning. Every line may bn, and 
by the oncieniTOeometricians was, considered as a point produced, the 
two extreme sbeing its poles, while the point itself remains in, or is at 
least represented by, the midpoint, the indifierence of the two poles or 

* See the * Selection &om Mr. Coleridge’s Literary Correspondence.' 
in Blackwoad^s Magaaine, 1821, Letter ri .—£d 
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a real and personal Being—even the Persony the i am, who 
sent Moses to his forefathers in Egjpt. *Of the actual ex¬ 
istence of this divine Being he has the same historical as- 

correlative opposites. Txigicnlly applied, the two extremes or poles are 
named Thesis and Antithesis i thus in the line 



we have T as. Thesis, A = Antithesis, and I = Pimctnni Indifferens sive 
amphoienonmj which latter is to be uoiieeiveil as both in as fai' as it may 
be either of tlio two former. Observe ; not both at the same time in the 
sam| relation : fur this would be the id-tnMy of T and A, not the ind^- 
ference: —but so, that relatively to A,' I is equal to T, and relatively to 
T it beiximessA. For the purposes of the universal Noetic, in which 
we reiiiiiit! terms of most (ximprelieiisioii and least specific import, 
might not the Noetic Pentad be,— 

1. Prothesis. 

2. Thesis. 4. Mesotliesis. 3. Antithesis. 

5. ^iynthesis. 

Prothesis. 

Sum. 

Mothoscsis. Antithesis. 

Agere. Ago, Patiur. 

Syiitlicsis. 

Agens. 

1. Verb Substantive = Prothesis, as expressing the identity or co¬ 
inherence of Act and Being. 

2. Substantive = Thesis, expressing Being. 3. Verb =. ^titbesis, ex¬ 
pressing, Act. 4. Infinite = Mesotliesis, as being either Substantive or 
Verb, or both at once, only iii different relations. 5. Participle r= Syn¬ 
thesis. Thus in Chemistry Sulphuretted Hydrogen is an Acid relatively 
tu the more powdKiI Alkalis, and an Alkali relatively to a powerful 
Acid. Yet one other remark, and I pass to the question. In order 
to render the constructions of pure Mathematics applicable to Philo¬ 
sophy, the Pythagoi'eans, 1 imagine, represented the Line as gene¬ 
rated, or, as it were, radiated, by a Point not contained in the Line 
but independent, and (in the language of that School) transcendent 
to all prvranction, which it raused nut did not partake in. FeteU, non 
pai&ur. This was the punctum invisible, et presuppoaitum: and in this 
way the Pythagoreans guarded against the error of Pantheism, into 
whidhr^the later schools fell. T'he assumption of this ^int I,call the 
lo£p(^ FAOTiiKBis. Wc liavc HOW therefore four Relatiom of Thou^t 
expressed: 1. Prothesis, or the Identity of T and A, which Is neither, 
because in it, os the transuendent of both, both are contained and exist 
as one. Taken absolutely, this finds its application in the Supreme 
Being alone, the Pythagorean tbtkactts; the iNKFEAniiB name, to 
which no Image san be attached; the Point, which hss no (real) Oppo¬ 
site or Counter-point. But reltdively taken and inadequately, the g^r- 


Thesis. 

Bes. 
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Bnrnnce as of theirs; continued indeed by the Book of 
K iture, as soon and as far as that stronger and better 
light has taught him to read and construe it—confirmed 
by it, 1 saj, but not derived from it. Now by what right 
can 1 require this man (and of such men the g^eat majority 
of serious believers consisted, previously to the light of 
the Crospol) to receive a notion of mine, wholly alien from 
his habits of thinking, bocaftLse it may be logically deduced 
from another notion, with which he was almost as little 
acquainted, and not at all concerned ? Grant for a moment, 
that the latter (that is, the notion, with which I first set out) 
as soon as it is combined wfbh the assurance of a correspond¬ 
ing Reality becomes identical with the tiuo and elective 
Ide i of God ! Grant, that in thus realizing the notion I am 
warranted by Revelation, the Law of Conscience, and the 
interests and necessities of my Moral Being ! Yet by what 
authonty, by what inducement, am I entitled to attach the 
same reality to a selbond notion, a notion drawn from a 
notion ? It is evident, that if 1 have the same right, it must 

mr.al power of every seed * might be generalised under the relation of 
identity. 2. Thesis, or pisition. 3. Antithesis, or Opposition. 4. In- 
dilferonce. To which when we add the Synthesis or Composition, in 
Its seveml forms of Equilibrium, as in quiescent Electricity; of Neu¬ 
tral issat ion, as of Oxygen and Hyilnigeii in water; and of Prraominance, 
as of liydrogen and Carbon with ilyflrogen, predominant, in pure alcohol; 
or of Carbonand Hydrogen, widi the comparative predominance of the 
Carbon, in Oil; we complete the fire most general I'orms or Preconcep¬ 
tions of Constructive Logic. 

And now for the answer to the question, Whnt is an idea, if it mean 
neither nn Impressioii on the Senses, nor a definite ^on(%ption, nor an 
abstract Noftoii ? (And if it does moan either of these, the word is super* 
Huniis: and while it remains undetermined which of these is meant by 
the word, or whoilior it is not which ytm please^ it is worse than super¬ 
fluous. See the * Statesman’s Manual,’Appendix But sup¬ 

posing the word to have a meanii^ of its own, what does it mean ?-—What 
is an IDEA ?—In answer to this I commence with the ahsoltftely Keal as 
the PBOTHESis ; the su^ectively Keal as the thesis ; the olycctively 
Real as the ANriTiiESis: and I affirm, that Idea is the indifference 
of the two—sc^nameiy, that if it be conceived as in the Subject, the Idea 
is an Objcqt, and possesses Objective Truth; but if in an Object, it is then 
a Sulyect and is nccesborily thought of os exorcising ilie powers of a 
Subject Thus an idea conceived as siibsisling in nn Object becomes 
a LAW; and a Law contemplated sidigectively (in a mind) is an Idea. 


* See Comment on Moral and Religious Aphorism VI., p. 40.—Eu 
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be on the same grounds. Revelation mnst Have aBsnred it, 
my Conscience required it—or in somq way or other I 
mast have an interest in this belief. It must concern me, 
as a moral and responsible Being. Now these grounds 
were first given in the Redemption of Mankind by Christ, 
the Savionr and Mediator : and by the ntter incompatibility 
of these offices with a mere creature. On the doctrine of 
Redemption depends the FaUh^ the Duty, of believing in 
the Divinity of our Lord. And this again is the strongest 
Ground for the reality of that Idea, in which alone this 
Divinity can be received without breach of the faith in the 
unity of the Godhead. But such is the Idea of the Trinity. 
Strong as the motives are that induce me to defer the full 
discussion of this grcfit Article of the Christian creed, I 
cannot withstand the request of several divines, whose 
situation and extensive services entitle them to the utmost 
deference, that I should so far deviate from my first inten¬ 
tion as at least to indicate the point ou which I stand, and 
to prevent the misconception of my purpose : as if I held 
the doctrine of the Trinity for a truth which Men could be 
called on to believe by mere force of reasoning, indepen¬ 
dently of any positive Jleoplation. In short, it had boon 
reported in certain circles, that I considered this doctrine as 
a demonstrable part of the Religion of Nature. Now 
though it might be sufficient to say, that I regard the very 
phrase “ B&vcaled Religion *’ as a pleonasm, inasmuch as a 
religion not revealed is, in my judgment, no religion at all; 
1 have no objection to announce more particularly and dis¬ 
tinctly what I do and what I do not maintain on this point: 
provided that in the following paragraph, with Ihis view 
inserted, the reader will look for nothing more than a plain 
statement of my opinions. The grounds on which they rest, 
and the arguments by which they are to be vindicated, are 
for another place. 

I hold then, it is true, that all the (so called) demonstra¬ 
tions of a God either prove too little, as that froE^the order 
and apparent purpose in Nature; or too much, namely, that 
the World is itself God : or they clandestinely involve the 
conclusion in the premises, passing ofE the mere analysis or 
explication of an Assertion for the Proof of it,—a species of 
logical l^erdemain not unlike that of the jugglers at a fair, 
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who putting into their mouths what seems to be a walnut, 
draw out a score y^ds of ribbon—as in the Postulate of a 
First Cause. And lastly, in all these demonstrations the 
demonstrators presuppose the Idea or Conception of a God 
without being able to authenticate it, that is, to give an 
account whence they obtained it. For it is clear, that the 
proof first mentioned and the most natural and convincing 
of all (the Cosmological I mean, or that from the Order in 
Nature) presupposes the Ontological—that is, the proof of 
a God from the necessity and necessary Objectivity of the 
Idea. If the latter can assure us of a God as an existing 
Reality, the former will go far lo prove his power, wisdom, 
and benevolence. All this I hold. But 1 also hold, that this 
truth, the hardest to demonstrate, is the one which of all 
others least needs to be demonstrated; that though there may 
be no conclusive demonstrations of a good, wise, living, and 
personal God, there are so many convincing reasons for it, 
within and without —h grain of sand sufficing, and a whole 
universe at hand to echo the decision !—that for every mind 
not devoid of all reason, and desperately consciencc-proof, 
the Truth which it is the least possible to prove, it is little 
less than impossible not to believe! only indeed just so much 
short of impossible, as to leave some room for the will and 
the moral election, and thereby to keep it a truth of Religion, 
and the possible subject of a Commandment.^ 

On this account I do not demand of a Deist, that he should 
adopt the doctrine of the Trinity. For he might very well 

m 

^ In a letter to a friend on the niaihemntical atlieist.s of the French 
KeToliition, La Lande and others, or rather on a young man of distin* 
tingnishod abilities, but an avowed and proselyting jiartixan of their 
tenets, I concluded with these words: “The man who will believe 
nothing but by force of demonstrative evidence (even though it is strictly 
demonstrable that the demonstrability required would cuiinterv ene all the 
purposes of the truth in question, all that render the belief of the same 
dcsirablo or obligatory) is not in a state of mind to be reasoned with on 
any subject. But if he further denies the fact of the Law of Conscience, 
and the essent^ diffisrence between right and wi-ong, I confess, ho 
puzzles me. • 1 cannot without gross inconsistency appeal to his Con¬ 
science and Moral Sense, or 1 should admonish him tnat, as an honest 
man, he ought to adverse himself, with a Cavete omnes ' Scehm sum. 
And as an nonest man myself, I dare not advise him on prudential 
grounds to keep his opinions secret, lest I should make myself his avcom- 
pHoe, and be helpmg Mm m voUh a torap-raaoeU.” 
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be justifiod in replying, that he rejected the doctrine, wd 
because it could not be demonstrated^ nor yet on the score 
of any incomprehensibilities and seeming contradictions 
th it might be objected to it, as knowing that these might 
be, and in fact had been, urged with equal force against a 
perooiial God under any form capable of love and venera¬ 
tion ; hvi because he had not the same theoretical necessity, 
the same interests and instinct?of reason for the one hypo¬ 
thesis ns for the (;ther. It is not enough, the Deist might 
justly say, that there is no cogent reason why I should not 
bcltjve the Trinity ; you must show me some cogent reason 
why I should. ‘ 

J3nt the case is quite difForent with a Christian, who 
accepts tlio Scriptures as tlic Word of God, yet refuses his 
assent to the plainest declarations of these Scriptures, and 
explains away the most express texts into metaphor and 
hyperbole, became the litei-al and obvious interpretation is 
(according to his notions) absurd and contrary to reason. 
He is bound to show, that it is so in any sense, not equally 
applicable to tbe texts asserting the Being, Infinity, and 
Personality of God the Father, tlio Eternal and Omnipresent 
ONis, who created the Heaven and the Earth. And the more 
is he bound to do this, and the greater is my right to demand 
it of him, becanso the doctrine of Redemption from sin 
supplies the Christian with motives and reasons for the 
divinity of the Redeemer far more concerning and coercive 
subjectively, that is, in the economy of his own soul, than 
are all the injucements that can influence the Deist objec¬ 
tively, that is, in the interpretation of Nature. , 

Do 1 then utterly exclude the speculative Reason firom 
Theology ? No! It is its ofilco and rightful privilege to 
determine on the negative truth of whatever we are required 
to believe. The Doctrine must not contradict any universal 
principle: for this would be a Doctrine that contradicted 
itself. Or Philosophy ? No. It may be and has been the 
sqrvant and pioneer of Faith by convincing tfakg mind, that 
a doctrine is cogitable, that the soul can present the XdeA to 
itself; and that if we determine to contemplate, or think of, 
the subject at all, so and in no other form can this be 
effected. So far arc both logic and philosophy to be re¬ 
ceived and trusted. But the duty, and in s^e cases and 
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for some persons even the rights of thinking on subjects 
bojond the bonnds^of sensible experience; the grounds of 
the reed truth; the life, the substance, the hope, the love, 
in one word, the Faith: these nre Derivatives from the 
practical, moral, and spiritual Nature and Being of Man. 


APHOBTSM III. 

BiJitNKT AND Coleridge, 

That Beligiou is designed to improve the nature jflnd 
faculties of man, in order "to the right governing of our 
actions, to the securing the peace and progress, external 
and internal, of individuals find of communities, and 
lastly, to the rendering us capLible of a more perfect state, 
entitled the kingdom of God, to which the present life is 
probationary —this is a Truth, which all who have truth 
only in view, will receive on its own evidence. If such then 
bo the main end of religion altogether (the improvement 
namely of our nature and faculties), it is plain, that every 
part of religion is to be judged by its relation to this main 
end. And since the Christian scheme is religion in its 
most perfect and effective form, a revealed religion, and 
therefore, in a special sense proceeding from that Being 
who mado^s and knows what we are, of course therefore 
adapted to the needs and cajiabilitics of human nature; 
nothing can be a pert of this holy faith that is not duly 
proportioned to tliis end.^ • 


CojIMENT. 

This Aphorism should be borne in mind, whenever a 
theological Resolve is proposed to us as an article of Faith. 
Take, for instance, the determinations passed at the Synod 
of Dort, concerning the Absolute Decrees of God in con¬ 
nection wit]^ his Omniscience and Fore-knowledge. Or 
take the decision in the Council of Trent on the difference 
between the two kinds of Transubslantiation, the one in 

* Slightly altdxvd from Burnet’s Preface to Part ii. of his ‘ History of 
tho Befonnution.’ See pp. 26, 27, r. ii. Clarendon Press edition, 1865. 
—Ed. • 
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which both the substance and the accidents are changed, the 
same matter remaining—as in the conversion of water to 
wine at Cana: the other, in which the matter and the 
substance are changed, the accidents remaining unaltered, 
as in the Eucharist—this latter being Transubstantiation 
par eminence I Or rather take the still more tremendous 
dogma, that it is indispensable to a saving faith carefully 
.o distinguish the one kind from the other, and to believe 
both, and to believe the necessity of believing both in order 
to Salvation ! For each or either of those extra-scryptural 
Articles of Faith the preceding Aphorism supplies a safe 
criterion. Will the belief tend to the improvement of any 
of my moral or intellectual faculties ? But before I can 
be convinced that a faculty will be improved, I must be as¬ 
sured that it exists. On all these dark sayings, therefore, of 
Dort or Trent, it is quite sufficient to ask, by what faculty, 
organ, or inlet of knowledge, wo arc to assure ourselves that 
the words mean any thing, or correspdiid to any object out 
of our own mind or even in it: unless indeed the mere 
craving and striving to think on, after all the materials for 
thinking have been exhausted, can be called an object. 
When a number of trust-worthy persons assure me, that a 
portion of fluid which they saw to be water, by some change 
in the fluid itself or in their senses, suddenly acquired the 
colour, taste, smell, and exhilarating property of wine, 
1 perfectly understand what they tell me, and likewise by 
what faculties they might have come to the knowledge of 
the fact. Butfiif any one of the number not satisfied with 
my acquiescence in the fact, should insist on my, believing, 
that the matter remained the same, the substance and the 
accidents having been removed in order to make way for 
a different substance with different accidents, I must 
entreat his permission to wait till I can discover in myself 
any faculty, by which there can be presented to me a matter 
distipguishable from accidents, and a substance that is dif¬ 
ferent from both. It is true, I have a faculty <Q»f articnla- 
tioh ; but I do not sec that it can be improved by my using 
it for the formation of words without meaning, or at best, 
for the utterance of thoughts, that mean only the act of so 
thinking, or of trying so to think. But the end of Religion 
is the improvement of our Nature and Faculties. Srgo, &o. 
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I sum up the whole in one great practical Maxim. >The 
Object of reZigfWtM* Contemplation, and of a truly Spiritual 
Faith, is “ the ways or God to Man.” Of the Workings 
of the Godhead, God himself has told us, My Ways are not 
aa yotur Waya^ nor my Thoughts as your Thoughts. 


APHORISM IV. 

The characteristic Difference between the DiacipUne of^ the 

Ancient Philosophers an^ the Dispensation of the Gospel. 

By undeceiving, enlarging, and informing the Intellect, 
PliiloBophy sought to purify, and to elevate the Moral 
Character. Of course, those alone could receive the latter 
and incomparably greater benefit, who by natural capticity 
and favourable contgngcncies of fortune were fit recipients 
of the former. How small the number, we scarcely need 
the evidence of history to assure us. Across the night of 
Paganism, Philosophy flitted on, like the lantern-fly of 
the Tropics, a light to itself, and an omaincnt, but alas! 
no more than an ornament of the surrounding darkness. 

Christianity reversed the order. By means accessible to 
ail, by inducements operative on all, and by convictions, 
the grounds and matenals of which all men might find in 
themselves, her first step was to cleanse the heart. But 
the benefit did not stop here. In preventing the rank 
vapours that steam up from the corrupt heart, Christianity 
restores the intellect likewise to its natural clearness. By 
relieving the mind from the distractions and importunities 
of the unruly passions, she improves the qtiaUty of the 
Understanding: while at the same time she presents for its 
contemplations, objects so great and so bright as cannot 
but enlarge the organ, by which they are contemplated. 
The fears, Jfhe hopes, the remembrances, the anticipa¬ 
tions, the inward and outward Experience, the belief and 
the Faith, of a Christian, form of themselves a philosophy 
and a Sum of Knowledge, which a life spent in the Cmve 
of Academus, or the “ painted Porch,” could not have 
attained or collected. The result is contained in the fact 
of a wide on^ still widening Cbeistendom. 
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Yet I dare not say, that the effects have been propor¬ 
tionate to the divine wisdom of the scheme. Too soon did 
the Doctors of the Church forget that the heart, the moral 
nature, was the beginning and the end; and that truth, 
knowledge, and insight were comprehended in its expan¬ 
sion. This was the true and first apostasy—when in coun¬ 
cil and synod the Divine Humanities of the Gospel gave 
way to speculative Systems, and Religion became a Science 
of Shadows under the name of Theology, or at best a bare 
Skeleton pf Truth, without life or interest, alike inacces- 
siMe and unintelligible to tlio majority of Christians. For 
these therefore there remained only rites and ceremonies 
and spectacles, shows and semblances. Thus among the 
learned the rnhstame of things hoped for (Heb. xi. 1.) 
passed off into Notions; and for the unlearned the Surfaces 
of things became* Substance. The Christian world was 
for centuries divided into the Many, that did not think at 
all, and the Few who did nothing but think—both alike 
unreflecthig, the one from defect of the act, the other from 
the absence of an object. 


APHORISM V. 

There is small chance of Truth at the goal ^here there 
is not a child-like Humility at the starting-post. 

Comment. 

Humility is the safest Ground of Docility: and Docility 
the surest Promise of Docibility. Where there is no work¬ 
ing of self-love in the heart that secures a leaning before¬ 
hand ; where the great magnet of the planet is not over¬ 
whelmed or obscured by partial masses of Iron in close 
neighbourhood to the compass of the judgment, though 
hi^en or unnoticed; there will this gpreat dlspideroMim be 
f6und of a child-like Humility. Do I then say, that I am 
to be influenced by no interest P Far from it! There is an 
Interest of Truth: or how could there be a Love of Truth P 

' Ihrium ei proprietatum, gua non nisi de eubsianttbus predicari pos 
Btmt,formis superstantHm attr&ndiOf est SurBUBTino.* 
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And that a love of truth for its own sake, and merely as 
truth, is possible, amj soul bears witness to itself in' its 
inmost recesses. But there are other interests—those of 
goodness, of beauty, of utility. It would be a sorry proof 
of the humility I am extolling, were' 1 to ask for angel’s 
wings to overfly my own human nature. I exclude noiio 
of these. It is enough if the lene clinaTn&ttt the gentle 
bias, be given by no interest that concerns myself other 
than as I am a man, and included in the great family of 
mankind; but which does therefore especially concern me, 
because being a common interest of all men it must needs 
concern the very essential^oi my being, and because these 
essentials, as existing in me, arc especially intrusted to my 
particular charge. 

Widely different from this social and truth-attracted 
bias, different both in its nature and its effects, is the inte¬ 
rest connected with the desire of didinguishing youi'self 
from other men, in ofdcr to be distinguished by them. Hoc 
revera est iiiier te et veritatem. This Interest does indeed 
stand between thee and ti*ath. I might add between thee 
and thy own soul. It is scarcely more at variance with the 
love of truth than it is unfriendly to the attainment that 
deserves that name. By your own act you have appointed 
the Many as your judges and appraisers: for the anxiely 
to be admjfed is a loveless passion, ever strongest with re¬ 
gard to those by whom we are least known and least cared 
for, loud on the hustings, gay in the ball-room, mute and 
sullen at the family fireside. What you ha^i» acquired by 
patient thought and cautious discrimination, demands a 
portion of the same effort in those who aro to receive it 
from you. But apphiuse and prefei’cnce are things of 
barter; and if you trade in them, Bxporience will soon 
teach you that there are easier and less unsuitable ways to win 
golden judgments than by at once taxing the patience and 
humiliating the self-opinion of your judges. To obtain your 
end, your v4>rds must be as indefinite as their thoughts: 
and how vague and general these are even on objects of 
sense, the few who at a mature age have serionsly set 
about the discipline of their faculties, and have honestly 
taken stookt best know by recollection of their own state. 
To be admifcd yon mnst make your auditors believe at 
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least tliat they understand wliat you say; which, be assured, 
they never will, under such circumstances, if it be worth 
understanding, or if you understand your own soul. But 
while your prevailing motive is to be compared and appre¬ 
ciated, is it credible, is it possible, that you should in earnest 
seek for a knowledge which is and must remain a hidden 
light, a secret treasure ? Have you children, or have you 
lived among children, and do you not know, that in all 
things, in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abstain- 
ings they must believe in order to acquire a reason for their 
belief ? " But so is it with religious truths for all men. 
These we must all le.n,rn as children. The ground of the 
prev.aiHng error on this point is the ignorance, that in 
spiritual concern monts to believe and to understand 01*0 
not diverse things, hut the same thing in different periods 
of its growth Belief is the seed, received into the will, 
of which the Understanding or Knowledge is the Flower, 
and the tiling belicA’cd is the fruit. Unless ye believe 
ye cannot understand : and unless ye be humble as children, 
ye not only will not, but yo cannot believe. Of such 
therefore is the Kingdom of Heaven. Yea, blessed is the 
cahamity that makes us humble: though so repugnant 
thereto is our nature, in our present state, that after a 
while, it is to be feared, a second and sharper calamity 
would be wanted to cure us of our pride in haring become 
so humble. 

Lastly, there are among us, though fewer and less in 
fashion than among onr ancestors, persons who, like 
Shaftesbury, do not belong to “the herd of Kpicnrus,” yet 
prefer a philosophic Paganism to the morality of the Gospel. 
How it would conduce, methinks, to the child-like Inimi- 
lity, we have been discoursing of, if the use of the fcc'i’m, 
Virtue, in that high, comprehensive, and notional sense in 
which it was used by the ancient Stoics, were abandoned, 
a^ a i*elic of Paganism, to these modem Fagans: and if 
Christians restoring the word to its original import, namely, 
iifanhood or Manliness, used it exclusively to express the 
quality of Fortitude; Strength of Character in r^ation to 
the resistance opposed by Nature and the irrational Pas¬ 
sions to the Dictates of Beason; Energy of Will in pre¬ 
serving the Line of Bectitude tense and firm against the 
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warping forces and treacheries of temptation. Snrelji it 
were far less unseemly to valuo ourselves on this moral 
strength than on strength of body, or even strength of 
intellect. But we will rather value it for ourselves: and 
bearing in. mind the old adage, Quis custodiet ipmm 
custod&m ?—we will value it the more, yea, then only will 
we allow it true spiritual worthy when we possess it as a 
gift of prace, a boon of meivy undeserved, a fulfilment of 
a free promise (1 Gori/nth. x. 13.). What more is meant 
in this last paragraph, let the venerable Hooker say for me 
in the following. • 


APHORISM VI. 

Hooker. 

What is virtue but«. medicine, and vice but a wound ?— 
Yea, we have so often deeply wounded ourselves with 
medicine, that God hath been fain to make wounds medi- 
cinable; to cure by vice where virtue hath stricken; to 
sufEer the just man to fall, that being raised he may be 
taught what power it was which upheld him standing. I 
am not afraid to affirm it boldly with St. Augustine, that 
men puffed up through a proud opinion of their own sanc¬ 
tity and hfllinoss receive a benefit at the hands of God, 
and are assisted with his grace when with his grace they 
are not assisted, but permitted (and that g^jevously) to 
transgress. Whereby, as they were through over-great 
liking of tllemselves supplanted {tripped up), so the dis¬ 
like of that which did supplant them may establish them 
afterwards the surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, and it 
shall undoubtedly itself make you this answer: My eager 
protestations made in the glory of my spiritual strength I 
am ashamed of. But my shame and the tears, with which 
my prcsumpljon and my weakness were bewailed, recur 
in the songs of my thanksgiving. My Strength had been 
my ruin, my Fall hath proved my stay.' 


^ Hooker * On the Nature of Pride,* Works, p. 521.—En, 
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APHORISM VII. 

TliG Bemg and Providence of One Living God, holy, 
gracioQS, merciful, the creator and preserver of all things, 
and a father of the righteous; the Moral Lnw in its' 
utmost height, breadth, and purity, a State of Retribution 
after Death ; the * Resurrection of the Dead; and a Day of 
Judgment—all these were known and received by the 
Jiiwish people, as established articles of the national 
faith, at or before the proclaiming of Christ by the Bap¬ 
tist. They are the gronnd-work of Christianity, and essen¬ 
tials in the Christian Faith, but not its char.icteristic and 
peculiar Doctrines: except indeed as they are confirmed, 
enlivened, realized and brought home to the whole being of 
man, head, heart, and s^nrit, by the tiniths and infiaences 
of the Gospel. 


Peculiar to Cliiastianity are: 

I. The belief that a !M eans of Salvation has been effected 
and provided for Ihe human race by the incarnation of 
the Son of God in the person of Jesus Christ; and that his 
life on earth, his Bufferings, dcatb, and resurrection, are 
not only proofs and manifestations, but likewise essential 
and effective parts of the great redemptive Act, whereby 
also the Obf-racle from the comiption of our Nature is ren¬ 
dered no longer insurmountable. 

II. The belief in the possible appropriation of this benefit 
by Repentance and Faitb, including the aids that render 
an effective faith and repentance themselves possible. 

III. The belief in the reception (by as many as shall 
be heirs of salvaiimi) of a living and spiritual principle, a 

>£eed of life capable of snrviving this natural life, and of 
existing in a divine and immortal state. 

lY. The belief in the awakening of the spirit^ in them 

* and \ These reference marks are the author’s own, for whidh, how¬ 
ever, be supplied no notes here; but further on, in the Comment, at 
pp. 132-^ be gives them in the text, —En. 

* See (Wiment on Moral and Religious Aphorism YL, p 45.— 
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that truly believe, and in the communion of the spirit, 
thus awiikened, with the Holy Spirit. 

V. The belief in the accompanyiDgf and consequent gifts, 
graces, comforts, and privileges of the Spirit, which acting 
primarily on the hea>Tt and will, cannot but manifest them¬ 
selves in suitable works of love and obedience, that is, in 
right acts with right afPections, from right principles. 

VI. Further, as Christifins we are taught, that these 
Works are the appointed signs and evidences of our Faith ; 
and that, under limiiatiou of the power, the means, and the 
opportunities afforded us individually, they are the rule %nd 
measure, by wliich we are*boTind and enabled to judge, of ' 
whai spirit we are. 

VII. All these, together wh.h the doctrine of the Fathers 
rc-proclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, we receive in tho 
full assurance, that God beholds and will finally judge us 
with a merciful consideration of our infirmities, a gracious 
acceptance of our sintsere though imperfect strivings, a for¬ 
giveness of our defects through the mediation, and a com¬ 
pletion of our deficiencies by the perfect righteousness, of 
the Man Christ Jesus, oven the Word that was in the be¬ 
ginning with God, and who, being God, became Man for 
tho redempiion of Mankind. 


Comment. 

I earnestly entreat the reader to pause awhile, and to 
join with me in reflecting on the preceding‘Aphorism. It 
has been my aim throughout this work to enforce two 
points; 1. That Moral iTr arising out of tho Reason and 
Conscience of Mon, and Prudench, which in like manner 
flows out of the Understanding and the natural Wants and 
Desires of the Individual, are two distinct things. 2. That 
Morality with Prudence as its instrument has, considered 
abstractedly, not only a value but a worth in itself. Now 
the questioxTis (and it is a question which every man must 
answer for himself)—From what you know of yourself; of 
your own heart and strength; and from what history and 
personal experience have led you to conclude of mankind 
generally; dare yon trust to it ? Dare you trust to it P To 
it, and to it iHone P If so, well! It is at your own risk. . J 
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judge yon not Before Him, who cannot be mocked, yon 
stand or fall. But if not, if you have had too good reason 
to know, that your heart is deceitful and your strength 
weakness: if you are disposed to exclaim with Paul—^the 
Law indeed is holy, just, good, spii'itual; but I am carnal, 
sold under sin : for that which I do, 1 allow not; and what 
I would, that I do not!—^in this case, there is a voice that 
says, Gome unto me: and £ wiU give you rest. This is the 
Voice of Christ: and the conditions, under which the 
promise was given by him, are that yon believe m him, 
and believe his words. And he has further assured you, 
that {/"you do so, you will obey him. Yon are, in short, to 
embrace the Ghi'istian Paith as your Religion—those Truths 
which St. Paul believed after his conversion, and not those 
only which he believed no less undoubtingly while ho was 
persecuting Christ, and an enemy of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion. With what consistency could I ofFer yon this 
volume as Aids to Reflection, if I diil not call on you to 
ascertain in the flrst instance what these truths ai-e ? But 
these I could not lay before you without first enumerating 
certain other points of belief, which though truths, indis¬ 
pensable truths, and tiniths comprehended or rather pre¬ 
supposed in the Christian scheme, arc yet not these truths. 
iJoJmll?.) 

While doing this, I was aware that the Positions, in the 
first paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the 
numerical mar7:s arc aflixed, will startle some of my Readers. 
Let the follow'ng sentences serve for the notes corresponding 
to the marks : i, 

^ Be you holy: even as God is holy.—What wore does he 
require of thee, 0 man! than to do justice, love mercy, 
and walk humbly with the Lord thy God ?* To these sum¬ 
mary passages from Moses and the Prophets (the first 
exhibiting the closed, the second the expanded. Hand of 
the Moral Law) I might add the Authorities of Grotius 
ancT other more orthodox and not less IcoAied Divines, 
for the opinion that the Lord’s Prayer was a selection, and 
the famous passage [The hour is now coming, &o., John v. 
28, 29.] a cilatio7i by our Lord from the liturgy of the 


* Leo. xix. 2, and Mica^, vi 8.—Ed.*' 
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Jewish Chnrch. But it will he sufficient to Tcmind.the 
reader, that the apparent difference between the prominent 
moral truths of the Old and those of the ]N'cw Testament 
results from the latter having been written in Greek; while 
the conversations recorded by the Evangelists took place in 
Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic.—Henco it happened 
that where our Lord cited the original text, his biograpliors 
substituted the Septunginf version, while our English 
version is in hoth instances iramciliate and literal—in the 
Old Testament from the Hebrew Original, in the New 
Testament from the freer Greek translation. The tArt, 
I give you a new commandment^ lias no connection with the 
pi’esent subject. 

“* There is a current misbiko on this }ioint likewise, 
though this article of tlie Jewish Belief is not only asserted 
by St. Paul, but is elsewhere spoken of as common to the 
'J’welvo Tribes. Tlin mistake consist.^ in supposing the 
Pharisees to have betsii a distinct sect^ .and in strangely 
over-iuting the number of the Saddnecos. The former 
wore distinguished not by holding, as matters of religious 
belief, articles different from the Jewish Church at large; 
but by their pretences to a more rigid orthodoxy, a more 
scrupulous performance. They wore, in short (if I may 
dare use a phrase which I dislike as profane, and denounce 
as uncharj^ble), the Evangelicals and strict professors of 
the day. The hitter, the iSaddnceos, whoso opinions much 
more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than the Epicu¬ 
reans (a remark that will appear paradoxicaUlb those only 
who have abstracted their notions of the Stoic Philosophy 
from Epictetus, Mark Aiitonine, and certain brilliant in¬ 
consistencies of Seneca), were a handful of rich men, 
Romamged Jews, not more numeious than infidels among 
us, and holden by tbe People at largo in at least equal 
abhorrence. Their great argument was : that tlie belief 
of a future state of rewards and punishments injured or 
destroyed th# purity of the Moral Law for the more en¬ 
lightened classes, and weakened the infiiience of the Laws 
of the Land for the people, the vulgar multitude. 


1 will now •suppose the reader to have thoughtfully re* 
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poniRod tlie paragraph containing the tenets peculiar to 
Christianity, and if he have his religious principles yob to 
form, I should expect to overhear a troubled murmur : 
How can I comproliend this P How is this to be proved P 
To the first question 1 slioiild answer : Christianity is not a 
Theory, or a Speculation ; but a lAfe ; —not a PJiilosophy of 
Life, but a Life and a living Process. To the second: 
Tliv IT. It has been eighteen hundred years in existence : 
and has one Individual left a record, like the following ? 

1 tried it;, end it did not answer. 1 made the experiment 
faithfully according to the directions; and the rcsnlt has 
been, a conviction of my own credulity.” Have yon, in your 
own experience, met with anyone in whose words you could 
place full confidence, and who has seriously affirmed:— 
“ I have given Christianity a fair trial. I was aware, that 
its promises wrere made only conditionally. But my heart 
bears me witness, that I have to the utmost of my power 
complied with these conditions. Bdth outwardly and in 
the discipline of my inward acts and afiectlons, I have per¬ 
formed the duties which it enjoins, and I have used the 
means, which it prescribes. Yet my assurance of its truth 
has received no increase. Its promises have not been ful¬ 
filled : and I repent me of my delusion ! ” If neither your 
own experience nor tho History of almost two thousand 
years has presented a single testimony to this purport; and 
if yon have read and heard of many who have lived and 
died bearing witness to the contrary: and if you have 
yourself met*.vith some one, in whom on any other point 
yon wonld place unqualified trust, who has on own ex¬ 
perience mado report to yon, that He is faithful who 
piomiscd, and what he promised He has proved Himself, 
able to peiform ; is it bigotry, if I fear that the Unbelief, 
-which prejudges and prevents the experiment, has its 
source elsewhere than in the uncorrupted judgment; that 
not'^he strong free mind, but the enslaved will, is the 
true original infidel in this instance P It ^onld not be 
the first time, that a treacherous bosom-sin bad suborned 
the understandings of men to bear false witness against 
its avowed enemy, the right though nnreceived owner 
of the house, who had long warned it md, and waited 
only for its ejection to enter and take poasessioaof the same. 
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1 liave elsewhere in the present work explained the difie^ 
rence between tlie Understanding and the Reason, by reason 
meaning exclusively* the speculative or scientific power so 
called, the vovc or m&m of the ancients. And wider still is the 
distinction between the Understanding and tho Spiritual 
Idind. But no gift of God docs or can conlradict any 
other gift, except by misuse or misdirection. Most readily 
therefore do 1 .admit, that there can be no contrariety 
between Revelation and the Understanding; unless you 
call the fact, that the skin, though sensible of the waionth 
of tho sun, can convoy no notion of its figure or its joyous 
light, or of tho colours, whiph it impresses on the cloudy a 
contrariety between tho skin and the eye; or infer tliat 
the cutaneous and tho optic nerves eontra^lict each other. 

But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet oiher 
rays or effluences from the sun, which neither feeling 
nor sight can apprehend, but which are to be inferred from 
the effects. And wci;p it even so with regard to the Spi¬ 
ritual Sun, how would f.his contradict tho Understanding 
or the Reason ? Ft is a sufficient proof of the contrary, 
that the mysteries in question are not in the direction of the 
understanding or the (speculative) reason. They do not 
move on the s.ame lino or plane with them, and therefore 
cannot contradict them. But besides this, in tho mystery 
that most immediately concerns the believer, that of the 
birth into% now and spiritual life, the common sense and 
experience of mankind come in aid of their faith. The 
analogous facts, which we know to be true, not only fa¬ 
cilitate the apprehension of the facts promid^ to us, and 
expressed by the same words in conjunction with a dis¬ 
tinctive epithet; but being confessedly nub less incompre¬ 
hensible, the certain lenowledge of the one disposes us to the 
heli-efof the other. It removes at least all objections to the 
truth of the doctrine derived from the mysteriousness of 
its subject. The life, we seek after, is a mystery; but so 
both in its^ and in its origin is the life we have. In 
order to meet this question, however, with minds duly 
prepared, there are two preliminary inquiries to be decided ; 
the first respecting the purpartf the second respecting the 
Imguage of the GFospel. 

First then^of ihe purport, namely, what the Gospel does 
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not, and what it does profess to be. The Gospel is not a system 
of Theology, nor a syntagma of theoretical propositions 
and conclnsions for the enlargement of* speculative know¬ 
ledge, ethical or metaphysical. But it is a history, a series 
of facts and events related or announced. These do in¬ 
deed involve, or rather T shonld say they at the same time 
are, most important doctrinal Truths; but still Facts and 
Declariition of Facts. 

Secondly of the language. This is a wide subject. But 
the point, to which I chiefly advert, is the necessity of 
thoroughly^ understanding the distinction between ana- 
Ingfmsy and metaphorical language. Analogies are used in 
.aid of Conviction: Metaphors, as moans of Illustration. 
The language is analogous, wherever a thing, power, or 
principle in a higher dignity is expressed by the same 
thing, power, or principle in a lower but more known form. 
Such, for instance, is the language of John iii. 6. That 
which is horn of the flesh, is flesh ; thc^ which is horn of the 
Spirit, is Spirit. The latter half of the verse contains the 
fact assert^; the former half the analogous fact, by which 
it is rendered intelligible. If any man choose to call this 
metaphorical or figurative, T ask him whether with Hobbes 
and Bolingbrokc ho applies the same rule to the moral 
attributes of the Deity P Whether he regards the divine 
Justice, for instance, as a metaphorical term, a mere figure 
of speech ? If he disclaims this, then I answer, neither do 
I regard the words, horn agnht, or spiritual life, as figures 
or metaphors. T have only to add, that these analogies are 
the material,"br (to s^ieiik chemically) the hose, of Symbols 
and symbolical expressions; the nature of which is alway^i 
fautegorical, that is, expressing the same subject but with a 
difference, in contra-distinction from metaphore and simili- 
tndes, that are always aZZegorical, that is, expressing a 
different subject but with a resemblance. 

Of metaphorical language, on the other hand, let the 
folldhring be taken as instance and illustration. 1 am 
speaking, we will suppose, of an act, which in its own 
natnre, and as a producing and efficient cause, is trans¬ 
cendent ; but which produces snndry effects, each of which 
is the same in kind with an effect produced by a cause well 
known and of ordinary occurrence. Now when T charao- 
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teriTse or deni^nate this transcendent act, in exclusive 
reference to these jts effects^ by a succession of names bor> 
rowed from their ordinary causes; not for the purpose of 
rendering the act itself, or the manner of the agency, 
concoivablo, but in order to show tho nature and magnitude 
of the benefits received from it, and thus to excite the due 
admiration, gratitude, and love in the receivers; in this 
case 1 should be rightly described as speaking metaphori¬ 
cally. And in this case to confound the similarity^ in 
respect of tho effecis relatively to tho recipients, with an 
identity in respect of the causes or modes of causation w-da-, 
tivoly to tho transoendont act or the Divine Agent, is a 
confusion of metaphor with analogy, and of figurative with 
literal; and has been and continues to be a fruitful souroo 
of superstition nr enthusiasm in believers, and of objec¬ 
tions and prejudices to infidels and sceptics. Hut each 
of these points is worthy of a separate consideration : and 
•apt occasions will b(f found of reverting to them severally 
in the following Apliorisms, or tho comments thereto 
attached. 


APHOIITSM VIII. 

IjEIOHTON. 

Faith elevates the soul not only above sense and sensible 
things, but above rc.ison itself. As roison corrects tho 
errors which sense might occasion, so siipdfnatural faith 
corrects the errors of naiiiral reason judging according to 
sense. 


Comment. 

My remarks on this Aphorism from Leighton cannot be 
better introduced, or their purport more distinctly an¬ 
nounced, thjin by the following sentence from Hamngton, 
with no other change than was ncccssaiy to make the 
words express, without aid of the context, what from tho 
context it is evident was the writer’s moaning. “ The 
definition and proper character of Man—^that, namely, 
which should contra-distiuguish him from the Aiiiuials-~ 
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is to be taken from his reason rather than from his nnder- 
standing; in regard that in other cres^nres there may 
be something of understanding, but there is nothing of 
reason/ 

Sir Thomas Browne, in his Religio Medid^ complains, 
that there are not impossibilities enough in Beligion for his 
active faith ; and adopts by choice and in free preference, 
such interpretations of certain ■ texts and declarations of 
Holy Writ, as place them in irreconcilable contradiction to 
the demonstrations of science and the experience of man- 
km(^ because (says he) I love to lose myself in a 
mystery, and ’tia my solitary recreation to pose my appre¬ 
hension with those involved enigmas and riddles of the 
'I'rinity and Incarnation; ”—and because he delights (as 
thinking it no vulgar part of faith) to believe a thing not 
only above hut contrary to reason, and against tlie evi¬ 
dence of our proper senses, b’or the worthy knight could 
answer all the objections of the devil^ and reason “ with 
the odd resolution he had learnt of Tertullian : Curium 
sst quia im^ossihih est. It is certainly true because it is 
quite impossible ! ” Now this I osiJl Ultrafidtanism:.^ 

^ See ‘'J'he Friend,’ vol. i., p ; or p. 95 in Bohn’s one vol. edition; 
and ‘Tho Statesman’s Manual,' Appendix (Note C.).—Ed. 

^ Thci'e is this advantage in the occasiniial use of a nearly minted term 
or title, expressing the doctrinal schemes of partuuilai* sects or parties, 
tlmt it avoids the inuimveniuiice that presbea on either side, fvhether we 
adopt the name which the party itself has taken up by which to express 
its peculiar tenets, or that by which the same party is designated by its 
opponents If wO-cake the latter, it most often happens that cither the 
persons arc invidiously aimed at in the designation of the pyinciples, or 
that the name implies some consoqnence or occasional aceonipaniment 
of the [U'inciplos denied by the parties thems>elvesi as applicable to them 
collectively. On the other hand, convinced as I am, that ciin'ent 
appellations are ne^er wholly indifferent or inert} and that, when eiii* 
ployed to express the characteristic belief or object of a reUgiom 
confederacy, tliey exeit on the many a great and constant, tliougb 
insensible, iiiHuencc; I cannot but fear that in adopting the former I 
may oe sacrificing the interests of Truth beyond what ^the duties of 
eourflesy can demand or justify. I have elsewhere statedly objections 
to the word UnUariant: as a name which in its proper sense can belong 
only to the maintainers of the truth impugned by the persons, who have 
chosen it as their designation. For Unity or Unilion, and indistinguish* 
able Unicity or Sameness, are incompatible terms. We never speak of the 
unity of atlraction, or the unity of repulsion; but of the unity of attraction 
and repulsion in each corpuscle. Indeed, the essential diversity of the 
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Again, there is a scheme constructed on the principle of 
regaining the social sympathies, that attend on the name of 

conceptions, Unity and Sameness, was among the elenientary principles of 
the old logicians j and T^eibnitis, in his critique on Wissuwutius, has ably 
exposed the sophisms grounded on the conriision of the two tcniis. But 
in the excUisivo sense, in whkh the name, Unitarian, is iipproiu’iated by 
the sect, and in which they mean it to be understoud, it is a presump- 
tnous boast, and an uncharitalilewnlumny. one of tlio Olmrches to 
which they on this article of tlie Christian Faith stand opposed, Greek 
or Latin, ever adopted the term. Trim—or 'rri-nni-tariuns as their 
ordinary and proper name: and had it been otherwise, yet Unity is 
assuredly no logical Opposite to 'l>i-unicy, which expressly incliidts it. 
The triple alliiiiice is a /or^niri^Ilianoe. The trim flosigiiation of their 
characteristic Tenet, and which would simply and inoffensively express 
a fact adiniitcd on all sides, is Psilanthropisni, or the assertion of tlie 
mere hiimaiuty of Christ.* 

1 dare not hesitate to avow iny regret, that any scheme of doctrines 
or tenets should be the subjei't of penal law : tlioiigh 1 can easily con¬ 
ceive, that any scheme, however excellent in itself, may be propagated, 
and however false or iiyurioiiH, may be assailed, in a manner and by 
means that would make the advocate or assailant justly punishable. 
But then it is the 7aanner^ the mean"!, that constitiiro the crime. The 
merit or demerit of the opinions Lhumsch es depends on their originating 
and determining causes, which may differ m every different believer, 
and are certainly known to Him alone, who commanded us, Judge not, 
lest ye he judged. At all events, in the present stale of the law, I do 
not see where we can begin, or whore wo can stop, without inconsistency 
and consequent hardship. Judging by all that we can pretend to know 
or are entitled to infer, who among us will take on himself to deny that 
tlio late Dr. Priestley was a good and benevolent man, as sincere in his 
love, as he was intrepid and indefatigable in his pursuit, of truth ? 
Now let us construct three parallel tables, the first containing the 
Articles of Belief, moral and theological, maintained^y the venerable 
Hooker, as Jiie representative of the Kstablislicd Church, each article 
being distinctly lined and numbered ; the second the Tenets and Per¬ 
suasions of Liird Herbert, as the representative of the platonizing 
I'Hiists; and the third, those of Dr. Lh'iestley. Let the points, in which 
the second and third agree with or differ from the first, be considered 
as to the comparative number modified by the comparative weight and 
importance of the several ][>oints—and let any competent and upright 
man be appointed the arbiter, to decide according to his best judgment, 
without any reference to the truth of the opinions, which of the two 
differed from'^the first the more widely. I say this, well aware that it 
would be abundantly more prudent to leave it unsaid. But I say it in 
the conviction, that the liberality in the adoption of admitted mismmere 
in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they have been negatively 


See the lecomd *Lay Sermon,' Bohn's edition, pp. 406-7 .—Ed. 
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Believci', at the least possible expenditure of Belief; a 
scheme of picking and choosing Scripture texts for the 

is but an pqnivocal proof of liberality towards the pefsons who 
dUsciit from us. On the contrary, [ more than susiK'ct that the former 
liberality does in too many men arise from a latent pre-disposition to 
transfer thcii* reprobation and intolerance from the doctrines to the 
diH'tors, from the belief to the believers. Indecency, abuse, scoffing 
on subjects dear and awful to a multitude of our fellow-citi/ens, appeals 
to the vanity, appctitc<4, and malignant jinssions of ignorant and incom¬ 
petent judges—these are flagrant overt-acts, condemned by the law 
written in thc'heart of etory honest man, Jew, Turk, and Christian, 
'riiese are pi>int.s ivsiiccting which the humblest lionest man feels it his 
duty to hold himself infallible, and dares not licsitatc in giving utterance 
to tlic verdict of his conscience, in the jury-box as fearlessly as by his 
drosidc. It is far otherwise with rosjioet to matters of faith and inward 
conviction: and with respect to ilietse 1 say—Tolerate no llelief, that 
you judge false and of injurions tendency: and arraign no Ikdievcr. 
The Man is more and other than Ins Ilclicf: and God only knows, how 
small or how largi^ a [lart of him the Eelief in question may be, tbrgiv^d 
or for evil. Jfosist every false doctrine : and call no man heretic, 'i'he 
fiiKe doctrine does not ni'cessarily make the man a hci'etic; but an evil 
heart can make any doctrine heietieal. 

Actuated by these principles, I have olijeetcd to a false and deceptive 
de->igtiution in the ense of one System. Persuaded that the doctrines, 
enumerated inpp. 1 .'fO-132, are not only essmfiril to the Christian Religion, 
but tl^osc which ci»ntra-distingpnsli the religion as Chrvifian, I merely 
repeat this persuasion in another form, when I assort, that (in my sense 
of the word, ('hristian) Unitarianism is not Christiani^. But do I say, 
that those, who I all themselves Unitarians, are not Christic^s? God 
forbid! I would not think, much lus.s promulgate, a judgment at once 
so presumptuous and so uncliantuble.* Let a friendly antagonist retoi't 
on my scheme of faith, in the like manner ; I sliall respect him all tlie 
more for his consntciicy as a rcasoner, and not confide the less in bis 
kindness towards me as his neighbour and fellow-CIirisKan. This 
latter and most endearing name I scarcely know how to withhold even 
from my friend, IItmak IIorwitz, as often as I read what every 
Revercr of Holy Writ and of the English Bible ought to read, Ills odim- 
rablo ViNDioiiK IlsiiRAirjF.! It has trembled on the verge, as it were, 
of my lips, every tune I have conversed with that pious, learned, strong 
minded, and single-hearted Jew, an Israelite indeed, and without guile,— 

Citjae ewra segvi naturam, legffme ttti, 

Et mentem vUiia, ora neyarc dolis; 

Virtues opihu^, verwm praponere fnlsOf 
Nil vacuum scum dicerct nilfacere. 


See Coleridg^fl* Table Talk,’ April 4,1832, On Unita^anistn.—E d. 
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support of doctrines, that had been learned beforehand 
from the higher orf cle of Common Sense; which, as applied 

Post obitnm vivam * sccuin, seciim requicscam, 

Nec fiat mclior sors mca sorte suE! 

From a poem of Htldebert on his Master^ 
the persecuted Berengaritis, 

Under the same feedings I conolude this Aid to Refection by applying 
the principle to another misnomer not less inappropriate and far more 
influential. Of those wliom 1 have found most reason to respect and 
vulue, many have been members of the Church of Home : and certainly 
I did not honour those the least, who scrupled even in common parlftnce 
to call our Church a reformed OMiurch. A similar scruple would not, 
methinks, disgrace a Protestant as to the use of the words, Catholic or 
Boinan Catholic; and if (tacitly at least, and in thought) he remem¬ 
bered that the llomish Anti-catholic Churcli would more truly express 
the fact.— Romish, to mark that the corruptions m discipline, doctrine, 
and practice do, fur the larger part, owe both their origin and perpetua¬ 
tion to the llomish Court, and the local Tribunals of the Ctiy of Irome; 
and neither are or ever h§vo been Catholic, that is, universal, throughout 
the Roman Empire, or even in the whole Latin or VYo^tern Church— 
and Jn^i-catholic, because no other Church acts on so narrow and ex- 
communicative a principle, or is cliaracteriiccd by such a jealous spirit of 
monopoly. Instead of a Catholic (universal) spirit, it may be truly 
desci'ibed as a spirit of Fiirticnlarism counterfeiting Catholicity by a 
negative totality and heretical self-circumscrijition—in the first instam-es 
cutting off, and since then cutting herself off from, all the other members 
of Christ’s body For the rest, I think as that ninn of true catholic 
spirit and apostolic seal, Richard Baxter, thought; and my readers will 
thank me fdP conveying my reflections in his own ivoids, in the following 
golden passage from his Life, “faithfully published from his own 
original MSS. by Matthew Silvester, 1C9G.” 

“My censures of the Paiiists do much differ from \vl«t they wore at 
first. 1 then thought that their errors in the doctrines of faith were 
their most diftigeroiis mistakes. But now I am assured that their mis- 
expressions and misunderstanding us, with our mistakings of thorn and 
inconvenient expressing of our own opinions, have made the difference 
in most points appear much greater ^an it is; and tliat in some it b 
next to non*) at all. But the great and unrcconcileablo differences lie in 
their Church Tyr.inny; in the usurputioiis of their Hierai'chy, and 
Priesthood, under the name of spiritual authority exorcising a temporal 
Lordship; in their con'uptions and abasement of God’s Worship; but 
above all their J^stcmatic befriending of Ignorance and Vice. 

“At first I thought that Mr. Perldns well proved, that a Papist can¬ 
not ^ beyond a reprobate; but now 1 doubt not that God hath many 
sanctified ones among them, who have received the true doctrine of 


1 I do not answer for the corrupt Latin. 
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to the truths of Religion, means the popular part of the 
philosophy in fashion. Of course, the scheme differs at 
different times and in different individuals in the number 
of articles excluded; but, it may always l>e recognized by 
this permanent character, that its object is to draw reli¬ 
gion down to the believer’s intellect, instead of raising 
his intellect up to religion. And this extreme I Cfdl Minimi- 
FIDIANISM. 

Wow if there be one preventive of both these extremes 
more effic^acious than another, and preliminary to all the 
rest, it is the being made fully aware of the diversity of 
Reason and Understanding. And this is the more expedient, 
because though there is no want of authorities ancient and 
modem for the distinction of the faculties, and the distinct 
appropriation of the tenns, yet our best -writers too often 
confound the one with the other. Even Lord Bacon him¬ 
self, who in his Novum Organvm has so incomparably set 
forth the nature of t-he difference, and the unfitness of the 
latter faculty for the objects of the former, docs neverthe¬ 
less in sundry places use the term Reason where he means 
the Understanding, and sometimes, though less frequently. 
Understanding for Reason.^ In consequence of thus con¬ 
founding the two terms, or rather of wasting both words 
for the expression of one and tlie same faculty, he left him¬ 
self no appropriate term for the other and higher gift of 
Reason, and was thus under the necessity of adapting fan¬ 
tastical and mystical phrases, for example, the dry light 
(lumen the lucific vision, and the like, meaning 

thereby nothing more than Reason in contra-distinction from 
the Understanding. Thus too in the preceding'Aphorism, 


Chrifltianity so practically, that thoir contradictory errors prevail not 
against them, to hinder their love of God and their salvation: hnt that 
their errors arc like a conquerable dose of poison, which a healthful 
n^re doth overcome. Ana lean never believe that a man may not be 
saved by that religion, mhioh doth hut bring him to the true Love of God 
and to a kea/oenly m,ind and 2(/ey nor that God will ever cast a Soul into 
hell, (hat truly hveth him, Also at first it would disgrace any doctrine 
with me, if I did but hear it called Popery and Anti-Christian; but I 
have long learned to be more impartial, and to know that Satan can use 
even the names of Popery and Antichrist, to bring a truth into suspicion 
and discredit."'—Baxter’s Life, part I. p. 131. 

^ See * The Friend,* Bohn’s emtion, pp. 95-100, and 319-27 .—^Ed. 
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by Reason Leighton means the human Undorstnnding, the 
explanation annexed to it being (by a noticeable coin¬ 
cidence), word for word, the very definition which the 
founder of the Critical Philosophy gives of the Under¬ 
standing—namely, “the faculty judging accordiugto sense.” 


ON THE DIEFEBENdE IN KIND OP REASON 
AND THE UNDERSTANDING. 

SCHEMN QP THE ARGUMENT. 

On the contrary, Reason is the Power of Universal and 
necessary Convictions, the Source and Substance of Tniths 
above Sense, and having their evidence in themselves. Its 
presence is always marked by the necessity of the position 
affirmed: this necessity being conditional, when a trutJi of 
Reason is applied tft Facts of Experience, or to the rules 
and maxims of the Understanding; but absolute, when the 
subject matter is itself the growth or offspring of the 
Reason. Hence arises a distinction in the Reason itself, 
derived from the diff<*rcnt mode of applying it, and from 
the objects to which it is directed: accordingly as we con¬ 
sider one and the same gift, now as the ground of formal 
principlgf}, and now as tho origin of ideas. Contemplated 
distinctively in reference to formal (or abstract) truth, it 
is the speculative reason; but in reference to actual (or 
moral) truth, as the fountain of ideas, and 4ihG light of the 
conscienee, we name it ihe practical reason. Whenever by 
self-subjection to this universal light, the will of the 
individual, the particular will, has become a will of 
reason, the man is regenerate: and reason is then the 
spirii of the regenerated man, whereby the person is 
capable of a quickening inter-communion with the Divine 
Spirit. And herein consists the mystery of Redemption, 
tl^t this Aas been rendered possible for us. And so it is 
written: the first mam Adam wa^ made a living soult the 
last Adam a quichemng Spirit. (1 Oor. xv. 45.) We need 
only compare the passages in the writings of the Apostles 
Paul and John, concerning the spirit and spiritual Gifts, 
with those«in the ^Voverbs and in the Wisdom of SolomOn 
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respecting reason, to be conyinced that the terms are 
synonjmons.^ In this at once most crmprehensiye and 
most appropriate acceptation of the word, reason is pre¬ 
eminently spiritnal, and a spirit, even out spirit, throngh 
an effluence of the same grace by which we are privileged 
to say Our Father! 

On the other hand, the Judgments of the Understanding 
are binding only in relation to the objects ('f our Senses, 
which we r^ect under the forms of the Understanding. It 
is, as Leighton rightly defines it, “ the faculty judging 
accc>*ding to sense.” Hence we add the epithet Jiurrum, 
without tautology: and speak of the hitman understanding, 
in disjunction from that of beings higher or lower than 
man. But there is, in this sense, no human reason. There 
neither is nor can be but one reason, one and the same: 
even the light that lighteth every man’s individual Under¬ 
standing {piscuf8us)j and thus maketh it a reasonable un¬ 
derstanding, discourse of reason—one only, yet manifold: it 
goeth through oM understanding, and rennaining in itself 
regenerateth all other powers. The same writer calls it like¬ 
wise an influence from the Glory of the Almighty, this being 
one of the names of the Messiah, as the Logos, or co- 
eternal Filial Word. And most noticeable for its coin¬ 
cidence is a fragment of Heraclitus, as I have indeed 
already noticed elsewhere;—“To discourse rationally it 
behoves us to derive strength from that which is common 
to all men: for all human Understandings arc nourished 
by the one Di-*-Worn” 

Beasts, we ha/e said, partake of understanding, If tiny 
man deny this, there is a rendy way of settling the ques¬ 
tion. Let him give a careful perusal to Huber’s two small 
volumes, on bees and ants (especially the latter), and to 
Kirby and Spence’s Introduction to Entomology; and one 
or other of two things must follow. He will either change 
hi^ op ini on as irreconcilable with the facts; or ho must 
deny the facts, which yet I cannot suppose, icfosmuch as 
the denial would be tantamount to the no less extravagant 
than uncharitable assertion, that Hiiber, and the several 
eminent naturalists, French and English, Swiss, German, 


^ See Wisd. of Sol., c. vii. 22,23, 27.—H. N C. 
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and Italian, by whom Hilbcr’a obsorvations and experiments 
havo been re]) 3 .iie& and confirmed, had all conspired to 
impose a series of falsehoods and fairy-tales on the world. 
1 see no way at least, by which he can get out of this 
dilemma, but by over-leaping the admitted rules and 
fences of all legitimate discussion, and cither transferring 
to the word, Understanding, the definition already appro¬ 
priated to Reason, or defining Understanding in gemro by 
the specific and accessional perfections which the human 
understanding derives from its co-oxistrnce w'ith reason 
and free-will in the saraq individual j)eraon; in plainer 
words, from its being exercised by a self-conscious and 
responsible ci’caturo. And, after all, the supporter of Har¬ 
rington’s position would have a right to ask him, by what 
other name he would designate the faculty in the instances 
rcferi*ed to ? If it bo not Understanding, whnt is it ? 

In no former partpf this volume has the author felt the 
same anxiety to obtain a patient attention. For he does 
not hesitate to avow, tli.it on his success in establishing 
the validity and importanc’c of the distinction between 
Reason and Understanding, he rests his hopes of carrying 
the reader along with him through all tliat is to follow. 
Let the student but clearly see and comprehend the diver¬ 
sity in the things themselves, the expediency of a corre¬ 
spondent distinction and appropriation of the words will 
follow of itself. Turn back for a moment to the Aphorism, 
and having re-pcnised the first paragraph of this Comment 
thereon, regard the two following narratives as the illus- 
tiation. P do not say proof; for I take these from a mul¬ 
titude of facts equally striking for the one only pu 17)030 of 
placing my meaning out of all doubt. 

I. Hiiher put a dozen humble-bees under a bell-ghss 
along with a comb of about ten silken cocoons so unequal 
in height as not to be capable of standing steadily. To 
remedy this two or three of the humble-bees got upon the 
comb, stretched themselves over its edge, and with their 
heads downwards fixed their fore-feet on the table on which 
the comb stood, and so with their hind-feet kept the comb 
from falling. When these were weary, others took their 
places. In this constroinod and painful posture, frc.sh bees 
relieving theft* comrades at intervals, and each working in 

L 
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its tnrri) did these affectionate little insects support the 
comh for nearly three days: at the end* of which they had 
prepared sufficient wsis to build pillars with. But those 
pillars having accidentally got displaced, the bees had 
recourse again to the same manoeuvre till liiiber, pitying 
their hard case, (tc. 

II. “ I shall at present describe the operations of a single 
ant that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy my curiosity. 
One rainy day, I observed a labourer digging the ground 
near tile aperture which gave entr.mco to the ant-hill. 
It'^placcd in a heap the several fragments it had scraped 
up, and formed them into smalt pellets, which it deposited 
here and there upon the nest. It returned constantly 
to the same place, and appeiired to have a marked de¬ 
sign, for it l.iboured with ardour and pcrsovcrfince. I re¬ 
marked a slight furrow, excavated in the ground in a 
straight line, representing the plan of a ])atli or gallery. 
The Lahonrer, the whole of whose movements fell under 
my immediate observation, gave it greater depth and 
breadth, and cleared out its borders: and I saw at length, 
in which T could not bo deceived, that it had the intention 
of establishing an avenue which was to lead from one of 
the stories to the underground chambers. This path, whicli 
was about two or three inches in length, and formed by a 
single ant, was opened above and bordered on eE,?b side by 
a buttress of earth; its concavity eii fot-me de gouttiere was 
of the most perfect regularity, for the su’chileci had not 
left an atonal too much. The work of this ant was so well 
followed and understood, tliat I could almost to a certainty 
guess its next proceeding, and the very fragment it was 
about to remove. At the side of the opening where this 
path terminated, was a second opening to which it was 
necessary to arrive hy some road. The same ant engaged 
in and executed alone this undertaking. It furrowed out 
and opened another path, parallel to the first, leaving 
between each a little wall of three or four lines in height. 
Those ants who lay the fonndation of a wall, chamber, or 
gallery, from working separately occasion now and then a 
want of coincidence in the parts of the same or different 
objects. Such examples ara of no unfrequont occuiTenoe, 
but they by no meane embarrass them. What follows 
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prores that the worlcman, on discorering his error, 'knew 
how to rectify it. ^ wall had been erected with the view 
of sustaining a vaulted ceiling, still incomplete, that had 
been projected from the wall of the opposite chamber. The 
workman who beg,in constructing it, had given it too little 
elevation to meet the opposite p.artition upon which it was 
to rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, it 
must infallibly have met tlitf wall at about one half of its 
height, and this it was necessary to avoid. This state of 
things very forcibly claimed my attention, when one of the 
anls arriving at the ]j]aco, and visiting the works, appeaftd 
to bo stnick by the difficufty which ])ri!scntcd itself; but 
this it as soon obvuited, by taking down the ceiling and 
raising the wall upon which it reposed. It then, in my 
presence, coiistiiicted a new coiling with the fragments of 
the former ono.”— llnhor's Natural Historji of AaiSj p. 38-4*1. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifo.stcd in the acts 
hero narrated does not dilfor iu IdnA from Thiderstanding, 
and that it doen so diilbr from llcason What I conceive 
the former to he, physiologically considorod, will be shown 
hereafter. Tn this pbico I take the understanding as it 
exists in men, and in exclnsive reference to its intellitjential 
functions ; and it i.s in this sense of the word that X am to 
prove the necessity of contra-ilistinguishing it from reason. 

Premisi^ then, that two or moi'e suhjiscts liaving the 
same essential characters arc said to fall under the same 
general definition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth,—• 
(it is, in fact, an identical pi’oposition) that w^tever sub¬ 
jects fall under one and the same general definition are of 
one and the same kind : consequently, that which does not 
fall under this definition, must difl'cr in kind from each 
and all of those that do. Difference in degree does indeed 
suppose sameness in kind; and difTei’ence in kind precludes 
distinction from difFerence of degree. Heterogenea non com- 
•parari, ergo nec disting ui, posmnt. The inattention to this 
rule gives ri^ to the numerous sophisms compvi.sod by 
Aristotle under the he id of perdfSatriQ eig aWo yivog, that is, 
transition into a new kind, or tlie falsely applying to X 
what-had been truly asserted of A, and might have been 
true of X, had it differed from A in its degree only. The 
sophistry conalsts in the omission to notice wliat not being 
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noticed will be supposed not to exist; and wliere the silence 
respecting the difEerence in kind is tantamount to an assei'- 
tion that the difEerence is merely in degree. But the fraud 
is especially gross, whero the heterogeneous subject, thus 
clandestinely sUpl in^ is in its own nature insusceptible of 
degree : such as, for instance, Certainty, or Circularity, con¬ 
trasted with Strength, or Magnitude. 

To apply those remarks for bur present purpose, we have 
Only to describe Understanding and Benson, each by its 
characteristic qualities. The comparison will show the 
difference. 

UNDRTISTANDING. RHASON. 

1. Understiinding is dis- 1. Reason is fixed, 
cursive. 

2. The Understanding in 2. The Reason in all its 

all its judgments refers to decisions appeals to itself, 
some other Faculty as its as the ground and substance 
ultimate Authority. oE their truth. {Hebrews vi. 

13.) 

3. Understanding is the 3. Renson of Contempla- 

Faculty of Itejlection. tion. Reason indeed is much 

nearer to Sense than to 
Understanding: for Bcasson 
(.says our great Hooker) i.s 
a direct aspect ol Truth, an 
inward Beholding, having a 
similar relation to the In¬ 
telligible or Spiritual, as 
SENSE has to the Material or 
Phenomenal. 

The Result is: that neither falls under the dcfinitioiL of 
the other. They differ in hind: and had my object been 
confined to the establishment of this fact, the preceding 
"columns would have superseded all further disquisition. 
But I have ever in view the especial intorestl'of my youth¬ 
ful readers, whose reflective power is to be cultivated, as 
well as their particular reflections to be called forth and 
guided. Now the main chance of their rejlectmg on reli¬ 
gious subjects aright, and of their attaining to the eoniem- 
plabUm, of spirituBl trntha at all, rests on their insight intc 
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the nature of this disparity still more than on their •convic¬ 
tion of its ezistencp. T now, therefore, proceed to a brief 
analysis of the Understanding, in elucidation of the defi¬ 
nitions already given. 

The Understanding then (considered exclusively os an 
organ of human intelligence,) is the Faculty by which wo 
reflect and generalize. Take, for instance, any objects con¬ 
sisting of many parts, a house, or a group of houses: and if it 
be contemplated, as a Whole, that is, as many constituting 
a one, it forms what in the technical laiigusige of Psycho- 
logy, is called a total impression. Among the various compu^ 
iiGiit parts of this, we direct our attention especially to such 
as wo recollect to have noticed in other total impressions. 
Then, by a voluntary act, we withhold our attention from all 
the rest to reflect exclusively on these; and these wo hence¬ 
forward use os common characters^ by virtue of which the 
several objects are referred to one Jind the R.nne sort.' Tims, 
the whole process maj^be reduced to three acts, all depend¬ 
ing on and supposing a previous impression on tho senses: 
first, tho appropriation of oiir Attention; second, (and in 
order to the continuance of the first) Abstraction, or tho 
voluntary withholding of the Attention ; and third, Generali¬ 
zation. And those are the proper Functions of the Under¬ 
standing: and the power of so doing, is what w^e mean, 
when we m,j we possess Understanding, or are created 
with the faculty of Understanding. 

[It is obvious, that the third function includes tho act 
oE comparing one object with another. In a (for, not 
to intcrmpit tlie argument, I avail myself of this most use¬ 
ful contrivance,) 1 have shown, that the act of comparing 
supposes in the comparing faculty, certain inherent forms, 
that is, modes of refiecting not referable to tho objects 
I'cflected on, but pre-determined by the constitution and 
(as it were) mechanism of the Understanding itself. And 
under some one or other of these forms,^ tho resemblances 

* Accordingly as we attend more or less to the differences, the wrt 
becomes, of course, more or Jess comprehensive. Hence tliere arises for 
the systematic naturalist, the necessity of subdividing the sr>rt3 into 
orders, classes, families, &c.: all whieh, however, resolve themselves 
for the mere logician into the conception of gmus and species, i.e. the 
comprehending and the cotnprohendod. 

* Were it not%o, how could the first comparison have been possible f— 
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and diiTereiices must bo subsnmcd in order to be con¬ 
ceivable, and a fortiori therefore in ordjpr to be comparable. 

It would involve the absurdity of moasuring a thing by itself. But if 
we think on some one thing, the length of our own foot, or of our hand 
and arm fi*oin the elliow joint, it is evident that in ordfr to do this, we 
must have the conception of measure. Now these antecedent and most 

f eneral conceptions are what is meant by the constituent forms of the 
inderstandiug: we cull them cmsfiiuoni because they are not 
by the Understanding, but are implied in its constitution. As iiitumally 
might a circle he said to acquire a centre and circumfcronce, as the 
Unilcrstanding to aciiuire these, its inherent./br/«s, or ways of conceiving. 
Tlirs is what Ijcibnit/. meant, when to tlic old adage of the Peripatetics, 
2^'thtl in intcllcotn qiioil non pruts in sensu (Tlicio is nothing in the 
Under^tandiiig not derived frurn the Senses, or—There is nothing con¬ 
ceived that was not i>rcviously perceived;) he replied— intcllectwm 
ipsum (except the Lnderstandiiig ilsulf). 

And hci’e let inu remark for om'o and nil: whoever would reflect to 
any purpose—whoever is in earnest in his pursuit of Belf-kiiowledge, and 
of one of the principal inc.ins to this, an insight into tho meaning of the 
wonls ho uses, and the (iifiercnt nu'iinings }|voperly or improjierly con¬ 
veyed by one and the same word, aocordingl y as it is used in the schools or 
the market,accordinglyasthc ii^iK^orahigh is intended (forcxauiplc, 

heat, weight, and the like, ns emjilovcd .scientiiicnlly, compared with the 
same word used popularly)—whueior, I say, seriously proposes this us 
his object, must so far oveivome lus dislike of pedantry, and his dread 
cf being sneered at as a pedant, os not to quarrel with an unennth word 
or phrase, till ho is ({into sure that some other and moi'o faiuiliur one 
would not only have expressed the pncz.se meaning with equal clearness, 
but have been as likely to draw att(‘nlion to thib meaning exclusively. 
Tlie ordinary language of a Pliilosophor in conversation or jiopiilar 
writings, coinjinrcd with the language he uses in strict reasoning, is us 
his watch coinpan'd with the clirounmctcr in Ins obserrutury. lie sots 
the former 'to Town-i kude, or even, perhaps, b> the Hutch clock in 
his kitchen, not Urause lie believes it right, but boeuiiso his neighbours 
and his cook fjo by it. 'i'o afford the reailer an opportunity for o.xer- 
cising the foL'bear.incc here reeonimended, 1 turn ba<‘k to the phrase, 
** most general ccuucptions,” and observe, tliut in strict and severe pro¬ 
priety of language 1 should have said gencridijic or generifio rather than 
general, and cuiicipienccs or conceptive ac'ts rather than concepnon.s. 

It is an old compl.aint, that a man of genius no sooner ap^iears, but 
^e host of dunc-ca are up in arms to re{)cl the invading alien. This 
observation would have made more converts to its truth, 1 suspect, had 
' it been worded inoro disnnssionaUdy, and with a leks conU'mptuons 
antithesis. For dunces,” let us substitute “ the many,” or the “ ovtoq 
Kooftog ” {this world) of the A]K)st1c, and we shall perhaps find no great 
diihciilty in act'ounting for the fiu l.. To arrive at tho rooty indeed, und 
last ground of the problem, it would be necessary to investigate the 
nature and effects of the sen.so of diffcrnnce on the human mind where 
it is not holden in check by reason and reflection. Wf. neod not go to 
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The senses do not compiivo, but merely furnish the mate¬ 
rials for comp.irison. But this the reader will find ex- 

thc savage tribes of North America, or the yet ruder natives of the 
Indian Isles, to learn, liuw slight a degree of diiference will, in unculti¬ 
vated minds, rail up a sense of diverbiiy, and inward perplexity and 
contradiction, as if the strangers were, and yet were not, of the same 
kind with themsedves. Who has not had occasion to observe the effect 
which tho gesticulations and nasal tones of a Frcnclirnan produce on our 
own vulgar? ll<>io we may see the oiigin and primary imjioi’t of oiir 
unJeindvet^s. It is a semse of u/ikiml, and not tlic more negation but 
tlie positive Oppobitu of the sctimc of kind. Alicmition, aggravated now 
by fear, now by cniitcmpt, and not seldom by a iiii\tiirc of b uh, aver-'* 
sion, hatred, enmity, are so many siicitessive shapes of its growth and 
metamorphobis —In application to the present cum*, it is sufficient to say, 
that Jhndar’s remark on sweet music holds equally true of genius: us 
many as are rnt delighted by it are disturbed, iw^rplcxed, irritated. The 
beholder either recognizes it us a projorted form of his own Being, that 
moves before him with a Glory round its heafl,nr recoils from it as from 
a Spectre. But this speculation would Iciul me too far; I must he con¬ 
tent with having referred to it as the ultimate ground of the fact, and 
pass to the more obvious and proximate causes. A nd as the first, 1 
would rank the person’s not understanding vvliut yot he expects to un 
dcrstnnd, and as if he hml a right to do so. An origiiiiil inatluMuatical 
work, or any other that re({uires peculiar and (so to say) technical 
marks and symbols, will excite no uneasy feelings—not in the mind of 
a conipcU'iit reader, for he understands it; and not with others, because 
they neither expect nor are expected to understand it. The second place 
we may assign to the yAi.siindcrstanding, which is almost stii'c to follow 
in cases wliere the incompetent fici'soti, finding no outward marks 
(diagrams,^'biti.iry signs, and the like) to iniorin linn at first sight, 
that the sahjis-t is one which he dues not pretend to understand, and to 
be Ignorant of which docs not detract from liis eatuiiatinn as a man of 
abilities genernlly,attach botne mcuiimg to wliat hiji^tiars nr reads; 
and as he is out of liunioiir with the author, it will most often be such 
a meaning us he can qiiiirrcl with and cxliibit m a ridiculous or offensive 
{Kimt of view. 

Blit above all, tlic whole world almo.st of minds, as far us we regard 
intellectual efforts, may be divided into two classes of the Busy-lndolciit 
and Lnzy-iudolent. To both alike nil Tliinking is painful, and all 
attempts to rouse them to think, whether in the re exuuiination of their 
cxi.stiiig convictions, or for the I'cceptioii of new light, 01*0 irritating. 

It moi/ all bo very deep and clever; but really one ought to be quite 
sure of it before one wrenches one’s brain to find out what it is I take 
up a Book as a Companion, witli whom I can have an easy cheerful chit¬ 
chat on what we both know beforehand, or else matters of fact, in our 
leibiire hours we have a right to relaxation and auiuriicuicnt. ’ 

Well! but in their studious hours, when their bow is to be bent, when 
they are a^id MusaSt or amidst the Muses ? Alas! it is just the same! The 
Kime craving ff(r amusevieiUy that is, U* be away from the Muses 1 for re* 
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plained in the note; and will now cast his nye back to the 
sentence immediately preceding ibis pa^'onthesis.J 

Now when a person speaking to us of any particular 
Object or Appearance refers it by means of some common 
character to a known class (which he does in giving it a 
Name), we say, that we understand him; that is, we under¬ 
stand bis words. The Name of a thing, in the origina.1 sense 
of the word Name, {itoinen, vovjtEvov, to iniellitjible, id quod 
intcllifjitiir) exjiressca that wliicli is in an appear¬ 

ance, that winch wc place (or make to stand) under it, as 

II 

lasation, tiuit is, Ihu iiiibi'iuliiijr of a h'>w whidi in fact had iiexci* been 
Strang ! 'I h«i o sii'i' two ways of obtaining; their a])p1uuso. 'I'lie livst is: 
Enable them to roLonciIe iii one and the sumo oucii pat ion the lot e of Sloth 
and the hatred of Vneaney! Gentity iiidolonic, and yet save Lhem from 
ennui —in phun English, Iroin thuniscbcs! For, spite of ihcir antipathy 
to dty rcailiiig, the ki'Cpmg ('oni[)uny with themselves is, after all, the 
iiisiitterablu nniioyancc : and the ti'ue secret of their dislike to a work of 
thought and iiujniry lies in its tendency to make them uei|iuiin(ed with 
theii* own ppvinuiieiit Ihung. 'J'liu other roaVl to their favour is, to in¬ 
troduce to theui their own thoughts and predilections, tricked out ui the 
tine language, in which it would gratify llieir vanity to express them in 
their own uunversiition, and with which they can imagirio themselves 
hhouinq ojr: and tins (as has been elsewhere remarked) is the charnc- 
leristie diireri'nco between the second-rate writers of the lost two or 
thi'ce gciicriiCions, and the same class under Eliznlicth and the Stuarts. 
In the latter we find the most far-fetched and singiilai' thoughts in the 
simplest and must native language ; in the former, the most obvious and 
common-phu'C thoughts in the m<>st far-fetched and motley lar-guage. But 
lastly, and as (lie sine qua non of their patvomigc, a siiniciuiit aix: inubt 
be left for the llcaih r's mind to oscillate in —freedom of choice, 

VS^nikc the shifting cloud be what you pleiisc, 

save only where the aKraction of curiosity dctei'mines the line of motion. 
The attention must not be fastened down: and this every work of 
genius, nut simply uarrntMC. must do before it can be justly appreciated. 

In former times eipopnfar work meant one that adajited the results of 
'Btudious meditation or scientific research to the capacity of the people, 
presenting in the concrete, by instances and examples, what bad been 
Rflnertaincd in the abstract and by discovery of the Law. Now, on the 
^other hand, that is a iiopiilar work which gives bock to^the people their 
own errors and prejudices, and flatters the many by creating them, under 
the title of the pobi.ic, into a supreme and inappcilable Tribnnal of in¬ 
tellectual Excellence. P.i5. In a continuous work, the frequent inser¬ 
tion and length of Notes would need an Apology: in a book like this of 
Aphorisms 'lud detached Comments none is necessary, it being under¬ 
stood befoi'chund, that the sauce and the garnish are to occupy the 
greater part of the dish. r 
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the condition of its real existence, nnd in proof that it is 
not an accident of .the senses, or afFection of the individual, 
not a phantom or apparition^ that is, an appearance that is 
only aji appearance. (See Oen. ii. 19,20, and in Psalm xx. 1, 
and in many other places of the Bible, the identity of nomen 
wilh numenf that is, invisiblo power and presence, the nomen 
mbstantivum of all real objects, and the ground of their 
reality, independently of the aifections of sense in the per¬ 
cipient) . In like manner, in a connected succession of names, 
as the speaker passes from the one to the other, we say that 
we can understand his dUoourse (disoursio intellecliis, dlscuwus^ 
his passing rapidly from one thing to another). Thus, in all 
instances, it is words, names, or, if images, yet images used 
as words or names, tliat are the only and oxclnsivo subjects 
of Undcrstandilig. In no itistanoc do we understand a thing 
in itself; but only the name to which it is refeiTed. Some¬ 
times indeed, when several cla^sses are recalled conjointly, wo 
identify the words with the object—though by courtesy of 
idiom rather than in strict j)roprioty of language. Tlius 
we may say that we understand a rainbow, when recalling 
successively the several Wain os for the several sorts of 
colours, we know that they are to bo applied to one and the 
same phenomenon, at once distinctly and simultaneously ; 
but even in common speech we should not say this of a 
single colour. Wo one would say he understands red or 
blue. lie sees the colour, and had seen it before in a vast 
number and variety of objects; and ho understands the 
woi'd red, as referring his fancy or memory tcaiiiis his col¬ 
lective experience. 

If this be so, and so it most assuredly is—if the proper 
functions of the Understanding he that of genci’alizing the 
notices received from the senses in order to the construction 
of names: of referring particular notices (that is, impressions 
or sensations) to their proper names; and, vice versa, names 
to their correspondent class or kind of notices—then it fol¬ 
lows of neceJsity, that the Understanding is truly and ac¬ 
curately defined in the words of Leighton and Want, a 
“faculty judging according to sense.” 

Wow whether in defining the speculative B>eaRnn (that is, 
the Reason considered abstractedly as an intellective power) 
we call it “ t];ie source of necessary and universal principles. 
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according to -wIiLcli the notices of the senses are either 
affirmed or denied; ” or describe it “ the power by 
which we are enabled to draw from particular and contin¬ 
gent appc'ii’ances universal and necessary conclusions : ” ‘ 
it is equally evident that the two definitions differ in their 

* Take a familiar illustration. My sight and touch convey to me a 
certain impression, to nliichmy Understanding applies its pre-conoeptions 
[conccfptUB antecedenies et generahsHV/m) of quantity unil relation, and 
thus refers it to the class and name of tliree-corncred hudies—we will 
suppose it tlje iron of a tnrf-spaclc. It compares the bides, and finds 
that any two inciisiiri'd ns one arc greater than the third ; and according 
to a*]aw of the iinagiiiutKiTi, there arises u piTsumption that in all other 
bodies of the same figure (that ib, three-ctirnered and equilateral) the same 
proportion exists. After this, tlie senses have been directed successively 
to a number of thi ce-cornered bodies of vneqiuil sides—and in these too 
the same priqiurtioii has been found withmit exception, till at length it 
becomes a tact of experience, (hat m all triunglcs hitherto seen, the two 
Bides together are greater than tiie third: and there will exist no ground 
or analogy for anticipating tin exception to a rule, generalized from so 
vast a number of particular nisinnccs. So fiii},aii(l uo farther could the 
Understaiidiiig carry IIS: and as far as this “the faculty, jiiriging ac¬ 
cording to scU'iC,” conducts rnini}' of the iuftrior animals, if not in the 
same, yet in instniices analogous and fully equivalent. 

The Ileason supersedes the whole process, and on the first concept iou 
presented bv the Understanding in consequence of the first sight of a 
tri-angular l.gure,of whatcier sort it might chance tube, it affirms with 
an assurance incapable of futiii'c incivaso, with a perfect certaudy, that 
in all possible triangles any two of the inelusing lines VjUI and mv,st be 
greater than the third. In short. Understanding m its highest form of 
experience remains commensurate with the experimental iiAiicos of the 
senses from which it is genoralixcd. Ileason, on (lie other hand, either 
predetermines Kxpericnee, or avails itself of a past Kxperience to supci'- 
bcde its necesjf^ in all tut lire time; and afiirms truths winch no berime 
could perceive, nor cxpcnmeiit verify, nor experience confirm. 

Yea, thisistlic test and character of a truth s-i ulliriiied, that in its own 
proper form it is iucoiiccivahle. For to coiiceive is a function of the Uii- 
derbtanding, which can be cvcrcisedonly on subjects suboMinate thereto. 
And yet to the forms of the Understanding all triitli must be reduced, 
that is to be fixed as an object of reflection, and to be rendered expressible. 
And here we have a second test and sign of a truth so affinneu, that it 
can come forth out of the moulds of the Understanding only m the dis¬ 
guise of two contradictory conceptions, each of which is, partially true, 
and the conjunction of both conceptions becomes the rSpresciitative or 
expression (the exponent) of a truth beyond cuni'eption and inexpressible. 
Examples: Before Atii'aham was, I am. —God is a Circle, the centre of 
which is everywhere, and circumference nowhere. The soul is all in 
every ])iirt. 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man can 
indeed learn from aiiollier,but which, (were this possiblf,) I might have 
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essential characters, and consequently the subjects differ 
in kind. 

The dependence o£ the Understanding on the representa¬ 
tions of tiie senses, and its consequent posteriority thereto, 
as contrasted with the independence and antecedency of 

l('ai*nt from Plato, Kt'plor, and Bac-oii j from Liifhiiv, Honker, PascRl, 
Ixsibnitz, and Feiielun. But iii thib last parHgi‘}i|ih 1 have, I si'C. un< 
wittingly overstepped my purjv^se, according to wliirh we wore to take 
lioason as a simply mtullortiiul power. Yot even as S'lcli, and with all 
the disadvantage of a tochnic-al and arbitrary Abstnu'tion, it has la‘cn 
made evidonl—1. that there is an or iiurncdiatc Beholding, ac> 

companied by a <'x>nvictioii of the n<'«.i>.ssiLy and uiiiiin'sality of thcArutIf 
BO beholden not derived from the bcnscs, v\hu-U intuition, when it is 
coiistntfd by p^ire sense, gives birth to the Seunico of Mathematics, and 
when applierl to objects siii>erseiisiinii.s or spiritual is tliu organ of 
Tiieology and Philosophy:—and 22. that there is likewise a reflective 
and discursive faculty, or A pprchensioii which, taken by itself 

and uninSuenced by the former, de|ieii(ls on the mmisvs for the materials 
on wliicli It is exercised, and is contained witliiii the sphere of the seubes. 
And this faculty it is, 'vhich in gonerali/iiig the notices of the senses 
f‘on.stitutes Sensible ICxpcncnce, and gives rise to Maxims or Itules which 
may become more and moragc-ncral, bat can iicvc r be raised into iiiinersal 
Verities, or beget a cons( iousne.ss of iibsolute Certainty j though they 
may be sii flic lent to extinguish all doubt. (Putting lieiohitioii out of 
view, take our first progenitor in the SOth or lOUili year of his existence. 
Ills experience would pi obubly liai e freed him from all doubt, ns the sun 
sank 111 the hori/on that it would re-appear tlie next morning. But com¬ 
pare tins state of assurance with that wliuh the same man would hare 
hud of thct)7tli Ih’oposition of Euclid, supposing hiiii, like Pythagoras, to 
have disrtJTered tlie hemoiisiraiton.) Now is it expedient, 1 ask, or 
coiifunnable to the laws and purposes of langnagu, to call two so altn- 
getlicr disparate subjc'cts by one and the same nuDie? Or, liaving two 
names in our language, sliniild wc call eiu-h of the twi^iivei'se subjects 
by bith - tjiat is, by either name, as caprice might dictate ? If not, then, 
as wc have the two words, Iteasoii and Understanding (as indeed what 
language of ciiUiMitcd man has not?) what siiould prevent us from 
appropililting tlie fniiner to the Power distinctive of humanity? We 
need only place the deniatncs from the two teriiis in ojiposition (for ex¬ 
ample, “A and Bare both rational beings; but there is no comparison be¬ 
tween them in point iti'infdlujcnee ; ” or “ She always concludes raUomllyt 
though not a woman of much widerslandinq ”) to sec that we cannot le- 
verse the order— i.e. call the higher gift Un(ler.standing, and the lower 
Keason. WImt prevent us? 1 asked. Alas! that which has 

prevented us—the came of this confusion in the terms—is only too 
obvious J namely, inattentiuri to the momentous distinction in tlu tHngs^ 
and (generally) to the duty and habit recommended in the tilih Intro* 
diictory Aphorism of this volume, {sie p. 2). But the cause of this, and 
of all Its lamentable effects und subcaiises, faise dacinnct blmdnesa (ff 
heart and conivm^ qf the tuord, is best declared by the philusu|diio 
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Reason, ai*e strikingly exemplified in the Ptolemaic System 
(that truly wonderful product and highest boast of the 
faculty, judging according to the senses!) compared with 
the Newtonian, as the offspring of a yet higher power, 
arranging, correcting, and annulling the reprcsentntioiis of 
the senses according to its own inherent laws and consti¬ 
tutive ideas. 


APHORISM IX. 

I) 

III Wonder all Pliilursopliy began : in Wonder it ends : 
and Admiration fills up the iuturspace. Rut the first 
Wonder is Ihe offspring of Ignorance: the last is the 
parent of Adoi’ation. The first is the birth-throe of our 
knowledge ; the last is its eiitluiiuisy and apoiliaoiiis. 


S^uelm: or Thoughts suggesl&l hij the 2>recediny Aj/horism. 

As in respect of the fii’st wonder we are all on the same 
level, how comes it that the philosophic mind should, in all 
ages, bo the privilege of a few P The most obvious reason 
is this: The wonder takes place before the period of re- 
tiection, and (with the great mass of mankind) long before 
the individual is capable of directing his attention freely 
and consciously to the feeling, or even to its*'Texciting 
causes. Surprise (the form and dress which the Wonder 
of Ignomnc^isually puts on) is worn aw'ay, if not pi*c- 
eluded, by custom and familiarity. So is it with tbo 
objects of the senses, and the ways and fashions of the 
world around us ; even as with the beat of our own hearts, 
w’hich we notice only in moments of fear and perturbation. 
But with regard to the concerns of our inward being, tliero 
is yet another cause that acts in concert with the power in 
• ^ 

Apostle: they did not like to retain Qodin their knouiledye, [Eom, L 28,) 
atid thuujrh they could not cxtmgmsh the light tJuU lujlwedi en'cry man, 
and which shone in the daricness; yet because the darkness could not 
oomprehmd the light, they refused to bear witness of the light, and 
worshipped, instead, the shaping mist, which the light had ^awn up< 
word from the ground (that is, from the mere animal nature and instinct), 
and which that light alone had made visible, that is, by suporinducing 
on the animal instinct the principle of Self-consciousness.^ 
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custom to pi’cveut a fair and equal exertion of teflective 
thought. The groat fundamental truths and doctrines of 
religion, the existence mid attributes of God, and the life 
after death, are in Christian countries tanglit so earlj, 
under such circumstances, and in such close and vital asso¬ 
ciation with whatever makes or marks reality for our infant 
minds, that the words ever after represent sensations, 
feelings, vital assurances, sense of reality—rather than 
thoughts, or any distinct conception. Associated, I had 
almost said idenlifted^ with the parental voice, look, toucli, 
with the living warmth and pressure of the Mothei*, on* 
whose lap the child is first made to kneel, within whose 
palms its little hands are folded, and the motion of whose 
e\es Us eyes follow and imitate—(yea, what the blue sky is 
to the mother, the mother’s upraised eyes and brow are to 
the child, the Type and Symbol of an invisible Heaven!)— 
from within and without, these great First Truths, these 
good and gracious Tidings, those holy and humanizing 
Spells, in the preconformity to which our very humanity 
may be said to consist, are so infused, that it were but 
a tame and inadequate expression to say, wo all take them 
for grjinted. At a later period, in youth or early man¬ 
hood, most of us, indeed, (in the higher and middle classes 
at least) read or hear certain Proofs of these truths— 
which 've commonly listen to, when wo listen at all, with 
much the same feelings as a popular Prince on his Corona¬ 
tion Day, in tlie centre of a fond and rejoicing nation, may 
be supposed to hear the Champion’s challei'1^ to all the 
non-existsnts, that deny or dispute his Rights and Royalty. 
In fact, the order of Proof is most often reversed or ^ans- 
posed. As far, at least as Z da.ro jndgo from the goings 
on in my own mind, when with keen delight I first read the 
works of Derham, Nieuwentiet, and Lyonet, I should say, 
that the full and life-like conviction of a gracious Creator 
is the Proof (at all events, performs the oifice and answers 
all the purpose of a Proof) of tlie wisdom and benevolence 
in the constrnction of the Creature. 

Do I blame this ? Do I wish it to be otherwise ? God 
forbid! It is only one of its accidental, but too frequent 
consequences, of which I complain, and against which 
I protest, regret nothing that tends to make the Light 
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become the Life of men, even as the Life in tbo eternal 
Word is their only and single true light.< But I do regret, 
that in after years—when by occasion of some now dispute 
on some old heresy, or any other accident, the attention has 
for the first time been distinctly attracted to tlio super¬ 
structure raisoil on these fundamental tniths, or to truths 
of later revelation supplemental of those and not less 
important—all the doubts and difficultiCwS, that cannot but 
arise where the Understanding, the. mind of the flesh, is 
made the mc.isure of spiritual things; all the sense of 
straligencss and seeming contradiction in terms; all the 
mai^'^el and the mystery, that hhlong equally to both, are 
first thought of and applied in objection exclusively to the 
latter. I would distui-b no man’s faith in the gi-catarticlr 
of the (fiilscly so called) Religion of Nature. But befor*. 
the man rejects, and calls on other men to T‘oje,ct., the reve¬ 
lations of the Gospel and the Religion of all Christendom, T 
would have him place himself in the state and under all the 
privations of a Simonides, when in the fortieth day of liis 
meditation the sage and jihilosopliic poet abandoned the 
problem in despair. Ever and anon he seemed to have 
hold of the truth ; but when he asked hiinsolf what he 
meant by it, it escaped from him, or resolved itself into 
meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have the 
sceptic, while yet a sceptic only, seriously consideriTvhctlior 
a doctrine, of the truth of which a Socrates could obtain no 
otber assumnee than what he derived from his strong teis/i 
that it shouiri'he true; and which Plato found, a m>htci’y 
hard to discover, and when discovered, communicable only 
to the fewest of men; can, consonantly with history or 
common sense, he classed among the articles, i,he belief of 
which is ensured to all men by their mei'o common sense ? 
Whether, without gross outrage to fact, they can be said to 
constitute a Religion of Nature, or a Natural TJjeology 
antecedent to Revelation, or superseding its, necessity ? 
Tes! in prevention (for there is little chance, 1 l ear, of 
a cure) of the pugpiacious dogmatism of partial reflection, 
I would prescribe to every man, who feels a commencing 
alienation from the Catholic Faith, and whose studies and 
attainments anthoi'iso him to argue on the subject at ail, a 
patient and thoughtful perusal of the arguments and repre- 
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sentations which B.ayle supposes to hare passed' through 
the mind of SimO(iides. Or I should be fully satisfied if I 
could induce these cschewcrs of mystery to giro a patient, 
mnnly, and impiirtial perusal to the single Treatise of Pom- 
ponatius, Be Fato.^ 

When they have fairly and satisfactorily overthrown tli€ 
objections and cleared away the difficulties urged by thu 
sharp-witted Italian againl^t the doctrines which they pro 
'fess to retiu'n, then let them commence their attack oi. 
those which they reject. As fur tis the supj^osed inution- 
ality of the latter is the ground of iirgiiinciit, I am iflncli* 
deceived if, on reviewing*ttieir forces, they would not find 
tlie ranks woefully tlnimod by tlio success of their own fire 
in the preceding engagement—unless, indeed, by pure 
heat of controversy, and to storm the lines of their anta¬ 
gonists, they can bring to bfo again tho arguments which 
they had themselves killed off in tlie defence of their own 
positions. In vain *sli!i.ll wo seek for any other mode of 
meeting the broad facts of the scientific ICpicureun, or the 
requisitions and queries of tho all-analysing Pyrrhonist, 
than by cha-llenging the ti*ibnri.il to wliifdi they appeal, as 
incompetent to try tho question. In order to non-suit the 
infidel plaintiff, wo must i-emove the cause from the 
faculty, that judges according to sense, and whose judg¬ 
ments, ^prefore. are valid only on objects of sense, to tlie 
Superior Courts of Conscience and intuitive Ileason ! The 
words I speak unto you, are ti-pirit, and such only are life. 
that is, have an inward and actual pow er abiding in them. 

But the same truth is at once shield and bow. The 
shaft of Atheism glances aside from it to strike and pierce 
the breast-plato of tho hei-elic. Well for tho latter, if 
plucking the weapon froTu the wound he recognizes an 
arrow from his own quiver, and abandons a cause that 
connects him with such confederates! Without further 
rhetoric, the^sum and substance of the argument is this:— 

' The philosopher, whom the Inquisition wonld have burnt alive as an 
atheist, had not Lro X. and Cardinal Bembo deent^d tliat tlie work 
might be formidable to those semi-pagan Christians who regarded Reve¬ 
lation as a mere make-weight to their boasted Religion of Mature; but 
contoined nothing dangerous to the Catholic Church or oflensive to a true 
believer. [He^as born in 1462, and died in 1525.—H. N. C.j 
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an insight into the propof functions and subiltem rank of 
the Understanding may not, indeed, disarm the Psilanthro- 
pist of his metaphorical glosses, or of his versions fresh 
from the forge, and with no other stamp than the private 
mai'k of the individual manufacturer ; but it will deprive 
him of the only r.xHonnl pretext for having recourse to 
tools so liable to abuse, and of such perilous example. 


Comment. 

Since the preceding pages were composed, and during an 
interim of depression and disqualification, I heard with a 
delight and an interest, that I might without hyperbole 
call medicinal, that the contra-distinction of Understanding 
from Reason, for whicdi during twenty years I have been 
contending, casting mu hread upon the waters with a per¬ 
severance, which in the existing state of the public taste 
nothing but the deepest conviction of Us importance could 
have inspired—has been lately adopted and sanctioned by 
the present distinguished Professor of Anatomy, in tlio 
Course of Lectures given by him at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, on the zoological part of Natural History; and, 
if I am rightly informed, in one of the eloqnent and 
impressive introductory Discourses.^ In explaining the 
Nature of Instinct, as deduced from the acjjons and 
tendencies of animals successively presented to the observa¬ 
tion of the comjjaivitive physiologist in the ascending 
scale of orgtsffic 1 ife—or rather, I should have said, in an 
attempt to determine that precise import of the itrm, which 
is required by the facts''—the Prolcssor explained the 

* A discourse by r.uf. J. II. Gn>cn Tliis, “On Instinct,” was 

nflenvnnls printed by IVof. Green with liis ‘Vital Dynamics,* 1840. 
We give it as so published in the Appendix to tiie present edition) 
though, of course, the “ report,” apparently verbal, on which Coleridge’s 
remarks of 1825 are fouiidod, may liavo ditfered somewhat from the 
Pi-ofesser’s text as published in 1840.—En. • 

* The word. Instinct, brings togoilier a number of facts into ofle class 

by the assertion of a common ground, the nature of which ground it 
determines negatively only—that is, the word does not explain this 

common ground is; but simply indicates that there u such a ground, 
and that it is different in kind from that in which the responsible and 
consciously voluntary actions of men originate. Thus, in its true and 
primary import. Instinct stands in antithesis to lle&son; and the 
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nature of what I have elsewhere called the adaptive power, 
that is, the faculty of adapting means to proximate ends. 
[N. B. 1 mean here a rtdoMve end—^that which relatively to 
one thing is on end, though relatively to some other it is in 
itself a meoAn. It is to be regretted, that we have no 
single word to express those ends, that are not the end: for 
the distinction between those and an end in the proper 
sense of the term is an important one.] The Professor, I 
say, not only explained, first, the nature of the adaptive 
power in genere^ and, secondly, the distinct character of the 
tame power as it exists specifically and exclusively in Mie 
human being, and acquires the name of Understanding; 
but he did it in a way which gave the whole sum and sub¬ 
stance of my convictions, of all I had so long wished, and 
so often, but with such imperfect success, attempted to 
convey, free from all semblance of parodoxy, and from all 
occasion of offence— onvnetn nffendicuU ^ ansam prcrcidens. 
It is, indeed, for th.e*fraynieMary reader only that I have 
any scruple. In those who have had the patience to 
accompany me so far on the np-hill road to manly prin¬ 
ciples, I can have no reason to guard against that disposi¬ 
tion to hasty offence from anticipation of conseqmnces,—‘ihnt 
faithless and loveless spirit of fear which plunged Galileo 


perplexity and contradictory statements into which so many mei'itorious 
natnralistsf^d popular writers on natural history (Priscilla Wake¬ 
field, Kirby, Spence, Hiiber, and even Keimaruii) have fallen on this 
subject, arise wholly from their taking the word in opposition to Under¬ 
standing. 1 notice this, because I would not lose any ’Opportunity of 
impressing on the mind of my youthful renders tlie im]>)rtant truth that 
language (as*the embodied and articulated Spirit of tho Race, os the 
growth and emanation of a People, and not the work of any individual 
wit or will) is often inadequate, sometimes deficient, but never false or 
delusive. We have only to master the true origin and original import 

any native and abiding word, to find in it, if not tho solution of the 
facta expressed by it, yet a finger-mark pointing to the road on which 
this solution is to be sought. 

^ JNeque qitieguam oMubito, guin ea eemdidis omnibus faeiat satis. 
Quid autem factSs utis gui eel ob ingenii pertinacieMu sibi satisfieri noliat, 
vel stupidiores sint quam ut satisfiictieaem iutelligaral Nam guemad- 
mbdum iXmonides dixit, Thessalos hebetiores esse quam iU possmt a be 
decipi, iia quosdam videos stupidiores quam ut pweari qunant. Adkuo 
non minm est invenire qu^ ealwnnutuT gui nihil oliud qutsril nisi quod 
talvmniotvT. (lih^mi Epist. ad Dorpium.) At all events, the paragraph 
passing thTougli^the meiUiun of my own preposaessioiw, if any fault - 

m' 
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into a prison *—spirit most unworthy of an educated man, 
who ought to havo learnt that the niistakes of scientific 
men have never injured Christianity, wliile every new truth 
discovered by them has either added to its evidence, or 
prepared the mind for its reception. 


On Tmtifict in Connexion with the Understmiding. 

It is evident, that the definition of a Genus or class is 
an adequate definition only of the lowest species of that 
Gr^nus: for eoeli higlior species is distinguished from the 
lower by some additional character, while the general 
definition includes only the characters common to all the 
s{)ccies. Consequently it describes the lowest only. Now 
1 distinguish a genus or kind of Powers under the name of 
Adaptive power, and give as its generic definition—the 
power of sel(;cting, and adapting moans to proximate ends; 
and as an instance of the lowest specks of this genus, I take 
the stomach of a caterpillar. 1 ask myself, under wha,t 
w'ords T can generalize the action of this organ ; and J see, 
that it selects and adapts the appropriate means (that is, the 
a6,3imi]ublc part of the vegetable cojujesta) to the proximate 

be found with it, the fault probably, and tlic blame certainly, belongs 
to the reporter. 

^ And which (I may add) in n more enlightened a£f. and in a 
Protestant country, impelled more than one German University tu 
anatliemative Kr. Hoffman’s discovery of carbonic acid gas, and of its 
effects on aniinal life, as liostilu to migion, and tending to atJieijvin! 
Three or fohr students at the university of Jena, in the attempt to raise 
a spirit for the discovery of a supposed hidden treasure, v'’ere strangled 
or poisoned by the fimies of the charcoal they had been burning in a 
close garden-house of a vineyard near Jena, while employed in their 
magic fumigations and charms. One only was restoicd to life: and 
from his account of the noises and specti'es (t» his ears and eyes) as he 
was losing his senses, it was taken for granted that iAe dad spirit hud 
destroyed them. Frederic Hoffman admitted that it was a very bad 
^spirit that had tempted them, the Spirit of Avarice and Folly ; ana that 
a very mxiotis Spirit (gas, or yeist,) was the immediiL'je cause of their 
death. But he contended that this latter spirit was the spirit of char¬ 
coal, which would have produced the same efiect, had the young men 
been chaunting psalms instead of incantations : and acqnittod the devil 
of all direct concern in the business. The Theological Faculty took 
the alarm; even physicians protended to be horror-stricken at Hogan’s 
audacity. The controversy and its appendages embittered several 
years of this gpvat and good man’s life. 
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end, that is, the growth or reproduction of the insect's 
body. This we ca^l vital power, or vita propria of tlio 
stomach; and this being the Imcest .species, its definition 
is the same with the definition of the hind. 

Well! from the power of the stomach, I pass to the 
power exerted by the whole animal. I trace it wandering 
h'om spot to spot, and plant to plant, till it finds tho 
appropriate vegetable; and hgain on this chosen vegetable, 

I mark it seeking out and fixing on the part of the plant, 
bark, leaf, or petal, suited to its nounshmont; or (should 
tho animal have assumed tho buttei-fly form), to the depcAi- 
tion of its eggs, and the sustentation of the future larva.' 
Here I see a power of selecting and adapting means to 
proximate ends according to circvmdavces: and this higher 
species of Adaptive Power we call Instinct. 

Lastly, I rofiect on the facts narr.xted and described in 
the preceding extracts from Huber, and see a power of 
selecting and adapting the proper menns to the proximate 
ends, according to varying ciTCumstanees. And what shall 
we call this yet higher species ? We name tho former, 
Instinct: we must call this In.sttnotivr Intblligknck. 

Horo then we have three Powers of the same kind; Life, 
Instinct, and instinctive Intelligence : the essential charac¬ 
ters that define the genus existing equally in nil thi'tc. 
But in addition to these, I find one other character common 
to the highest and lowest: namely, that the purposes ai’e all 
manifestly predetermined by the peculiar organization of 
the animals; and though it may not be possibL^^ discover 
any such immediate dependency in nil the actions, yet the 
actions being determined by the purposes, tho result is 
equivalent: and both the actions and the purposes are all 
in a necessitated reference to the presen'ation and continu¬ 
ance of the particular animal or the progeny. There is 
selection, but not choice: volition rather than will. The 
possible knowledge of a thing, or the desire to have that 
thing representable by a distinct correspondent thougM^ 
does not, in the animal, suffice to render the thing an ohjeet^ 
or the ground of a purpose. I select and adapt the proper 
means to the separation of a stone from a rock, which I 
neither enn, or desire to make use of, for food, shelter, or 
ornament: beCiause, perhaps, I wish to measure the angles 
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of its prizoaiy crystals, or, perhaps, for no better reason 
than the apparent difficulty of loosening the stone —sit pro 
raiione voUmtas —and thus make a motive out of tiie absence 
of all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary will to act 
without any reason. 

Now what is the (jonclusion from these premises F 
Evidently this: that if 1 suppose the Adaptive Power in 
its highest ^ecieSj or form of Instinctive Intelligence, to 
co-exist with Beason, Free will, and Self-consciousness, it 
instantly > becomes uiTDEBSTAirDiNa : in other words, that 
Ufiderstandiiig difPcrs indeed from the noblest form of 
Instinct, but not in itself or in iibs own essential properties, 
but in consequence of its co-existence with far higher 
Powers of a diverse kind in one and the same subject. 
Instinct in a rational, responsible, and self-conscious 
Animal, is Understanding. 

Such 1 apprehend to have been the Professor's view and 
Exposition of Instinct—and in confirmation of its truth, 1 
would merely request my readers, from the numerous well- 
authenticated instances on record, to recall some one of the 
extraordinary actions of dogs for the preservation of their 
masters’ lives, and even for the avenging of their deaths. 
In these instances we have the third species of the Adaptive 
Power, in connexion with an apparently moral end—with 
an end in the proper sense of the word. Here tb^ Adaptive 
Power co-exists with a purpose apparently volimtasyf and 
the action seems neither pre-detormined by the organization 
of the aiftuial, nor in any direct reference to his own 
preservation, or to the continuance of his race. It is 
united with an imposing semblance of gratitude, fidelity, 
and disinterested love. We not only value the faithful 
brute: we attribute tvorth to him. This, I admits is a pro¬ 
blem, of which I have no solution to offer. One of the 
wisest of uninspired men has not hesitated to declare the 
1log a great) mystery, on account of this dawning of a moral 
• natore unaccompanied by any the least evidence of reason, 
in whichever of the two senses we interpret the word— 
whether as the practical reason, that is, the power of pro¬ 
posing an uUvmate end, the determinability of the Will by 
IDEAS; or as the sciential reason, that is, the faculty of con¬ 
cluding universal and nocessaiy truths from particular ai^ 
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contingent appearances. But in a question respecting the 
possession of reasoq, the absence of all truth is tentamount 
to a proof of the contrary. It is, however, by no means 
equally clear to me, that the dog may not possess an 
ancdogon of Words, which 1 have elsewhere shown to be 
the proper objects of the ** faculty, judging according to 
sense." 

But to return to my pifl^ose: I intreat the reader to 
reflect on any one fact of tliis kind, whether occurring in 
his own experience, or selected from the numerous anec¬ 
dotes of the dog preserved in the writings of zoologilts. 
I will then confidently appeal to him, whether it is in his* 
power not to consider the faculty displayed in these actions 
as the same in kind with the Understanding, however 
inferior in degree .—Or should he even in these instances 
prefer calling it InsHnctj and this in contra-distinction from 
Understwndiivgj I call on him to point out the boundary 
between the two, the*cha6in or partition-wall that divides 
or separates the one from the other. If he can, he will 
havo done what none before him have been able to do, 
though many and eminent men have tried hard for it: and 
my recantation shall be among the first trophies of his 
success. If he cannot, I must infer that he is controlled 
by his dread of tho consequencesy by an apprehension of 
some injury resulting to Religion or Morality from this 
opinion; and 1 shall console myself with the hope, that in 
the sequel of this work he will find proofs of tho directly 
contrary tendency.—Not only is this view of*ttie Under¬ 
standing, as differing in degree from Instinct and in kind 
from Bisson, innocent in its possible inflaences on the 
religious character, but it is an indispensable preliminary 
to the removal of the most formidable obstacles to an 
intelligent Belief of the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, of 
the oharacteriatio Articles of the Christian Faith, with which 
the Advocates of the truth in Christ have to contend;—the 
evil heart of tlnbelief alone excepted. 


MeftecUone Introductory to Aphorism X. 

The moat morn&nJtous question a man can ask is. Have I a 
Saviour ? And yet as far as the individual querist is con- 
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cerued, it is premature and to no purpose, unless another 
question has been previously put and lyiswered, (alas! too 
generally put after the wounded consoienco has already 
given the answer!) namely, Have 1 any need of a Saviour P 
l<’or him who needs none, (O bitter irony of the evil Spirit, 
whose whispers the proud Soul takes for its own thoughts, 
and knows not how the Tempter is scoffing the while!) 
there is none, as long ns he f6els no need. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely possible to have answered this question 
in the affirmative, and not ask—first, in what the necessity 
co&sists P secondly, whence it proceeded P and, thirdly, 
how far the answer to this sebond question is or is not 
contained in the answer to the first P I intreat the intelli¬ 
gent reader, who has taken me as his temporary guide on 
tbo straight, but yet, from the number of cross roads, 
difficult way of religious Inquiry, to halt a moment, and 
consider the main points, that, in this last division of my 
work, have been already offered for liis reflection. I have 
attempted then to fi^ the proper meaning of the words. 
Nature and Spirit, the one being the antithesis to the 
other : so that the most general and negative definition of 
Nature is, Whatever is not Spirit; and vice versd of Spirit, 
That which is not comprehended in Nature: or in the 
language of our elder divines, that which transcends 
Nature. But nature is the term in which we comprehend 
all things that are representable in the forms of time and 
space, and subjected to the relations of cause and cffecb: 
and the cniCise of the existence of which, therefore, is to be 
sought for perpetually in something antecedent. The 
word itself expresses this in the strongest manner possible: 
Natura, that wliich is about to he born, that which is always 
becoming. It follows, therefore, tliat whatever originates 
, its own acts, or in any sense contains in itself the cause of 
its own state, must bo spiritual^ and consequently supers 
rtatwal: yet not on that account necessarily miraculous. 

• And such must the responsible Will in us be, if it be 
at aU. 

A prior step had been to remove all misconceptions from 
the subject; to show the reasonableness of a belief in the 
reality and real influence of a universal and divine Spirit; 
the compatibility and possible oommunion of^such a Spirit 
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with the Spiritaal prinoiple in individunls; and the analogy 
offered by the most lyideniable truths of Natural Philosophy.^ 
These views of the Spirit, and of the Will as Spiritual, 
form the ground-work of my scheme. Among the nume¬ 
rous corollaries or appendents, the first that presented 
itself respects the question, Whether there is any faculty 
in man by which a knowledge of spiritual truths, or of any 
truths not abstracted from* nature, is rendered possible P 
and an Answer is attempted in tlio Comment on Aphorism 
VIII. And here I beg leave to remark, that in this com¬ 
ment the only novelty, and, if tliere bo merit, the only 
merit is—that there bein^ two very dilfei*ent Meanings, ’ 
and two different Words, I have here and in former Works 
appropriated one meaning to one of the Words, and the 
other to the other—instead of using the woj'ds indifferently 
and by haphazard: a confusion, the ill effects of Avhich in 
this instance are so great and of such frequent occurrence 
in the works of our ablest philosophci's and divines, that I 
should select it hefore all others in proof of Hobbes’s 
Maxim :—that it is a short, downhill passage from errors 
in words to errors in tilings. The difference of the 
Bieason from the Understanding, and the imperfection and 
limited sphere of the latter, have heeii asserted by many 
both before and since Lord Bacon; ^ but still the habit of 
using Bigsison and Understanding as synonyms, acted as a 
disturbing force. Some it led into mysticism, others it set 

^ It has in its consequences proved no trifling evil tii'^e Christian 
world, that Aristotle’s Definitions of Nature are all grounded on the 
petty and rather rhetorical than philosophical Aiitilhciiia of Nature to 
Art—a conception inadequate to tlie demands even of his philosophy. 
Hence in the progress of his reaboiiing, he confbuuds the natura 
naturata (that is, the sum total of the facts and pliocnoineiia of the 
Senses) with an hypothetical natura naturansi a Gmdess Nature, that 
has no better claim to a place in any sober system of Natural Philosophy 
than the Goddess Nidtitudo ; yet to which Aristotle not rarely gives the 
name and attribotes of the Supreme Being. The result was, tliat the 
idea of God thus identified with this hypothetical Nature becomes itself 
but an hypothesis^ or at best but a precarious inference from incommen> 
Burate premises and on disputable principles: while in other passages, 
God is confounded with (and every where, in Aristotle’s yemune viorks, 
wehidid in) the Universe: which most grievous error it is the great and 
characteristic merit of Plato to have avoided and denounced. 

* I'ake one pdksage among many from the posthumous Tracts (1660) 
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away a clear flifferenoe in levnd mto a mere 
degree: and it partially^ eclipsed the truth 

for all. 

In close connexion with this, and therefore forming the 
Comment on the Aphorism next following, is the subject 
of the legitimate exercise of the Understanding and its 
limitation to Objects of Sense; with the errors both of un¬ 
belief and of misbelief, which result from its extension 
beyond the sphere of possible Experience. Wherever the 
forms of reasoning appropriate only to the natural world 
ard applied to spiritual realities, it may be truly said, that 
the more strictly logical the reasoning is in all its parts, 
the more irrational it is as a whole. 

To the reader thus armed and prepared, I now venture to 
present the so called mysteries of Faith, that is, the peculiar 
tenets and especial constituents of Christianity, or ^ligion 
in spirit and in truth. In right order I must have com¬ 
menced with the Articles of the Trinity and Apostacy, 
including the question respecting the Origin of Evil, and 
the Incarnation of the Word. And could I have followed 
this order, some difficulties that now press on me would 
have been obviated.—But (as has already been explained) 
the limits of the present volume rendered it alike imprac¬ 
ticable and inexpedient; for the necessity of my argument 
would have called forth certain hard though jriost true 
cayings, respecting the hollowness and tricksy sophistry of 
the so called “Natural Theology,” “Religion of Nature.” 
“ Light of'ii.'iture,” and the like, which a brief exposition 
could not save from innocent misconceptions, nmuch less 
protect against plausible misinterpretation.—And yet both 

of John Smith,* not the least star in that bright constellation of Cam¬ 
bridge men, the oontempoiarics of Jeremy Taylor. “ While we reflect 
on OUT own idea ot Reason, we know tiiat onr Souls are not it, bnt only 
partakn of it: and that we have it card uIOe^iv and not Kar ottrnpf. 

mv •« m *■« « m ■ vso *»l 

ih we 

iiiuivAUuaa vu tjx tar-tiifuiiimiicu Hfrafto* Thispiov intelligence he thenjpr^ 
ceeds to contrast witii the Diacurstv^aculty, that is, the Understanmng. 


on explaining 
Bnpenority in 


* There is a Mote on John Smith and his * Select Discourses ’ in 
Ooleridg^a' Literary Remains,' 1B38, y. iii, pp. 415-19!^£n. 
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Reason and Experience have convinced me, that in the 
greater number of pur Alogi, who feed on the husks of Chris¬ 
tianity, the disbelief of the Trinity, the Divinity of Christ 
inclnd^, has its origin and support in the assumed self- 
evidence of this Natural Theology, and in their ignorance 
of the insurmountable difficulties which (dn the same mode 
of reasoning) press upon the fundamental articles of their 
own Remnant of a Creedf But arguments, which would 
prove the falsehood of a known truth, must themselves be 
false, and can prove the falsehood of no other position in 
eodem genere. • 

This hint I have throi^n out as a spark that may per¬ 
haps fall where it will kindle. And worthily might the 
wisest of men make inquisition into the three momentous 
points here spoken of, for the purposes of speculative 
insight, and for the formation of enlarged and systematic 
views of the destination of man, and the dispensation 
of God. But th^ practical Inquirer (I speslc not of 
those who inquire for the gratification of cariosity, and 
still less of those who labour as students only to shine 
as disputants; but of one, who seeks the truth, because he 
feels the want of it,) the practical Inquirer, I say, hath 
already placed his foot on the rock, if he have satisfied 
himself that whoever needs not a Redeemer is more than 
humau^ Remove for him the difficulties and olnections, 
that oppose or perplex his belief of a crucified Saviour; 
convince him of the reality of sin, which is impossible with¬ 
out a knowledge of its true nature and inevitable conse¬ 
quences and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, 
and as to the truth spiritually, of a redemption therefrom 
by Christ; do this for him, and there is little fear that he 
will permit either logical quirks or metaphysical puzzles to 
contravene the plain dictate of his common sense, that the 
Sinless One that redeemed mankind from sin, must have 
been more than man; and that He who brought Light 
and Immortality into the world, could not in his own 
nature have been an inheritor of Death and Darkness. It 
is morally impossible that a man with these convictions 
should suffer the objection of Incomprehensibility (and 
this on,a subject of Faith) to overbalance the manifest 
at)Bnrdity and contradiction in the notion of a mediator 
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between G-od and the human race, at the same infinite 
distance from God as the race for whou^ he mediates. 

The origin of evil, meanwhile, is a question interesting 
only to the metaphysician, and in a system of moral and 
religious philosophy. The man of sober mind, who seeks 
for truths that possess a moral and practical interest, is 
content to be certain^ firsts that evil must have had a be¬ 
ginning, since otherwise it must either bo God, or a co- 
etemaxl and co-equal rival of God; both impious notions, 
and the latter foolish to boot:—secondly, that it could not 
origirnato in God; for if so, it would be at once evil and 
not evil, or God would be at once God (that is, infinite 
Goodness) and not God—both alike impossible positions. 
Instead therefore of troubling himself with this barren con¬ 
troversy, he more profitably turns his inquiries to that 
evil which most concerns himself, and of which he may 
find the origin. 

The entire Scheme of necessary Faith may be reduced to 
two heads;—first, the object and occasion, and, secondly, the 
fact and effect,—of our redemption by Christ: and to this 
view does the order of the following Comments correspond. 
1 have begun with Original Sin, and proceeded in the follow¬ 
ing Aphorism to the doctrine of liodemption. The Com¬ 
ments on the remaining Aphorisms are all subsidiary to 
these, or written in the hope of making the minor Janets of 
general belief bo believed in a spirit worthy of these. They 
are, in short, intended to supply a febrifuge against aguish 
scruples andv-horrors, the hectic of the soul;—and “ for 
servile and thrfill-like fear to substitute that adoptive and 
cheerful boldness, which our new alliance with God requii'es 
of us as Christians.” (Milton.) Not the Origin of Evil, 
NOT the Ghronolo-jtj of Sin, or the chronicles of the orig^al 
Sinner; but Sin originant, underived from without, and 
no passive link in the adamantine chain of Effects, each of 
which is in its turn an mstrummt of Causation^ but no one 

? f them a Cause; —not with Sin inflicted, whiefi would be a 
'alamity; —^not with Sin (that is, an evil tendency) im¬ 
planted, for which let the planter be responsible; but I begin 
with Original Sin. And for this purpose I have selected the 
Aphorism from the ablest and most formidable ai^tagonist 
of this doctrine. Bishop Jbbjsmt Tatlob, and from the 
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mosfc eloquent work of this most eloquent of divides.' Had 
I said, of men, Gicjpra would for^ve me, and Demosthenes 
nod assent! * 

^ See Coleridge on Jeremy Taylor: * Literary Remains,’ 1838, v. iiL 
pp. 295-334, &c.—Eo. 

* We have the assurance of Bishop Horsley, tlnit the Chiii\!h of Eng> 
land does not demand the litenil understanding of the document con¬ 
tained in the second (from verse t) and third Chapters of GtMiesis as a 
point of faith, or regard a different interpretation as affecting tho ortho¬ 
doxy of the interpreter; divines of the most unimpeachable orthodoxy, 
and the most averse to the allegorizing of Scripture history in general, 
having from tho earliest ages i^f the Christian Church adopted or per¬ 
mitted it in this instance. And indeed no unprejudiced man can pivtciid 
to doiiht, that if in any other work of Eastern origin he met with Trees 
of Life and of Knowledge; talking and conversable snakes: 

Inquo rei signiim aerpentem Jussuni; 

ho would want no other proofs that it was an allegory he was reading, 
and intended to bo understooil as such. Nor, if wc suppose him con¬ 
versant with Oriental wdi'ks of any thing like the same antiquity, could 
it surprise him to find events of true history in connexion with, or 
liistorical personages among the actors and interlocutors of, the parable. 
In the temple-langnagp of Egypt the serpent was the symbol of the 
understanding in its twnfidd function, namely as the faculty of meana to 
proximate or medial^ ends, anaiogmis to the instinct of the more intelli¬ 
gent animals, ant, bee, beaver, and tho like, and opposed to the practical 
reason, as the determinant of the ultimate end; and again, it typifies 
the understanding os the discursive and logical faculty possessed 
iiidividuaUy by each individual—the Xoyo^' iviKarrru, in distinction from 
tlie vovc, that is, intuitive reason, the source of ideas and absolute 
Truths, and the principle of the neccsstu'y and the universal in our 
affirmations and conclusions. Without or in contravention to tho 
reason (i. e. the spiritual mind of St. l^anl, and the l^t that lighteth 
every man^F St. John) this understanding trapiedf, or carnal 

mind) becomes the sophistic principle, the wily tempter to evil by 
counterfeit good; the pander and advocate of the passions and appetites; 
ever in league with, and always first applying to, tho Desire, as the 
inferior nature in man, the woman in our hunianity; and through the 
DesiitK prevailing on tho Will) the ManAirmX, Kirtus) against the 
command of the universal reason, and against tho light of reason in the 
Will itself. This essential inherence of an intelligential principle 
(0aic voepbv) if) the Will (dpx>) ^Xiirurq,) or rather the Will itself thus 
considenid, the Greeks expi'essea by an appropriate word jSovXq. This, 
but little differing from Origon’s interpretation or hypothesis, is sup¬ 
ported and confinned by the very old tradition of the homo androgyms, 
that IS, that the original man, the individual first created, was bi-sexual: 
a chimasra, of which and of many other mythological traditions the most 
probable explanation is, that they were originally symbolical glyphs or 
BculptnreB, unh aftetnarda translated into tconw, yet lUerally, that is 
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APHORISM X. 

On Original Sin. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

^ Is there any sach thing ? That is not the question. For 
it is a fact acknowledged on all hands almost: and even 

into file comlmon names of the several figures and images composing the 
symbol, while the symbolic meaning was left to be deciphered as before, 
and soorod to the initiate. As to the iwstruseness and subtlety of the 
conceptions, this is so far from being an objection to this oldest ofoss on 
this venerable relic of Semitic, not impossibly ante-diluvian, philosophy} 
that to those who have carried their researches farthest bock into Greek, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Indian antiquity, it will seem a strong confirma¬ 
tion. Or if I chose to address the sceptic in the language of the day, 
I might remind him, that as alchemy went before chemistry, and 
astrology before astronomy, so in all countries of civilized man have 
metaphysics outrun cximmon sense. Fortunately for us that they have 
so ! ¥ot from all we know of the Mfimetaphysical tribes of New Holland 
and elsewhere, a common sense not preceded by metaphysics is no very 
enviable possession. O be not cheated, my youthful reader, by this 
shallow prate! The creed of true common sense is compose<l of the 
resuke of scientific meditation, observation, and experiment, as for as 
they are generally intelligible. It differs therefore m different countries 
and in every different age of the same country. The common sense of 
a people is the moveable index of its average judgment and infi^rmation. 
TVithout metaphysics science could have had no language, and common 
sense no materials. 

But to return to my subject. It cannot be denied, that the Mosaic 
Narrative thuTThterpreted gives a just and faithful exposition of the 
birth and parentage and successive moments of ‘phaiumeeSul sin {jpeo- 
caium phanomenon; crimen primarium et oommmie)^ that is, of sin as 
it revels itself in timCf and is an immediate object of consciousness. 
And in this sense most truly does the Apostle assert, that in Adam we 
all fell. The first human sinner is the adequate representative of all 
his successors. And with no less truth may it be said, that it is the 
same Adam that falls in every man, and from the same reluctance to 
abgpdon the too dear and undirorceableEve t and the same £yb tempted 
by the same serpentine and perverted understanding, Svhioh, iruned 
originally to be the interpreter of the reason and the ministering angel 
of the Spirit, is hencofor^ sentenced and bound over to the service of 
the Animal Nature, its needs and its cravings, dependent on the senses 
for all its materials, with the World of Sense for its appointed qihere i 
Upon thy belly shall thou go^ and dmt ebaU than eat all the days gf tky 
life, I have shown elsewhei'e, that as the Instinct of the mere intelli¬ 
gence dificTS in degree not in kind, and ciruiimstantially, dot essentiaHy, 
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those who will not confess it in words, confess iji in their 
complaints. For pij part I cannot but confess that to be^ 
which 1 feel and groan under, and by which all the world 
is miserable. 

Adam turned his back on the sun, and dwelt in the dark 
and the shadow. He sinned, and brought evil into his 
suipematural endowments, and lost the Sacrament and In¬ 
strument of Immortality, the Tree of Life in the centre of 

from the vis vifa, or vital power in tlie assimilative and digestive func* 
tions of the stomach and other organs of nutrition, even so the Under¬ 
standing, in itself and distinct f^m the Season and Conscionve, differs in 
degree only from the Instinct in the animal. It is still but a beast of 
the fieldy though vwre subtle than any beast of the fields and theraforo 
in its corruption and perversion cursed clove any —a pregnant word! of 
which, if the reader wants an ex])osition or pariuihrasu, ho may find 
one more than two thousand years old among the frugincnts of the poet 
Menander, ^ee Cumberland’s Observer, hio. CL. vol. iii. p. 289, 290.) 
This IS the Understanding which in its every thought is to be brought 
umder obedience to ,* which it can scarcely fail to be, if only it be first 

suMeefed to the Ilcusnn, of which spiritual I'uitli is even the bIos.som ng 
and the fructifying process. For it is indiflerent whether I say that 
Faith is the interpenetration of the Henson and the Wili, or that it is 
at once the Assurance and the Commencement of the approacliing Union 
between the Heasoii and the intelligible realities, the living and 
substantial truths, that are c\en in this life its most proper olijects. 

I have thus put the reader in posses.sion of my own opinions respecting 
the narrative in Gen, ii. and iii, “Eanv ovv di), f/ioi'yc dom, lepog 
/ivOoc, d}^9kirrarov nai (tpxaioTarov fvet^eci /uv aiftaaiiat 

ovV/erocf re ^uivav" Iq di tv ttSv ipfiljvtviQ xariZu. Or 1 might ask with 
Augustine, Why not both? Why not at once symbol and history? or 
rather how should it be otherwise? Must not of necessity tlie first 
MAN be a SrMBOi, of Mankind, in the fullest foree”%f the word, 
Symbol, rightly tiefined—that is, a sign included in the idea, which it 
represents;—an actual part chosen to represent the wholes as a lip with 
a chin prominent is a symbol of mail; or a lower form or sjiecies used 
as the representative of a higher in the same kind: thus Magnetism 
is the Symbol of Vegetation, and of the vegetative and repvMuctive 
power in animals; the Instinct of the imt-trihe, or the bee, is a symbol 
of the human understanding. And this definition of the word is of 
great practical importance, inasmuch as the symbolical is hereby dis¬ 
tinguished tot» genere from the allegoric and metaphurical. But, 
perhaps, parables, allegories, and allegorical or typical applications, are 
incompatible with inmired Scripture I The writings of St. Paul are 
sufficient proof of the contrary. Yet I readily acknowledge, that 
allegorical awl^tions are one thing, and allegorical vnUrrprstation 
another i and that where tliere is no ground for supposing such a sense 
to ha 1 C entered into the intent and purpose of the sacred iienman, they 
are not to be cBmmended. So far, indeed, am 1 from entertaining any 
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the garden.^ He then fell under the evils of a sickly body, 
and a passionate and ignorant sonl. His sin made him 
sickly, his sickness made him peevish: his sin left him 
ignorant, his ignorance made him foolish and unreasonable. 
His sin left him to his mature: and by nature, whoever 
was to be born at all, was to be bom a child, and to do 
before he could understand, and to be bred under laws to 
which he was always bound, but which could not always be 
exacted; and he was to choose when he could not reason, 
and had passions most strong when he had his understand- 
ing'most weak; and the more need ho had of a curb, the 
less strength lie had to use it! 'And this being the case of 
all the world, what was every man’s evil became all men’s 
greater evil; and though alone it was very bad, yet when 
they came together it was made much worse. Like ships 
in a storm, every one alone hath enough to do to outride 
it; but when they meet, besides the evils of the storm, 
they find the intolerable calamity of their mutual concus¬ 
sion ; and every ship that is ready to be oppressed with 
the tempest, is a worse tempest to every vessel against 
whicli it is violently dashed. So it is in mankind. Every 
man hath evil enough of his own, and it is hard for a man 
to live up to the rule of his own reason and conscience. 
But when he hath parents and children, friends and 
enemies, buyers and sellers, lawyers and eb'ents, a 
family and a neighbourhood—then it is that every man 


predilection for them, or any favourable opinion of the Rabbinical com¬ 
mentators and traditionists, from wliom the fashion was derived, that in 
carrying it as far as our own Church has carried it, I follow her 
judgment, not my own. But in the first place, I know but one other 
part of the Staripturrs not universally held to be parabolical, which, not 
without the sanction of great authorities, I am disimscd to regard as on 
Apologue or Parable, namely, the book of Jonah; the reasons for 
believing the Jewish nation collectively to be tlierein impersonated, 
seeming to me unanswerable. Secondly, as to the (Chapters now in 

S uestion—that such interpretation is at least tolerated ^y our Church, 
have tlie word of one of her most zealous champions. And lastly it 
is my deliberate and conscientious conviction, that the proofs of such 
having been the intention of the inspired writer or compiler of the book 
of Genesis, lie on the face of the narrative itself. 

' Rom. V. J14. Who were they, who had not smned after the amUUude 
if AianCt troaugreesion; and over whom, notwithstanding, deaih 
reigned f * 
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dashes against another, and one relation requires what 
another denies ; apd wlien one speaks anotlier will contra¬ 
dict him; and that which is well spoken is sometimes 
innocently mistaken; and that upon a good cause produces 
an evil effect; and by these, and ten thousand other con¬ 
current causes, man is made mora than most miserable.^ 

• 

COMTMKNT. 

The first question we should jmt to ourselves, when we 
have to read a passage that perplexes us in a work of 
authority, is; What does the writer medti by all this ? And 
the second question should he, What does he intend by all 
this ? In the passage before us, Taylor’s inclining is not quite 
clear. A sin is an evil which has its ground or origin in the 
agent, and not in the compulsion of circumstances. Cir¬ 
cumstances are comnulsory from the absence of a power to 
resist or control them : and if this ahsonce likewise be the 
effect of Circumstance (that is, if it have been neither 
directly nor indirectly caused by the ngent himself) the 
evil derives fiom the circumstances ; and therefore (in the 
Apostle’s sense of the word, sin, when he speaks of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin) such evil is not sinj and the 
person who suffers it, or who is the compelled instrument of 
its inflk?tion on others, may feel regret, but cannot feel 
remorse. So likewise of the w'ord origin, original, or origi- 
nant. The reader cannot too early be warned tliat it is 
not applicable, and, without abuse of languag4», can never 
be applied, to a mere link in a chain of effects, where each, 
indeed, stands in the relation of a came to those that follow, 
hnt is at the same time the effect of all that precede. For 
in these cases a cause amounts to little more than an ante¬ 
cedent. At the utmost it means only a conductor of the 
causative influence; and the old axiom, causa causae causa 
cevusaMf appyes, with a never-ending regress to each several 
link, up the whole chain of nature. But this is Nature : 
and no natural thing or act can be called originarit, or be 

* Slightly altered from Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Dciis Justificatus; or a 
Vindication of the Glory of the Divine Attributes in (he Question of 
Original Sin, Against the Pi'esbyterian way of Understanding it.’ See 
Hebor’s editiofi of Tayknr’s works, fSSS, t. ix. pp. 315-16 .—^Ed. 
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truly said to have an origin ^ in any other. The moment 
we assume an origin in nature, a true beginning, an aotual 
first—^that moment we rise above nature,and are compelled 
to assume a supernatural power. {Gen. i. 1.) 

It will be an equal convenience to myself and to my 


' This sense of the word is implied eron in its metaphorical or fij^nra* 
tive nse. Thus wo may say of a river that it originatee in such or such 
^fountain ; bnt the water of a catui is derive from such or such a river. 
The Power which we call Nature, may be thus defined: A Power 
subject to the Law of Continuity (hw continui; nam in naiurd non datwr 
saUuS) which law the human understanding, by a necessity arising out 
of its own constitution, can conceive only under the form of Cause and 
Effect. That this/om (or law) of Cause and Effect is (relatively to the 
world voithowt, or to things as they subsist independently of our per¬ 
ceptions) only a form or mode of thinking; that it is a law inherent in 
the Understanding itself (just as the symmetry of the miscellaneous 
objects seen by the kaleidoscope inheres in, or results from, the 
mechanism of the kaleidoscope itself)—this bewmes evident as soon as 
we attempt to apply the pre-conception dire''tly to any operation of 
nature. Por in this case we are forced to represent the cause as being 
at the same instant the effect, and vice versd the effect as being the 
cause—a relation which we seek to express by the terras Action and 
Ke-oction; but for which the term Heciprocal Action or the law of 
Keciprocity [Wcchselwwkung) would be both more accurate and more 


expressiva 

These are truths which can scarcely be too frequently impressed on 
the mind that is in earnest in the wish to reflect aright. Nature is a 
line in constant and continuous evolution. Its beginning is lost in the 
super-natwal: and for our understanding, therefore, it must^pear as 
a continuous hue without beginning or end. But where there Is no 
discontinuity there can bo no origination, and every appearance of 
origination iv-.tcUure is but a shadow of our own casting. It is a 
reflection from our own WUl or Spirit. Herein, indeect, the Will 
consists. This is the essential character by which will is oj^med to 
Nature, as 8ptrU, and raised above Nature, as selt-determinbg Spirit— 
this namely, that it is a power of originating an act or state. 

A young friend or, as he was pleased to describe himself, eg 

mine, who is beginning to learn to think, asked me to explain by an 
'instance what is meant by ** originating an act or state.” My answer 
was—This morning I awoke with a dull pain, which I knew from ex¬ 
perience the Mtting up would remove; and yet by^ding to the 
^drowsiness and by weakening or depressing the voUtion (volitniat 
eensorialia seu mecaanica) the very pain seemed to hold me book, to iix 
me (as it were) to the bed. A^r a peevish ineffectual quarrel with 
this painful disinclination, I said to myself: Let me count twenty, 
and the moment 1 come to nineteen I will leap out of bed. So siud, 
and 80 done. Now should yon ever find yourself in the same or ii\ 
a similar state, and diould attend to the goings-on wi*.fain yon, you 
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readers, to let it be agreed between us, that we will gene¬ 
ralize the word Gircumstuice, so as to understand bj it, as 
often as it oconrs id this Comment, all and every thing not 
connected with the Will, past or present, of a Free Agent. 
Even though it were the blood in the chambers of his heart, 

\viU leam what I mean by an act At the same time yoa 

will see that it belongs excluaiveiy to the Will {arhUrium) ; that there 
is nothing analogous to it in outward experiences; and that I had, 
therefore, no way of explaining it but by referring you to an iict of 
your own, and to the peculiar self-cousciousncss preceding and acc^- 
panying it. As wo know what Life is by Being^ so we know what Will • 
IS by Acting, That in willing freplied my young friend) wo app&xr 
to ourselves to constitute an actual Beginning and that this seems 
unique^ and without any example in oar sencAle experience, or in the 
phaenomena of nature, is an undeniable fact. But may it not be an 
illusion arising from onr imoranco of the antecedent causes ? You 
Tnay suppose ^is (1 rejoined):—that the sonl of every man should im> 
pose a lAe on itself; and that this Lie, and tho acting on the faith of 
Its being the most important of ail truths and the most real of all 
realities, shonid form the main contra>di<%t.inctivo character of Humanity, 
and the only basis of that distinction between Things and Persons on 
which our whole moral and criminal Law is grounded;—you may 
suppose this; I cannot, as I could in the case of an arithmetical or 
geometrical proposition, render it impossible for you to suppose it. 
Whether you can reconcile such a suj^sition with the belief of an all¬ 
wise Creator, is another question. But, taken singly, it is doubtless 
in your power to suppose this. Were it not, the belief of the contrary 
would be no subiect m a commandy no part of a moral or religious 
duti^. Yotrwould not, however, suppose it wUhout a r&ison. But all 
the pretexts that ever have been or over can be offered for this sup¬ 
position, are built on certain notions of the Understanding that have 
been generalized from conc^tions; whidi conceptionkSf!* again, are 
themsmves generalized or abstracted from objects of sense. Neither 
the one nor the other, therefore, have any force exc^t in application to 
objects of sense and within the sphere of sensible Expei*icnce. What 
but absurdity can (ullow, if you decide on Spirit by the laws of Matter ? 
if you judge that which, if it be at all, must be sapcr-scnsual, by that 
faculty of your mind, the very definition of which is “ the faculty 
judgingoacordiny to sense”? These then are unworthy the name of 
reasons: they are only pretexts. But withowt reason to contradict your 
own oonsciousnera in defiance of your own conscience, is contrary to 
reason. Such and such writers, you say, have made a grrat seMotwn. 

If so, I am sorry for it; but the fact 1 take to be this. Prom a 
variety of causes the more austere Sciences have fallen into discredit, 
and impostors have taken advantage of the general imorance tn ^ve a 
sort^ myaterions and terrific importance to a parcel of trashy aophistry, 
the anthon of which would not have eiMlo^ themaelvea more irra¬ 
tionally in aubnytting the works of Bammlie or Titian to canons of 

N 
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or his own inmost sensations, we will regard them as eir- 
cumstantial, extrimic, or from without. , 

In this sense of the word Original, and in the sense 
before given of Sin, it is evident that the phrase, original 
sin, is a pleonasm, the epithet not adding to the thought, 
but only enforcing it. h’or if it be sin, it must bo original; 
and a state or act, that has not its origin in the will, may 
be calamity, deformity, diseafib, or mischief; but a sin it 
cannot be. It is not enough that the net appears volun¬ 
tary, or that it is intentional; or that it has the most 
hateful passions or debasing appetite for its proximate 
cause and accompaniment. Ail these may be found in a 
mad-house, where neither law nor humanity permit us 
to condemn the actor of sin. The reason of law declai^es 
the maniac not a free-ngent; and the verdict follows of 
course—Not guilty. Now mania, as distinguished from 
idiocy, frenzy, delirium, hypochondria, and derangement 
(the last term used specifically to express a suspension or 
disordered state of the understanding or adaptive power) 
is the OGCultation or eclipse of reason, as the power of 
ultimate ends. The maniac, it is well known, is often found 
clever and inventive in the selection and adaptation of 
moans to his ends ; but his ends are madness. He has lost 
his reason. For though Reason, in finite Beings, is not 
the Will—or how could the Will be opposed to the^Rcason ? 
— ^yct it is the conditionf the sine qua non of a Free-yfill. 

criticism ddiiiieeil from the sense of smell. Nay, less so. For here 
the objects and the organs ore only disparate: while in ihe other caoe 
they arc absolutely diverse. 1 conclude this note by reminding tlic 
reader, that my tirst object is to make myself understood. When ho is 
in full posse8.sion of my meaning^ then let him consider wlicther it 
deserves to be received as the truth. Hofl it been my immediate pur¬ 
pose to make him belike me as well as understand me, I should nave 
thought it necessary to warn him that a finite Will does indeed 
originate an act, and may originate a state of being; bnt yet only in 
and for the Agent himself. A finite Will cffas'Uut&t a*tme ileginning; 
but with regard to the series of motions and changes by which the 
free act is manifested and made effectual, the finite Will gives a begin¬ 
ning only by co-incidence with that (disolute Will, whirh is at the same 
time Incite Power I Such is tlie language of Beligion, and of 
Philosophy too in the lost instance. But I express the same truth in 
ordinary language when I say, that a finite Will, or the Will of a 
finite free-agent, acts outwardly by confluence with the^laws of nature. 
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We will now retnrn to the extract from Jeremy Taylor 
on a theme of deep interest in itself, and trebly important 
from its hearings, ^or without just and distinct yiews re¬ 
specting the Article of Original Sin, it is impossible to 
understand aright any one of the peculiar doctrines of 
Ghristiaiiity. Now my first complaint is, that the eloquent 
Bishop, while he admits the fact as established beyond con¬ 
troversy by universal experience, yet leaves ns wholly in the 
dark as to the main point, supplies us with no answer to 
tho principal question—why he names it Original Sin. It 
cannot be said, We know what tho Bishop nveans^ and wlhbt, 
matters the name P for ih^itafnre of the fact, and in what 
light it should be regarded by us, depends on the nature of 
our answer to the question, whether Original Sin is or is 
not tho right and proper designation. 1 can imagine tho 
same quantum of sufferings^ and yet if 1 had I'cason to 
regard tliom as symptoms of a commencing chfinge, os 
pains of growth, the Temporary deformity and mispropor- 
tions of immatui’ity, or (as in tho final sloughing of the 
caterpillar) the throes and struggles of the waxing or 
evolving Psyche, I should think it no Stoical flight to doubt, 
how far I was authorized to declare the Circumstance an 
eoil at all. Most assuredly I would not express or describe 
the fact as an evil having an origin in the sufferers them¬ 
selves or^as sin. 

Let us, however, waive this objection. Let it be supposed 
that the Bishop uses the word in a different and more com¬ 
prehensive sense, and tliat by sin he understands evil of 
all kind connected with or resulting from actions —^though 
T do not see how we can represent the properties even of 
inanimate bodies (of poisonous substances for instance) 
except as acts resulting from the constitution of such 
bodies. Or if this sense, though not unknown to the 
Mystic divines, should be too comprehensive and remote, 
we will suppose the Bishop to comprise under the term 
sin, the evu accompanying or consequent on human 
actions and purposes :—though here too, I have a right to 
be informed, for what reason and on what grounds Sin is 
thus limited to human agency ? And truly, I should be at 
no loss to assign tho reason. But then this reason would 
instantly bring me back to my first definition; and any 
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other reaeon, than that the human agent is endowed with 
Reason, and with a Will which can place itself either in 
subjection or in opposition to his Reason—^in other words, 
that man is alone oE all known animals a responsible crea¬ 
ture—1 neither know nor can imagine. 

Thus, then, the sense which Taylor—and with him the 
antagonists generally of this Article as propounded by the 
first Reformers—attaches to the words, Original Sin, needs 
only be carried on into its next consequence, and it will be 
found to imply the sense which I have given—^namely, that 
Sfiti is l^vil having an Origin* But inasmuch as it is sviZ, 
in God it cannot originate: and yet in some Spirit (that is, 
in some aupemalural power) it must. For in Nature there is 
no origin. Sin therefore is spiritual Evil: but the spiritual 
in man is the Will. E’ow when we do not refer to any par¬ 
ticular sins, but to that state and constitution of the Will, 
which is the ground, condition, and common Cause of all 
Sins ; and when we would further express the truth, that 
this corrupt nature of the Will must in some sense or other 
be considered as its own act, that the corruption must have 
been self-originated;—in this case and for this purpose we 
may, with no less propriety than force, entitle this dire 
spiritual evil and source of all evil, that is absolutely such. 
Original Sin. 1 have said, “ the corrupt nature of the 
Will.” 1 might add, that the admission of a nature into a 
spiritual essence by its own act is a corruption. » 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable conclusion, if 
Taylor’s sense of the term were carried on into its imme¬ 
diate consequences. But tho whole of his mpst eloquent 
Treatise makes it certain that Taylor did not cany it on: 
and consequently Original Sin, according to his conception, 
is a calamity which being common to all men must be sup¬ 
posed to result from their common nature: in other words, 
the universal Calamity of Human Nature. 

Can we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart like Taylor’s 
•should reject, that ho should strain his facidties to explain 
away, the belief that this calamity, so dire in itself, should 
appear to the All-merdful God a rightful cause and motive 
for inflicting on the wretched sufferers a caJamily infinitely 
more tremendous; nay, that it should be incompatible with 
Divine Jnstice not to punish it by everlasting torment ? Or 
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need we be sarprised if he found nothing that could recon¬ 
cile his mind to suo^ a belief, in the ciroumijtanoo> that the 
acts now consequent on this calamity and either directly or 
indirectly fleets of the same, were, five or six thousand years 
ago in the instance of a certain individual and his accom¬ 
plice, anterior to the calamity, and the Cause or Occamm of 
the same;—^that what in all other men is disease, in these 
two persons was guUt; —that what in us is hereditary, and 
consequently nature, in them was original, and consequently 
sin ? Lastly, might it not be presumed, that so enliglitened, 
and at the same time so afEectioiiato, a divine, would efeii 
fervently disclaim and rejeSt the pretended justifications o( 
Ck)d g^uuded on flimsy analogies drawn from the impei’- 
fections of human ordinances and human justice-courts— 
some of very doubtful character even as human institutes, 
and all of them just only as far as they are necessary, and 
rendered necessary chiefly by the weakness and wickedness, 
the limited powers and cormpt passions, of mankind P The 
more eonfidently might this bo presumed of so acute and 
practised a logician, as Taylor, in addition to his other 
extraordinary gifts, is known to have been, when it is de¬ 
monstrable that the most current of these justifleations 
rests on a palpable equivocation: namely, the gross misuse 
of the word right/ An instance will explain my meaning. 
In^as fas, as, from the known frequency of dishonest or mis- 


* It may conduce to the retiilior comprehension of this jKiint if I say, 
that the equivoque consists in confounding the almost tccltnical sense of 
the noun sutMaidive, right, (a sense most often determined by the ^ni- 
live case following, as the right of property, the right of husbands to 
chastise their wives, and so forth) with the popular sense of the adjee- 
tiw, right: though this likewise has, if not a double sense, yet a doable 
application}—the first, when it is used to express the fitness of a mean to 
a relative end, for example, the rigit way to obtain the ngAe distance 
at which a picture should to examined,” and the like ; and the other, 
when it expresses a perfect conformity and commensnrateness with the 
immutable idea%f equity, or perfect rectitude. Hence the close con¬ 
nexion between the woi'ds righteousness and yodlincss, that is, godhke- 
ness. 

I should be tempted to subjoin a few words on a predominating^ doc¬ 
trine dosely connected with the present argument—the Tale^n ]^inci|de 
of Gekbbal Cokskqcences } but the inadequacy of tliis ftinciple as a 
criterion «>f Right and Wrong, and above all its utter unfitness as a 
Moral Guide, haire been elsewhere so fiiliy stated (* The Prieiid,’ vol. ii. 
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chievouB persons, it may have been found neccssanjt in so 
far is the law justifiable in giving landowners the right of 
proceeding against a neighbour or fellow-citizen for even a 
slight trespass on that which the law has made their pro¬ 
perty :—nay, of proceeding in sundry instances criminally 
and even capitally. But surely, either there is no religion 
in the world, and nothing obligatory in tho precepts of the 
Gospel, or there are occasion^ in which it would be very 
wrong in tho proprietor to exercise the right^ which yet it 
may be highly expedietit that he should possess. On this 
giftund it is, that Beligion is the sustaining opposite of 
Law. 

That Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervently 
against tlic Article so interpreted and so vindicated, is, 
(for mo, at least) a subject neither of surprise nor of com¬ 
plaint. It is the doctrine which he s^dstitutes, it is the 
weakness and inconsistency botraj'ed^in the defence of this 
substitute; it is tlie unfairness with which he blackens the 
established Article—for to gpve it, as it had been cai'icatured 
by a few Ultra-Calvinists during the fever of the (so called) 
Quinquarticular controversy, was in effect to blacken it— 
and then imposes another scheme, to which the same objec¬ 
tions apply with even increased force, a scheme which 

Essay xi.*), that even in again referring to the subject, I must shelter 
myself under Seneca’s rule, that what we cannot too frequenTly think of, 
wc cannot too often be made to recollect. It is, however, of immediate 
iiniiortance to the point in discussion, that the render should be made to 
see how altQj^tiier incompatible the principle of judging by General 
Consequences is w'lth tho Idea of an Eternal, Omnipresent, and Omni¬ 
scient ^ing;—that he should be made aware of the absurdity of attri¬ 
buting any form of Generalization to the All- perfect Mind. To gmendise 
is a iwulty and function of the human understanding, and from the 
imperfection and limitation of the understanding are the use and the 
necessity of generalizing derived. Generalization is a Substitute for 
Intuition, for the power of intuitive (that is, immediate) knowledge. 
As a subsLitnte, it is a gift of inestimable value to a finite intelligence, 
such as mm in his present state is endowed with and owable of exercis¬ 
ing ; but yet a substitute only, and an imperfect one to boot. To attri¬ 
bute it to God is the grossest anthropomorphism : and grosser instances 
of anthrojionioTphism than are to be found in the controversial writings 
on Original Sin and Vicarious Sntisraction, the records of superstition 
do not supply. 


* libituy XV. p. 204, Bohn’s edition.—Efi. 
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seems to differ from the former only by adding fraud and 
mockery to injustice: these are the things that excite my 
wonder; it is of thefl^e tliat 1 complain. For what does the 
Bishop’s scheme amount to P—God, he tells us, required of 
Adam a perfect obedience, and made it possible by endow¬ 
ing him “ with perfect rectitudes and super-natural heights 
of grace” proportionate to the obedience which he re¬ 
quired. As a cotiseqiience tf liis disobedience, Adam lost 
this rectitude, this perfect sanity and propurtionatencss of 
his intellectual, moral and covpoi’cal stato, powers and im¬ 
pulses ; and as the penalty of liis crime, he was doprived«of 
all super-natural aids and g^’aces. I’lie de.'itli, Avith whatever 
is comprised in the Scriptural sense of the word, death, 
began from that moment to Avork in him, and this conse~ 
quence he conveyed to his offspring, and through them to all 
his posterity, that is, to all mankind. They weTO horn dis¬ 
eased in mind, body and will. For what less than disease 
can Ave call a iiece.ssiify of error and a pi'cdis])usition to sin 
and sickness? T.aylor, indeed, asserts, that though perfect 
obedience became incomp.arably more difficult, it was not, 
however, absolutely ‘impossible. Yet he himself admits 
that the contraiy was ‘universal; that of the countless 
millions of Adam’s po.stcrity, not a single individual ever 
realized, or approaclied to the realization of, this possi¬ 
bility; and (if my memory^ does not deceive me) Taylor 
himself*has elsewhere exposed—and if he lias not, yet 
Common Sense Avill do it for him—the sophistry in assert¬ 
ing of a whole what may bo true of the whole,.but—is in 
fact true pnly, of each of its component parts. Any one 
may snap a horse-hair: therefore, any one may perform 
the same feat with the horse’s tail. On a level floor (on 
the hardened sand, for insbincc, of a scii-be.ach) I chalk 
two parallel straight lines, with a Avidth of eight inches. It is 
possible for a man, with a bandage over his eyes, to keep 

* I have sinc^fhis page was written, met Avith soA'cral passages in the 
IVeatise on liepentance, the Holy Living and Dying, and the Worthy 
Communicant, in which the Bishop asserts without scruple the invpos- 
sibilUy of total obedience; and on tlie same grounds as I hav'e given. 
[See Taylor’fl ‘I>oclTine and Practice of Kepentami*/ c. 1. see. ii., “ On 
Uie Possibility or Impossibility of Keeping the Precepts of the Gospel} ” 
HebeFsed. of the * Works,’ v. 8, p. 96&. — Ed.] 
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Tritlun the path for two or three paces; therefore, it is po8~ 
sible for him to walk blindfold for two or three loagnes 
without a single deviation! And tliis possibility would 
suffice to acquit me of injustice^ though I had placed man¬ 
traps within an inch of one line, and knew that there were 
pit-falls and deep wells beside the other 1 

This assertionf therefore, without adverting to its discor¬ 
dance with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and 
thirteenth Articles of our Church, I shall not, I trust, be 
thought to rate below its true value, if I treat it as an in- 
fin^esimai possibility that may be safely dropped in the 
calculation:—and so proceed wAh the argument. The con¬ 
sequence then of Adam’s crime was, by a natural neces¬ 
sity, inherited by persons who could not (the Bishop 
affirms) in any sense have been accomplices in the crime or 
partakers in the guilt: and yet consistently with the divine 
holiness, it was not possible that the same perfect obe¬ 
dience should not bo required of thefn. I^ow what would 
the idea of equity, what would the law inscribed by the 
Creator in the heart of man, seem to dictate in this case ? 
Surely, that the supplemcntaiy aids, the super-natural 
graces correspondent to a law above nature, should be 
increased in proportion to the diminished strength of the 
agents, and the increased resistance to be overcome by 
them. But no! not only the consequence of Ad^’s act, 
but the penalty duo to his crime, was perpetuated. His 
descendants were despoiled or left destitute of these aids 
and graces^ while the obligation to perfect obedience was 
continued; an obligation too, the non-fulBlment of which 
brought with it death and the unutterable woe that 
cleaves to an immortal soul for ever alienated from its 
Creator. 

Observe, that all these results of Adam’s fall enter 
into Bishop Taylor’s scheme of Original Sin equally as into 
that of the first Reformers. In this respect the Bishop’s 
doctrine is the same with that laid down m the Articles 
and Homilies of the Established Church. The only diffie- 
renoe that has hitherto appeared, consists in the aforesaid 
mathematical possibility of fulfilling the whole law, which 
in the Bishop’s scheme is affirmed to remain still in human 
nature, or (as it is elsewhere expressed) in ihs nature of 
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the hnnian Will.* Bat though it were possible to grant 
this existence of a power in all men, which in no man 
was ever exemplified, and where the non-actualization of 
such power is, a ‘priori, so certain, that the belief or imagi¬ 
nation of the contrarj in any indiyidual is expressly given 
as by the Holy Spirit as a test, whereby it may be known 
that the truth is ‘not m him, as an infallible sign of impos¬ 
ture or self-delusion! Tltough it were possible to grant 
this, which, consistently with Scripture and the principles 
of reasoning which we apply in all other cases, it is not 
possible to grant;—and though it wore possible likewise to 
overlook the glaring sophistry of concluding in relation ttf 
a series of indeterminate length, that whoever can do any 
one, can therefore do all; a conclusion, the fntiliiy of which 
must force itself on the common-sense of every man who 
understands the proposition;—still the question will arise 
—Why, and on what principle of equity, were the un¬ 
offending sentenced %o be born with so fearful a dispropor¬ 
tion of their powers to their duties P Why were they sub¬ 
jected to a law, the fulfilment of which was all but impos- 

* Availing himself of the equivocal sense and (I most readily admit) 
the injudicinus use, of the word ‘*free” in the—oven on this account— 
faulty phrase, “yree only to mif Taylor ti'cats the notion of a power 
in the will of determining itself to evil without on equal power of 
determining itself to good, as a “/ooftrv.” I would this had been the 
only inaffinco in his " Dcus Justilicatus’’of tliat inconsiderate contempt 
so frequent in the polemic treatises of minor divines, who will have 
ideas of reason, spiritual truths that can only be spiritually discerned, 
translated for them into adequate coiK«ption8 of the Understanding. 
The great ^ticles of Corruption and Redemption are propounded to us 
as spiritual mysteries; and every interpretation,that pretends to explain 
them into con^rehensible notions, docs by its very success furnish pre- 
snmptive proor of its failure. The acuteness and logical dexterity, with 
whira Taylor has brought out the falsehood or semblance of fals^ood 
in the Calvinistio scheme, are truly admirable. Hod ho next concen¬ 
tered his thoughts in tranquil meditation, and asked himself i What then 
is the troth? If a Will os at all, what must a will bo ?—^he might, I 
think, have seiii that a nature in a Will implies already a corrtmiion 
oi that Will; that a nature is as inconsistent with freedom as free choice 
with an incapacity of choosing aught but evil And lastly, a fbee power 
In a nature to fulfil a law above nature!—I. who love and honour this 
good and great man with all the reverence that con dwell on this side 
wlatry,” dare not retort on this assertion the charge of foolerv; but 1 
find it a paradox as startling to my reason as any of the hard sayings 
of the Dort diwoes were to his undersiandit^. 
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sible, yot ibo penalty on tbe failure tremendous F ^dmit 
that for those who had never enjoyed a happier lot, it was 
no punishment to be made to i^abit d' ground which the 
Creator had cursed, and to have been born with a body 
prone to sickness, and a soul surrounded with temptation, 
and having the worst temptation within itself in its own 
t&m/ptihility ;—to have the duties of a spirit with the wants 
and appetites of an animal! Yot on such imperfect Crea< 
tures, with means so scanty and impediments so numerous, 
to impose the same task-work that had been required of a 
Creature with a pure and entii'e nature, and provided with 
super-natural aids—if tliis bo not to inflict a penalty;— 
yet to bo placed under a law, the difficulty of obeying 
which is infinite, and to have momently to struggle with 
this difficulty, and to live momently in hazard of these con¬ 
sequences—^if this be no punishment;—words have no 
correspondence with thoughts, and thoughts are but sha¬ 
dows of e<ach otlicr, shadows that oWn no substance for 
their anti-type! 

Of such an outrage on common-sense, Taylor was inca- 
piblo. He himself calls it a penalty; he admits that in 
effect it is a punishment: nor does he seek to suppress the 
question that so naturally arises out of this admission;—on 
what principle of equity were the innocent offspring of 
Adam jmniahed at all ? He meets it, and puts-in an answer. 
He states the problem, and gives his solution—^namefy, 
that “ God on Adam’s account was so exasperated with man¬ 
kind, that being angry he would still continue the punish¬ 
ment ” ! “ The case ” (says the Bishop) “ is thisJonathan 

and Michal Wei's Saul’s children. It came to pass, that 
seven of Saul’s issue were to be hanged: all equally inno¬ 
cent, equally culpable.” [^Before I quote furtJier^ I feel 
myself called on to remind the reader^ that these two last worde 
were added by Jeremy Taylor without the lea^ grounds in 
Si^pture, according to which, (2 Samuel, Z3d.)^no crime was 
laid to their charge, no blame imputed to them. Without any 
j^etence of culpable conduct on their part, they were arraign^ 
as children of Saul, and sacrificed to a point of state-expe^ 
dience. In recommencing the quotation, therefore, the reader 
ought to let the sentence conclude with the words —] “all 
equally innocent. David took the five sons o£ Michal, for 
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she had left him anhaiidsomely. Jonathan was his friend: 
and therefore he spared his son, Mephibosheth. Here 
it was indifferent \i8 to the guilt of the persons ” (Bear in 
mind, reader, thed no gidU was attoAihed to either of them /) 
“ whether David should take the sons of Michal or of Jona* 
than; hut it is likely that as upon the kindness that 
David had to Jonathan, he spared his son; so upon the 
just provocation of Mic1i«l, he made that evil fall upon 
them, whioli, it may be, they should not have suffered, if 
their mother had boon kind. Adam was to God, as Michal 
to David.” ^ • 

This answer, this solution proceeding too from a divine 
BO pre-eminently gifted, and occurring (with other pas¬ 
sages not less startling) in a vehement refutation of the 
received doctrine on the express ground of its opposition 
to the clearest conceptions and best feelings of mankind— 
this it is that surprises me I It is of this that I complain! 
The Almighty Father exasperated with those, whom tho 
Dishop has himself in the same treatise described as “ inno¬ 
cent and most unfortunate ”—tho two things best fitted to 
conciliate love and pity ! Or though they did not remain 
innocent, yet those whose abandonment to a mere nature, 
while they were loft amenable to a law above nature, he 
ailirms to bo the irresistible cause, that they one and all 
did sii^! And this decree illustrated and justified by its 
ahalogy to one of the worst actions of an imperfect mortal! 
From such of my readers as will give a thoughtful perusal 
to these works of Taylor, I dare anticipate a concur¬ 
rence with the judgment which I hero triinscribo from the 
blank space at the end of the Beus Justificatm in ray own 
copy; and which, though twenty years‘ have elapsed since 
it was wi'itten, I have never seen reason to n'cant or 
modify “ This most eloquent Treatise may be compared 
to a statue of Janus, with the one face, which wo must 
suppose fro:^ting the Oalvinistic tenet, entire and fresh, as 
from the master’s hand; beaming with life and force, witty 
scorn on the lip, and a brow at once bright and weighty 

* Yol. ix. pp. 5, 6, lleber's edit. [* Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance,’ c. vi, see. 1 .—Ed.] 

^ This passage appears as here in the first edition of the ‘ Aids,’ 1825. 
—Ed. • 
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with satisfying reason:—^the other, looking toward the 
** something to be pat in its place,*' maimed, featureless, 
and weather-bitten into an almost visionaiy confasion and 
indistinctness .”' 

With these expositions I hasten to contrast the Scr^turcbl 
article respecting Original Sin, or the cormpt and sinfal 
Nature of the Human Will, and the belief which alone is 
required of us, as Christians. .Aind here the first thing to 
be considered, and which will at once remove a world of 
error, is; that this is no tenet first introduced or imposed 
by Ohristihnity, and which, sliould a man sec reason to 
disclaim the authority of the Gospel, would no longer have 
any claim on his attention. It is no perplexity that a man 
may get rid of by ceasing to be a Christian, and which has 
no existence for a philosophic Deist. It is a Fact, afi&rmed, 
indeed, in the Christian Scriptures alone with the force and 
frequency proportioned to its consummate importance; but 
a fact acknowledged in everi/ religion that retains the 
least glimmering of the patriarchal faith in a God infinite, 
yet personal —a Fact assumed or implied as the basis of 
every religion, of which any relics remain of earlier date 
than the last and total apostacy of the Fagan world, when 
the faith in the great I am, the Creator, was extinguished 
in the sensual Polytheism, which is inevitably the final 
result of Pantheism or the worship of nature; a.'^d the 
only form under which the Pantheistic scheme—^tha^, 
according to which the world is God, and the material 
universe itself the one only absolute Being—can exist for a 
people, or become the popular creed. Thus in 'the most 
ancient books of the Brahmins, the deep sense of this Fact, 
and the doctrines grounded on obscure traditions of the 
promised remedy, are seen struggling, and now gleaming, 
now flashing, through the mist of Pantheism, and producing 
the incongruities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin 
Mythology: while in rival sect—^in that ^ost strange 

pheenomenon, the religious atheism of the Buddhists: with 
whom God is only universal matter considered abstractedly 
from all particular forms—^the Fact is placed among the 

* The same, slightly different, appears in Coleridge’s 'lafeerary 
Remaiiia,’ 1838, v. iii., p. 328 .—Ed. ^ 
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delnsions natural to man, which, together with other saper- 
stitions grounded on a supposed essenUtd differenoe'between 
right and wrong, the sage is to decompose and precipitate 
from the menstruum of his more refined apprehensions! 
Thus in denying the Fact, they virtually acknowledge it. 

From the remote East turn to the mythology of Lesser 
Asia, to the descendants of Javan who dwelt in the tonts of 
Shem, and possessed the Isles. Here again, and in the usual 
form of an historic solution we find the same Fact, and as 
characteristic of the human race, stated in that earliest 
and most venerable mythus (or symbolic parable^ of 
Prometheus—^that truly Vonderful Fable, in which the* 
characters of the rebellious Spirit and of the Divine Friend 
of Mankind (Oeo« ^iXarOpatTros) are united in the Same 
person; and thus in the most striking manner noting the 
forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradition with the 
incongruous scheme of Pantheism. This and the connected 
tale of lo, which fb but the sequel of the Prometheus, 
stand alone in the Greek Mythology, in which elsewhere 
both gods and men are mere powers and products of 
nature. And most noticeable it is, that soon after the pro¬ 
mulgation and spread of the Gospel had awakened the 
moral sense, and had opened the eyes even of its wiser 
enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this g{eat problem of the Moral World, the beautiful 
Parable of Oupid and Psyche was brought forward as a 
rival Fall of Man: and the fact of a moral corruption 
connatural with the human race was again recognized. 
In the assertion of Original Sin the Greek Mythology rose 
and set. 

But not only was the fact acknowledged of a law in the 
nature of man resisting the law of God; (and whatever 
is placed in active and direct oppugnancy to the good is, 
ipso facto, positive evil;) it was likewise an acknowledged 
Mtstsbt, a^d one which by the nature of the sul^’ect must 
ever remain such—a problem, of which any other solution, 
than the statement of the Fact itself, was demonstrably 
impossible. That it is so, the least reflection will suffice to 
convince every man, who has previously satisfied himself 
that he is a responsible being. It follows necessarily 
from the postulate of a responsible Will. Refuse to graut 
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thi[^ and I have not a word to say. Concude this and yon 
concede all. For this is the essential attribute of a Will, 
and contained in the very idea, that wnatever determines 
the Will acquires this power from a previous determination 
of the Will itself. The Will is ultimately self-determined, 
or it is no longer a Will under the law of perfect freedom, 
but a nature under the mechanism of cause and effect. 
And if by an act, to which it had determined itself, it has 
subjected itself to the determination of nature (in the lan¬ 
guage of St. Paul, to the law of the flesh), it receives a 
natv^ro into itself, and so far it becomes a nature: and this 
is a corruption of the Will and- a corrupt nature. It is 
also a Fall of Man, inasmuch as his Will is the condition 
of his personality; the ground and condition of the attri¬ 
bute which constitutes him man. And the ground work 
of pei'sonal Being is a capacity of acknowledging the Moral 
Law (the Law of the Spirit, the Law of Freedom, tho 
Divine Will) as that which should, of itself, suffice to 
determine the Will to a free obedience of tho law, the law 
working therein by its own exceeding lawfulness. ^ This, and 
this alone, is positive Good; good in itself, and independent 
of all relations. Whatever resists, and, as a positive force, 
opposes this in the Will is therefore evil. But an evil in the 
Will is an evil Will; and as all moral evil (that is, all evil 
that is evil without reference to its contingent physical 
consequences) is of the Will, this evil Will must have its 
source in the Will. And thus we might go back from act to 
act, from evil to evil, ad mfinitumj without advancing a step. 

We call an individual a had man, not because an action 
is contrary to the law, but because it has led us to con¬ 
clude from it some Principle opposed to the law, some 
private maxim, or by-law in the Will contrary to tho 
universal law of right reason in the conscience, as the 
growid of the action. But this evil principle again must 
h» grounded in some other principle which has been made 
determinant of the Will by the Will's own self-determina^ 
tion. For if not, it must have its ground in some necessity 
of nature, in some instinct or propensity imposed, not 

' If the Law worked an the Will, it would be the working of an ex¬ 
trinsic and alien force, and, as St. Paul profoundly aigues, would prove 
the Will sinful. 
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acquired, anohier's work not our own. Consequently, 
neither act nor principle could bo imputed; and'relatively 
to the agent, not dri^inalt not sin. 

Now let the grounds on which the fact of an evil 
inherent in the Will is affirmahle in the instance of any 
one man, be supposed equally applicable in evenj instance, 
and concerning all men : so that the fact is asserted of the 
individual, because Ivi has committed this or that 
crime, or because ho has shown himself to bo this or that 
man, but simply becouse he is a man. Let the evil bo 
supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an iudi* 
vidual’s niferring to any particular time at which it might 
be conceived to have commenced, or to any period of his 
existence at which it was not existing. IjCt it be supposed, 
in short, that the subject stands in no relation whatever to 
time, can neither be called in time nor oitt of time; but 
that all relations of time are as alien and heterogeneous in 
this question, as the relations and attributes of space 
(north or south, round or square, thick or thin) are to our 
affections and moral feelings. Let the reader suppose 
this, and he will have before him the precise import of the 
Scriptural doctrine of Original Sin; or rather of the Fact 
acknowledged in all ages, and recognized but not origi¬ 
nating, in the Christian Scriptures. 

In addition to this it will bo well to remind the in- 
quirer^that the stedfast conviction of the existence, per¬ 
sonality, and moral attributes of God, is pro-supposed in 
the acceptance of the Gospel, or required as its indispen¬ 
sable prejiminary. It is taken for granted as a point which 
the hearer had already decided for himself, a point finally 
settled and put at rest: not by the removal of all difficulties, 
or by any such increase of insight as enabled him to meet 
every objection of the Epicurean or the sceptic with a full 
and precise answer; but because he had convinced himself 
that it was folly as well as presumption in so impeiffect a 
creature to Expect it; and because these difficulties and 
doubts disappeared at the beam, when tried against the 
weight and convictive power of the reasons in the other 
scale. It is, therefore, most unfair to attack Christianity, 
or any article which the Church has declared a Christian 
doctrine, arguments, which, if valid, are valid against 
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all religion. Is there a disputant who scorns a mere pos^ 
tulaiot as the basis of any argument in support of the Faith; 
who is too high-minded to beg his ground, and will take it 
by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheists, 
or the Manichesans; but not stoop to pick up their arrows, 
and then run away to discharge them at Christianity or the 
Church! 

, The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed as 
well by Saul of Tarsus, yd hfeathvng out threaiemnge 
and slaughter against the Church of Christ, as by Paul 
thea Apostle fully preaching the Qo^d of Christ. A moral 
Evil is an evil that has its origin in a Will. An evil 
common to all must have a ground common to all. But 
the actual eidstence of moral evil we are bound in con¬ 
science to admit; and that there is an evil common to all 
is a fact; and this evil must therefore have a common 
gfround. Now this evil ground cannot originate in the 
Divine Will: it must therefore be referred to the will of 
man. And this evil ground we call Original Sin. It is a 
mystery, that is, a fact, which we see, but cannot explain; 
and the doctrine a truth which we apprehend, but can 
neither comprehend nor communicate. And such by the 
quality of the subject (namely, a responsible Will) it must 
be, i£ it be truth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was as obscure as his 
sufferings were severe and notorious, was thus addressed 
by a humane stranger: “ My poor Friend! I find you dan¬ 
gerously ill, and on this account only, and having certain 
information of your being so, and that you have npt where¬ 
withal to pay for a physician, I have come to yon. Bespect- 
ing your di^ase, indeed, I can tell yon nothing, that yofi 
are capable of understanding, more t^n you know already. 
Or can only be taught by reflection on your own experumee. 
But I have rendered the disease no longer irremediable. 
J have brought the remedy with me: and I now offer yon 
the means of immediate relief, with the assurance of gradual 
convalescence, and a final perfect cure; nothing more 
being required on your part, but your best endeavours to 
follow the prescriptions I shall leave with you. It is, 
indeed, too probable, from the nature of your disease, that 
you will occasionally neglect or transgress them. But ev^ 
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this has been calculated on in the plan of jonr enre, and 
the remedies provided, if only you are sincere and in ri^lit 
earnest with yoursWf, and have your heart in the work^ 
Ask me not how such a disease can bo conceived possible. 
Enough for the present that you know it to bo real: and I 
come to cure the disease not to explain it.’* 

Now, what if the patient or some of his neighbours 
should charge this good Samaritan, with having given rise 
to the mischievous notion of an inexplicable disease, in¬ 
volving the honour of the King of the country;—should 
inveigh against him ns the author and first introduccr*of 
the notion, though of the •numerous medical works com-* 
posed ages hefoi-e his arrival, and by physicians of the 
most venerable authority, it was scarcely possible to oj)cn 
a single volume without finding some description of the 
disease, or some lamentation of its mrilign.mt and epidemic 
cbarncter:—and, lastly, what if certain pretended friends 
of this good Samaritan, in the'ir zeal to vindicate him 
against this absurd charge, should assort that he was a per¬ 
fect stranger to this disease, and boldly deny that ho bad 
over said or done any thing connected with it, or that implied 
its existence ? 

In this Apologue or imaginary case, reader, you have 
the true bearings of Christianity on the fact and doctrine 
of Original Sin. The doctiane (that is, the confession of 
a knowiTfact) Christianity has only in common with every 
religion, and with every philosophy, in which the reality 
of a responsible Will and the essential difference between 
good and .evil have been recognised. Peeuliar to the 
Christian religion are the remedy and (for all purposes but 
those of a merely speculative curiosity) the solution. By 
the annunciation of the remedy it affords all the solution 
which our moral interests require; and even in that which 
remains, and must remain, unfathomable, the Christian 
finds a new motive to walk humbly with the Lord his Gfod. 

Should a p^fessed Believer ask you whether that, which 
is the ground of responsible action in your will, could in 
any way be responsibly present in the Will of Adam,— 
answer him in these words: “ You, Sir! can no more de¬ 
monstrate the negative, than I can conceive the affirma¬ 
tive. The coemption of my will may very warrontablj be 

o 
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spoken of as a comequmce of Adiim’s fall, even as my 
birth of Ad.im’s existence; as a consequence, a link in the 
historic chain of instances, whereof 'Adam is the first. 
But that it is on account of Adam; or that this evil prin¬ 
ciple was, a “priori^ inserted or infused into my Will by the 
will of another—which is indeed a contradiction in terms, 
my Will in such case being no Will—this is nowhere as¬ 
serted in Scripture explicitly orrby implication.” It belongs 
to the very essence of the doctrine, that in respect of 
Original Sin every man is the adequate representative of 
aZ^'men. What wonder, then, that where no inward ground 
of preference existed, the choicij should be detennined by 
outward relations, and that the first in time should bo taken 
as the diagram ? Even in Genesis the word, Adam, is 
distinguished from a proper name by an Article before it. 
It is the Adam, so as to cxpi'css the genuSj not the indi¬ 
vidual—or rather, perhaps, I should say, os VJell as the 
individuiil. But that the word with'its equivalent, the old 
man, is used symbolically and universally by St. Paul, 
(1 Cor. XV. 22. 45. Bph. iv. 22. Col. iii. 9. Horn. vi. 6.) 
is too evident to need any proof. 

I conclude with this remark. The doctrine of Original 
Sin concerns all men. But it concerns Christians in par¬ 
ticular no otherwise than by its connexion with the doctrine 
of Redemption; and with the Divinity and Divine Hu¬ 
manity of the Redeemer as a corollary or necessary'^in¬ 
ference from both mysteries. Beware of Arguments 

AGAINST CHRIS'KANriT, WHICH CANNOT STOP THERE, AND CON¬ 
SEQUENTLY OUGHT NOT TO HAVE COMMENCED THKJIE. Some¬ 
thing I might have added to the clearness of the preceding 
views, if the limits of the work had permitted me to clear 
away the several delusive and fanciful assertions respecting 
the state ' of our first parents, their wisdom, science, and 
angelic faculties, assertions without the slightest gpround 
in Scripture:—Or, if consistently with the wants and pre¬ 
paratory studies of those for whose use volume was 
especially intended, I could have entered into the mo- 

' For a specimen of these Rabbinical dotages I refer, not to the 
writings of sties and enthusiasts, but to the shrewd and witty 7)r. 
South, one of whose most elaborate sermons stands prominent among 
the many splendid extravaganzas on this subject. < 
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xnentons subject of a Spiritanl Fall or Apostocy qnteccdent 
to the formation of man—a belief, the scriptural grounds 
of which are few and of diverse interpretation, but which 
has been almost universal in the Christian Church. 
Enough, however, has been given, I trust, for the Header 
to see and (as for as the subject is capable of being under¬ 
stood) to understand this long controverted Article, in the 
sense in which alone it is biding on hia faith. Supposing 
him therefore, to know the meaning of original sin, and to 
have decided for himself on the fact of its actual existence, 
as the antecedent ground and occasion of Christianity, ^e 
may now proceed to Christianity itself, as the Edifice raised 
on this ground, that is, to the great Constituent Article of 
the Faith in Christ, as the Remedy of the Disease—The 
Doctrine of Redemption. 

But before I proceed to this momenfous doctrine let 
me briefly remind the young and friendly pupil, to whom 
I would still be supposed to address myself, that in the 
following Aphorism the word science is used in its strict 
and narrowest sense. By a Science 1 here mean any chain 
of truths which are either absolutely certain, or necessarily 
true for the human mind, from the laws and constitution of 
the mind itself. In neither case is our conviction derived, 
or capable of receiving any addition, from outward expe¬ 
rience, or empirical duta —that is, matters of fact given to 
ns JihroUgh the medium of the senses—though these data 
may have been the occasion, or may even be an indis¬ 
pensable condition, of our reflecting on the former, and 
thereby becoming consGicms of the same. On the other 
hand, a connected series of conclusions grounded on em¬ 
pirical data^ in contra-distinction from science, I beg 
leave (no better term occurring) in this place and for this 
purpose, to denominate a scheme. 


APHORISM XI. 

In whatever age and country it is the prevailing mind 
and character of the nation to regard the present life aa 
subordinate to a life to come, and to mark the present 
state, the Werld of their Senses, by signs, instruments, and 
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memeutos of its connexion, with a fatnfe state and a 
spiritual world;—where the Mysteries of Faith are brought 
within the hold of the people at largo, not by being ex¬ 
plained away in the vain hope of accommodating them to 
the average of their understanding, but by being made 
the objects of love by their combination with events and 
epochs of history, with national traditions, with the monu¬ 
ments and dedications of an^stral faith and sseal, with 
memorial and symbolical observances, with the realizing 
intlncnces of social devotion, and above all, by early and 
hsi^itinil association with Acts of the Will, tlmra Religion 
is. There, however obscured by the hay and straw of 
human Will-worh, the foundation is safe. In that country, 
and under the pi’edorninance of such maxims the National 
Church is no mere It is the State itself in 

its Lntonsest federal union ; yet ut the same moment the 
Guardian and Representative of all personal Individuality. 
For the Church is the Shrine of Morality; and in Morality 
alone the citizen asserts and reclaims his personal inde¬ 
pendence, his integrity. Our outward acts are efficient, 
and most often possible, only by coalition. As an efficient 
power, the agent, is bnt a fraction of unity: he becomes 
an integer only in the recognition and performance of the 
Moral Law. Nevertheless it is most true (and a truth 
which cannot with safety bo ovci'looked) that morality as 
morality, has no existence for a people. It is either <ab- 
sorbed and lost in tho quicksands of prudential calculus, 
or it is taken up and transfigured into tho duties and 
mysteries of religion. And no wonder: since morality 
(including the personal being, the I am, as its subject) is 
itself a mystery, and the ground and supposibwm. of all 
other mysteries, relatively to man. 


^ APHORISM XII. 

Pailey not a Moralist. 

m 

Schemes of conduct, grounded on calculations of self* 
interest; or on the average consequences of actions, sup¬ 
posing them general; form a branch of Political Economy, 
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to whicli let all due honour be given. Thoir utility is not 
here questioned. !IJut however estimable within their own 
sphere, such schemes, or any one of them in psirticalar, 
may be, they do not belong to Moral Science, to which 
both in kind and purpose, they arc in all casesand, 
wlicn substituted for it, hostile. Ethics, or the Science of 
Morality, does indeed in no wise exclude the consideration 
of action ; but it contemplates the same in its originating 
spiritual source^ without rcfeiunco to space or time or 
sensible existence. Whatever springs out of the perfect 
law of freedom^ 'which exists only by its unity with the 
will of Clod, its inherence in tlio Word of God, and its 
communion with the Spirit of God— that (according to the 
principles of Moral Science) is good —it is light and 
righteousness and very truth. Whatever seeks to sepa¬ 
rate itself from the Divine Piinciple, and proceeds from a 
fiilse centre in the a^pnt’s particular will, is evil —a work 
of darkness and contradiction. It is sin and essential 
falsehood. Not the outward deed, constructive, de¬ 
structive, or neutral,—not the deed ns a possible object of 
the senses,—is the object of Ethical Science. For tliis is 
no compost, collectorium or inventory of single duties ; nor 
does it seek in the multitudinous sen, in the pre-determined 
waves, and tides and currents of nature that freedom, 
w^ch is exclusively an attribute of spirit. Like all other 
pure sciences, whatever it enuncintes, and whatever it con¬ 
cludes, it enunciates and concludes ahsolutdy. Strictness is 
its essential chnracter: nnd its first Proposition is, Whosoever 
shall keep* the whole law, and yet offend in one jioint, he is 
guilty of all. For as the Will or Spirit, the Source and 
Substance of Moral Good, is one and all in every part; so 
must it be the totality, the whole articulated series of single 
acts, taken as unity, that can alone, in the severity of 
science, bo recognised os the proper counterpart and ade¬ 
quate representative of a good Will. Is it in this or that 
limb, or not r.ithor in the whole body, the entire organismus 
that the law of life reflects itself ?—Much less, can 
the law of the Spirit work in fragments. 
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APHORISM Xllf. 

Wlierever there exists a permanent * learned class, 
having anthority and possessing the resjiect and confi¬ 
dence of the country ; and wherever the Science of Ethics 
is acknowledged, and taught ix this class as a regular part 
of a learned education, to its future members generally, but 
as the special study and indispensable ground-work of such 
astjare mtended for holy orders ;—there the Article of 
Original Sin will be an Axiote of Faith in all classes. 
Among tho learned an undisputed truths and with thu 
people a fact, whicli no man imagines it possible to deny : 
and the docirinc, thus inwoven in the faith of all, and co¬ 
eval with the consciousiioBH of each, will for each and alh 
possess a reality, mhjpclive indeed, yet virtually cquivaleut to 
that whicli wo intuitively give to the bbjects of our senses. 

With the Icaimed this will be the case, because the 
Article is the first—I had almost said, spoutaneous —^pro¬ 
duct of the application of moral science to history, of 
which it is the interpreter. A mystery in its own right, 
and by the necessity and essential character of its subject 
— (for the Will, like the Life, in every act and product 
pre-snpposes to itself, a Past always present, a Present that 
evermore resolves itself into a Past) — the doctrine* oi 
Original Sin gives to all the other mysteries of religion .n 
common basis, a connection of dependency, an intelligi 
bility of relation, and total harmony, that supersede ex¬ 
trinsic proof, "rhere is here that same proof from unity of 
purpose, that same evidence of symmetry, which, in the 

^ A loarncfl order must be supposed to consist of three cliis.'es. 
First, those who are employed in adding to the existing sum of power 
and knowledge. Second, and most numerous class, those whose office 
it is to diffuse tlirough the community at largo the practical J^esults of 
Bcihnce, and that kind and degree of knowledge and cultivation, which 
^r all is reciuisite or clearly useful. I'hird, the formers and iiwtmrtors 
of the second- in stdiools, halls, and universities, or through the medium 
of the press. Thu second class includes not only the parochial clergy, 
and all others duly ordained to the ministerial office; but likewise w 
the members of tine legal and medical professions, who have received a 
learned edacation under accredited and responsible tead^ers. [See ‘ The 
Chur^ and State,' p. 45, &c., third edition.—U. N. C.] 
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contomplat-ion of a human skeleton, flashed conviction on 
the mind of Galen, and kindled meditation into a hymn ot 
praise. * 

Menm/vhile the People, not goaded into doubt by the 
lessons and examples of tlicir teachers and superiors; not 
drawn away from the fixed stars of heaven, the form and 
magnitude of which are the same for the naked eye of tlio 
shepherd as for the telescope of tlie sage—from the im¬ 
mediate truths, 1 mean, of Benson and Conscience to an 
exercise to which they have not been trained,—of a faculty 
which has been imperfectly dc^^clo])cd,—on a Bubjoct%iot 
within the sphere of the fllculty, nor in any way amensiblq 
to its judgment;—the Pjeople will need no argmueiits to 
receive a doctrine confirmed by their own experience from 
Avithin and from without, and intimately blended with the 
most venerable trfiditions common to all races, and the 
traces of which linger in the latest twilight of civilization. 

Among the revulsions consequent on tho brute bewilder¬ 
ments of a Godless revolution, a great and active zeal for tho 
interests of religion may bo one. 1 dare not trust it, till I 
hiivo seen what it is that gives religion this interest, till I 
am satisfied that it is not the interests of this world; 
necessary and laudable interests, porliaps, but which may, I 
dare believe, be seenrod as elfcctually and more suitably by 
tbc piyidcnce of this world, and by this world’s powers 
and motives. At all events, I find nothing in the fashion 
of the day to deter me from adding, that the reverse of the 
preceding—that where religion is valued and patronized 
as a snp^ement of law, or an aid extraordinary of police ; 
where Moral Science is exploded as the mystic jargon of 
dark ages; where a lax System of Consequences, by which 
every iniquity on oarth may be (and how many have been!) 
denounced and defended with equal plausibility, is publicly 
and authoritatively taught as Moral Philosophy ; where the 
mysteries o^ religion, and truths supersensual, are either 
cut and squared for the comprehension of tho understand* 
ing, “the faculty judging according to sense,” or des¬ 
perately torn asunder from tho reason, nay, fanatically op¬ 
posed to it; lastly, where Private ^ Intcrprelation is every 

' The author of * The Statesman’s Manual ’ must be the most incon¬ 
sistent of men^if he can be justly suspected of a leaning to the llomisb 
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thin^ and the Church nothing —there tiie nyfiteiy of 
Original Sin will bo either rejected, or evaded, or perverted 
into the nionslTous fiction of Hereditary Sin,—guilt in¬ 
herited ; in the mystery of Bedoniption metaphors will bo 
obtruded for the real ity; and in the mysterious appur¬ 
tenants and symbols of Redemption (Regeneration, Grace, 
the Eucharist, and Spiritual Cummiiniou) the realities will 
be evaporated into metaphors.« 


ArnoRisi\f XIV, 

Leighton. 

As in great maps or pictures you will see the border 
decorated with meadows, fountains, flowers, and the like, 
rapreseuted in it, but in the middle yon have the main 
design: so amongst the works of God is it with the fore¬ 
ordained Redemption of Man. All his other works in the 
world, all the beauty of the creatures, the succession of ages, 
and the things that come to pass in them, are but as the 
border to this as the mainpiece. But as a foolish unskilful 

Church; or if it be necessary for him to repeat his fervent Amen to the 
wish and pniyer of our late good old King, that “every adnlt in the 
liritisU Empire should bo able to reml his Bible, and have Bible to 
read 1 ” Nevertheless, it may not be superfluous to dc(‘lare, that in thus 
protesting against the license of prnate interpretation, I do not menn to 
condemn the exercise or deny the right of individual judgment. 1 
condemn only the pretended right of every indi\idual, cupipetent and 
incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a .sense of his own, in opposition 
to the judgment of the Church, without knowledge of the originals or 
of the languages, the history, the customs, opinions, and controversies 
of the age and country in which they were written; and where the inter¬ 
preter judges in ignorance or contempt of uninteiTuptcd tradidun, the 
nnanimoiiB consent of Fathers and Councils, and tlie iiiiiversal Faith of 
the Church in all ages. It is not the attempt to form a judgment, which 
is here called in question; but the grounds, or rather ti^e no-^irounda oti 
which the judgment is formed and relied on 
^My fix^ prinuiple is: that a CuniSTiANUT without a Ciiuncii 
EXBRClfilNO Sl‘Ill]T17AL ALTHORITT IS VaNIVY AND DibBOLUTION, Aud 
my tliat when Popery is rushing in on us like an inundation, 

the nation wiH find it to be so. I say Popery ; for this too 1 hold fear a 
delusion, that Romanism or Soman Catholicism is separable firom 
Pupery. Almost as readily could I suppose a circle without a centre. 
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beholder, not discerning the excellency of the principal piece 
in snch maps or pictures, gazes only on the fair border, 
and goes no farther—thus do the greatest part of us as to 
this great Work of God, the redemption of our personal 
Being, and the re-union of the Human with the Divine, by 
and through the Divine Humanity of the Incarnate Word. 


APHORISM XT. 

Lutukh. 

It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing for thy* 
human strength, whosoever thou art (without God’s assis¬ 
tance), at such a time when Moses sotteth on thee with the 
Law (see Aphorism XII.),—when the holy Law written in 
thy heart accuseth and condemneth thee, forcing thee to a 
comparison of thy heart therewith, and convicting thee of 
the incompatiblencss of thy will and nature with Heaven 
and holiness and an immraiiate God — that then thou 
shouldest be able to be of such a mind as if no Ijaw nor 
sin had ever been ! I say it is in a mfinner impossible that 
a human creature, when he Iccleth himself assaulted with 
trials and temptations, and the conscience hath to do with 
God, and the tempted man knoweth that the root of tempta¬ 
tion i^ within him, should obtain such mastery over his 
thoughts as then to think no otherwise than that from 
everlasting nothing hath been but only and alone Christ, 
altogether Grace and Dcli'^crancc! 

Comment. 

In irrational agents, namely, the brute animals, the will is 
hidden or absorbed in tlie law. The law is their nature. In 
the original purity of a rational agent the uncorrupted will is 
identical wi4h the law. Nay', inasmuch as a Will perfectly 
identical with the Law is one with the divine Will, we may 
say, that in the unfallen rational agent the Will conslitutea 
the Law.' But it is evident that the holy and spiritual 

‘ In fewer words thus: For the brute animals, their nature is their law; 
—for what other third law can be imagined, in addition to the law or 
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power and light, wliiuh by a prolqpsia or anticipation we 
have named law, is a grace, an inward perfection, and 
without the commanding, binding and fiienacing character 
which belongs to a law, acting as a master or sovereign 
distinct from, and existing, as it were, extemslly for, the 
agent who is bound to obey it. Now this is St. Paul’s 
sense of the word; and on tliis he grounds his whole 
reasoning. Aud hence too ariset the obscurity and apparent 
paradoxy of several texts. That the Law is a Law for yon ; 
that it acts on the Will not in it; that it exercises an ngency 
fro-M wtJw'ut, by fear and coercion ; proves the corruption of 
your Will, find presupposes it. "Sin in this sense came by 
the law; for it has its essence, fis sin, in that counter- 
position of the holy principle to the will, which occneions 
this principle to be a law. Exactly (as in all other points) 
consonant with the Pauline doctrine is the assertion of John, 
when speaking of the re-adoption of the redeemed to be sons 
of God, and the consequent rosumptirfn (I had almost said 
rc-absoiption) of the Law into the Will (vofiov rikuov tov 
Tne ikevOepiaCf James i. 25.,)—ho says— For the law was 
given by Moses, but Grace and Ti'utli came by Jesus Christ. 
That by the Law St. Paul meant only the ceremonial law, 
is a notion that could oiiginate only in utter inattention to 
the whole strain and bent of the Apostle’s argument. 


APHORISM XVI. 

Leighton and CoiiEridge. 

Christ's death was both voluntary and violent. There 
was external violence: and that was the accompaniment, 
or at most the occasion, of his death. But there was in- 

nsture, and the law of reason ? Therefore: in irrational agents the 
law constitutes the will. In moral and rational agents the will oon- 
stitRtes, or ought to constitute, the law: I speak of ndbral agents, un- 
&llen. For the personal Will comprehends the idea, as a Reason, and it* 
l^es causative force to the ldea,as apractieal Reason. Bat Idea with the 
power of realising the same is a Law; or say:—the Spirit comprehends 
the Mhral Idea, by virtue of its rationality, and it gives to the Idea 
causative Power, as a Will: In every sense therefore, it eonstitwtes the 
Law, supplying both the Elements of which it consists—^namely, the 
Idea, and the realizing Power. « 
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temal willingness, the spiritual Will, tlio Will of the Spirit, 
and this was the proper cause. By this Spirit he was 
restored from death : neither indeed was it possible for him 
to be holden of it ; bemgpid to death m the fleshy hut quioJcened 
by the. Spirit, says St. Peter. But ho is likewise declared 
elsewhere to have died by that same Spirit, which hem, in 
opposition to the violence, is said to quicken him. Thus 
Hebrews ix. 14. Through fhe eternal Spirit he offered him- 
self. And even from Peter’s words, and without the 
epithet, eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that 
the Spirit, here opposed the ilesh, body or animal life, is 
of a higher nature and power than the individual soul* 
which cannot of itself return to re-inhabit or quicken the 
body. 

If these points were nic<‘ties, and an over-refining in 
doctrine, is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter 
and Paul, with the^uthor of the Fiijistle to the Hebrews, 
would have laid so great stress on flrem ? But the true 
life of Christians is to eye Christ in every step, of his life— 
not only as their Rule but as their Strength: looking to 
him as their Pattern both in doing and in suffering, and 
drawdrig power from him for going through both; being 
without him able for nothing. Take comfoii; then, thou 
that believest! It is he that lifts up the Soul from the Gates 
of Veodh: and he hath said, I will raise thee up at the last 
day. Thou that believest in him, believe him and take 
comfort. Yea, w'hcn thou art most sunk in thy sad appre¬ 
hensions, and he far off to thy thinking, then is ho nearest 
to raise ^d comfort thee: as sometimes it grows darkest 
immediately before day. 

APHORISM XVII. 

Leighton and Colkridoe. 

Would any of yon be cured of that common disease, the 
fear of death ? Yet this is not the right name of the 
disease, as a mere reference to our armies and navies is 
sufficient to prove : nor can the fear of death, cither as loss 
of life or pain of dying, he jusfly held a common disease. 
But would yon be cured of the fear and fearful questionings 
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connected witli the approach of death P Look this way, and 
you shall find more than you seek. Christ, the Word that 
was from the beginning and was ma^e flesh and dwelt 
among men, died. And he, who dying conquered death in 
his own person, conquered Sin, and Death which is the 
Wages of Sin, for thee. And of this thou mayest bo 
assured, if only thou believe in him, and love him. I need 
not add, keep his commandments: since where Faith and 
Love are. Obedience in its threefold character, as Effect, 
lie ward, and Ciiterion, follows by that moral necessity 
which is the highest form of freedom. The Grave is thy 
bed of rest, and no longer the cold bed: for thy Saviour 
has warmed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the Faithful that 
Christ descended into the grave, with especial confldcnce 
may we mcditaic on liis return from thence, quieJeened ty 
the Spirit: this being to those who are in him the certain 
pledge, yea, the effectual cause of thaf blessed resurrection, 
for whicli they themselves hope. There is that union be¬ 
twixt them and their Redeemer, that they shall rise by the 
communication and virtue of his rising ; not simply by his 
power —^for so the wicked likewise to their grief shall be 
raised: but they hy his life as their life. 

Comment 

On the three Preceding Aphorisms, 

To the reader, who has consented to submit his mind to 
my tempoiMiy guidance, and who permits me to r<igard him 
as my pupil, or junior fellow-student, 1 continue to address 
myself. Should he exist only in my imagination, let the 
bread float on the waters! If it be the Bread of Life, it will 
not have been utterly cast away. 

. Let us pause a moment, and review the road we have 
passed over usince the transit from Religious Morality to 
Spiritual Religion. My first attempt was tc> satisfy you, 
ttiat there is a Spiritual principle in Man,* and to expose 
the sophistry of the arguments in support of the contrary. 
Oar next step was to clear the rood of all counterfeits, 
by showing what is not the Spirit, what is not Spiritual 

^ Elements of Religious Fkilusopby, anlCf p. 88 —Ed. 
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Religion.’ Ai^d this was followed by an attempt to esta¬ 
blish a difForence in kind between religions truths and 
the deductions of ^pecnlatiro science; yet so as to prove, 
that tbe former are not only equally rational with the 
latter, but that they alone appeal to reason in the fulness 
and living reality of their power. This and the state 
of mind requisite for the formation of right; convictions 
I'espccting spiritual truthR,«afterwards employed our atten¬ 
tion. Having then enumemted the Articles of the Chris¬ 
tian Faith peauJiar to Christianity, I entered on the great 
object of the present work; namely, the removal of all wslid 
objections to these articles on grounds of right reason oi; 
conscience. Hut to render this practicable it was necessary, 
tirst, to presont each article in its true Scriptural purity, by 
exposure of the caricatiii'os of misinterpreters; and this, 
again, could not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed 
respecting the faculty entiiled to sit in judgment on such 
questions. 1 early foresaw, that my best chance (I will not 
say, of giving an insight into the surpassing worth and 
transcendent reasonableness of the Chi*istian scheme, but) 
of rendering the very question intelligible, depended on my 
success in determining the true nature and limits of the 
human Understanding, and in evincing its diversity from 
Reason. In pursuing this momentous subject, I was 
tempted in two or three instances into disquisitions, which 
if‘not T)eyond the comprehension, were yet unsuited to the 
taste, of the persons for whom the work was principally 
intended. Those, however, 1 have separated from the 
running text, and compre.SBed into notes. The reader will 
at worst, I hope, pass them by as a leaf or two of waste 
paper, willingly given by him to those for whom it may 
not be paper wasted. Nevertheless, I cannot conceal, thst 
the subject itself supposes, on the part of the re.idev, a 
steadiness in self-questioning^ a pleasure in referring to his 
own inward experience for the facts asserted by the author, 
which can o^ly be expected from a person who has fairly set 
his heart on arriving at clear and fixed conclusions in 
matters of Faith. But where this interest is felt, nothing 
more than a common capacity, with the ordinary advan¬ 
tages of education, is required for the complete comprehen* 

^ See antSf pp. 96—101 .-—Ed. 
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sion both of the orgiiTnont and the resuhl. Let bnt one 
thoughtful hour bo devoted to the pages 143-165. In all 
that follows, the reader will find no difficuli^ in under- 
standing the author’s meaning, whatever he may have in 
adopting it. 

The two great moments of the Christian Beligiou are, 
Original Sin and Itedcmpiion; ihai the Ground, this the 
Superstructure of our faith. T,]io former I have exhibited, 
first, according to the scheme of the Westminster Divines 
and the Synod of Dor!;; then, according to the ^ scheme of 

* To escape the consequences of this .scheme, some Arminian divines 
have assorted that the penalty inflicted on Adam, and continued in his 
posterity, was simply the loss of immortality, Death as the utter extinc¬ 
tion of personal Being: immortality being regarded by them (and not, I 
think, without good reason) ns a siijiornatiiral attribute, and its loss 
therefore involved in the forfoiturc of siipernatiiml graces. This theory 
has its golden side; and as a private opinion, is said to have the coun¬ 
tenance of more than one dignitary of our Chnpch, whose general ortho¬ 
doxy is beyond impeachment. For Iieru the •penalty I'Cholvcs itbelf into 
the and this the natural and iiatvrally inevitable conse¬ 

quence of Adam’s crime. For Adam, indeed, it was a positive punish¬ 
ment : a punishment of his guilt, the justice of which who could have 
dared aiTaign ? While for the Offspring of Ailam it was simply a not 
super-adding to their nature the privilege l>y winch the original man 
was contra-distinguished from tlic brute creation—u mere negation, of 
which they had no more right to complain than any other species 
of animals. God m this view appears only in his attribute of nicanty, 
as averting by su{)eriiatiiral lnteipo.sition a consequence naturally ineri- 
table. This is the golden side of the theory. But if we approach to 
it from the opposite direction, it first excites a Just scruple, from the 
countenance it scorns to give to the doctrine of Materialism. I'he sup¬ 
porters of this scheme do not, I prcsimic, contend, that Adam’s offspring 
would not have been born men^ but have formed a new species of beasts! 
And if not, the notion of a raiional, and self-conscious soul, perishing 
utterly with the dissolution of the organized body, seems to require, nny, 
almost involves, the opinion that the soul is a quality or accident of the 
body—a mei'e bamiony resulting from organization. 

But let this pass unquestioned. Whatever else the descendants of 
Adam might have been without the intercession of Christ, yet (this in¬ 
tercession having been eflectually mode) they are now^^endowed with 
soub that are not extinguished together with the matoriu body. Now 
uplaaa those divines teach likewise tho Bomish figment of Purgatory, 
and to an extent in which the Church of Borne herself would denounce 
the doctrine as an impious heresy : unless they hold, that a punishment 
temporary and remedial is the wvrst evil that the impenitent nave to ap¬ 
prehend in a future state; and that the spii itnal Death declared and 
fei^ld by Christ, the d&Uh eternal WMrt the wormjnewr diet, is 
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a contemporary Arminian divine; and lastly, in contrast 
with both schemes, I have placed what I firmly believe to 
be the Scripiural. iense of this article, and vindicated its 
entire conformity with reason and experience. I now pro¬ 
ceed to the other momentons article—from the necessi¬ 
tating Occasion of the Christian Dispensation to Christianity 
itself. For Christianity and Redemption are equivalent 
terms. And here my Convnent will be comprised in a few 
sentences: for 1 confine my views to the one object of 
clearing this awful mystery from those too current misre¬ 
presentations of its n.'itnre and import that have la^ it 
open to scruples and objections, not to such as shoot forl^ 
from an unbelieving heart—(against these a sick bed will 
bo a more effectual antidote than all tlie argument in tlio 
world)—but to such scruples as have their birth-place in 
the iHsason and moral sense. Not that it is a mystery— 

neither Death nor 0161 * 0 ^, but a certain quantum of 8ii(Tcring in a state 
of faith, hope, and pi’ogressiTG amendment— nnlc^s they g«) these longtha 
(and the divines here iiitondud are orthodox Clnirchnien, men who 
would not knowingly advance even a step on the road towards them)— 
then I fear, that any advantage their theory miglit possess over the 
Calvinistic seheme in the article of Ongin.'il Sin, would be dearly pur- 
cliased by increased diflieultics, and an ultra-Calviiiistie narrowness in the 
article of Kedemption. I at least find it impossible, with my present 
human feelings, not to imagine utlicrwiso than that even in heaven it 
would be a fearful thing to know, that in order to my elevation to a lot 
iil^inilely more desirable than by nature it would have boon, the lot of so 
vast a multitude had been rendered infinitely more calamitous; iind 
that my felicity had been purchased by the everlasting misery of the 
majority of my fellow men, who if no redemption had been provided, 
after nilioriting tho pains and pleasures of earthly existence during the 
niiinlicredlioui's, and tliu few and evil—evil yet few —days of the years 
of their mortal life, would have fallen asleep to wake no more,—would 
have sunk into the dreamless sleep of tho grave, and have been as tho 
murmur and theplaint,and the exult iiigswcll and the sharpscream, which 
the unequal gust of yesterday snatched from the strings of a wind-hsrp! 

In another place I have ventured to question the spirit and tendency 
of Taylor’s work on Kcpentaiice. * Hut I ought to have added, that to 
diacoi er and kepp the true medium in expounding and applying the Effi¬ 
cacy of Christ^Cross and Passion, is beyond comparison the most diffi¬ 
cult and delicate point of practical divinity—and that which especially 
needs a guidance from above. 

* Perhaps in his** Unum Necessarinm; or the Dnctrlneand Practice 
of Repentance,” part of his ** Notes on Jeremy Taylor,” pp. 295—3^5, 
V. iii., of (he *^lemaiu8,’ 1838.—Ei>. 
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not that U passdJi all tmderstcmdmg ;—if the doctrine be 
more than an hyperbolical phrase, it must do so}—bnt that 
it is at variance with the Law revealed'in the conscience; 
that it contradicts our moral instincts and intuitions —fhu is 
the difficulty, which alone is worthy of an answer. And 
what better way is there of correcting the misconceptions 
than by laying open the source and occasion of them ? 
What surer way of removing the scruples and prejudices, 
to which these misconceptions have given rise, than by pro¬ 
pounding the mystery itself — namely the Kedemi^ive Act, 
as the transcendent Game of Salvation—in the express and 
definite words, in which it was enunciated by the Kedeemer 
himself ? 

Bnt here, in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, 
I interpose a view of redemption ss appropriated by faith, 
coincident with Leighton’s, though for the greater part ex¬ 
pressed in my own words. This I propose as the right 
view. Then follow a few sentences transcribed from Field 
(an excellent divine of the reign of James I., of whose 
work on the Church it would be difficult to speak too 
highly) ^ containing the questions to be solved, and which is 
numbered, as an Aphorism, rather to preserve the uni¬ 
formity of appearance, than as being strictly such. Then 
follows the Comment: as part and commencement of which 
the Re.ider will consider the two paragraphs of pp. 135,136, 
written for this purpose and in the foresight of the present 
inquiry: and 1 entreat him therefore to begin the Common fa 
by re-perusing these. 


APHORISM XVin. 

Stedfast hy Faith. This is absolutely necessary for re¬ 
sistance to the Evil Principle. There is no standing out 
without some firm ground to stand on: and this Faith 
alone supplies. By Faith in the Love of Ohiisfa the power 
pf Cod becomes ours. When the soul is beleaguered by 
enemies, weakness on the walls, treachery at the gates, 
and corruption in the citadel, then by Faith she says— 

^ See also Notes on Field on the Charch ” (1828), in Coleridge’s 
tiemains,’ 1838, v. iii., pp. 57—92 .—Ed. 
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Lamb of Godj^slain from the foandatiou of the World! 
thou art my strength ! I look to thee for deliverance ! 
And thus she overcomes. The pollution (miasma) of sin 
is precipitated by his blood, the power of sin is conquered 
by his Spirit. The Apostle says not—stedfast by your 
own resolutions and purposes ; but— stedfast hy faith. Kor 
yet stedfast in your Will, but stedfast in the faith. We 
are not to be looking to, or brooding over ourselves, either 
for accusation or for con^dence, or (by a deep yet too 
frequent self-delusion) to obtain the latter by making a 
merit to ourselves of the former. But we are to look to 
Christ and him crucified^ The Law that is very ni^ te 
thee, even in thy heart; the Law that condemneth and hath 
no promise; that stoppeth the guilty Past in its swift 
flight, and maketh it disown its name; the Law will 
accuse thee enough. Linger notin the Justice-court, listen¬ 
ing to thy indictment! Loiter not in waiting to hear the 
Sentence ! No ! Anticipate the verdict! Appeal to Ccesar ! 
Haste to the King for a pardon ! Struggle thitherward, 
though in fetters; and cry aloud, and collect the whole 
remaining strength of thy Will in tlie outcry— I believe ! 
hm'd! help my tmbelhf! Disclaim all right of property 
in thy fetters. Say, that they belong to the old man, and 
that thou dost but carry them to the Grave, to be buried 
with their owner! Pix thy thought on what Christ did, 
what Christ suffered, what Christ is—as if thou wouldst fill 
the hollowness of thy Soul with Christ! If he emptied 
himself of gloiy to become sin for thy salvation, must not 
thou be emptied of thy sinful Self to become HighteousnesB 
in and through his agony and the eJfectivo merits of his 
Cross P ' By what other means, in what other form, is it 

^ Qod man\ffstsd in the flesh is Eternity in the form of Time. But 
Eternity in relation to Time is the absolute to the conditional, or the 
real to the apparent, and Kedemption must partake of Imth ;—always 
perfected, for it is a Fiat of the Eternal j—continuous, for it is a process 
in relation to Aan ; the former, the alone objectively, and therefore 
unironedly, true. That Kedemption in an opus perfeetvm, a finished 
work, the claim to whieh is conferred in Baptism; that a Christian 
cannot speak or think as if his Kedemption by the blood, and his Justifi¬ 
cation by the Righteousness of Christ alone, were future or oontingeikt 
events, but mnst Doth say and think, 1 have been redeemed, 1 am justi¬ 
fied ; lastly, that for os many as are received into his Church by baptism, 
• e 
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possible for thee to stand in the presence o^.tbe Holy Ono ? 
with what mind wouldst thou come before God, if not with 


Christ has condemned sin in the flesh, has made it dead in laWy that 
is, no longer imputable as guilty has destroyed the objective reedity 
of sin:—these are truths, which all the Rcfbrmcd Churches, 
Swedish, Danish, Erangelical, (or Lutheran,) the Heformed (the Cal- 
rinistic in mid-Germany, France, and Geneva, so called,) lastly, the 
Church of England, and the Church of Scotland—nay, the best and 
most learned divines of the Komnn' Catholic Church have united in 
upholding as most certain and necessary articles of faith, and the 
effectual pre&cking of which Luther declares to be the appropriate 
criterion, sian/U vel cadentw Ectlcms. The Church is standing or 
falling, ai^ording os this doctrine is supported, or overlooked, or oounter- 
vened. Nor has the contrary doctrine, according to which the bap¬ 
tised are yet, each itidivitUmlly, to be called, converted, and chosen, 
with all the corollaries from this assumjttion, the watching for signs and 
sensible assurances, “ tho frames,” and “ the states,” and “ the feelings,” 
and the sudden conversions,” the contagious fovcr-boils, of the (most 
unfitly, so called) Evangelicals, and Arminian Methodists of the day, 
been in any age taught or coiiiitenunced by any known and accredited 
Christian Church, or by any body and succession of learned divines. 
On tho other hand it has rai'cly happened, that the Church has not 
been troubled by pharisaic and fanatical individuals, who have sought, 
by working on the fears and feelings of tho weak and unsteady that 
celebrity, which tlicy could not obtain by learning and orthodoxy: and 
alar ! so subtle is the poison, and so malignant in its operation, that it 
is almost hopeless to attempt the cure of any person, once infected, 
more particularly when, as most often happens, the patient is a woman. 
Nui* does Luther in his numerous and admirable discourses on this 
jioint, conceal or palliate the difficulties, which the carnal ^ind, that 
works under many and different disguises, tlirows in the way to 
prevent the laying linn hold of the truth. One most mischievous and 
very popular mis-belief must be cleared away in the first instance—the 
presumptiun, J iiiciin, tliat whatever is not quite simple, and what any 
plain body can uiideivstaiid at the first hearing, cannot be of neceesary 
belief, or among the fundamental articles or essentials of Christian 
faith. A docile, cbild-hke mind, a deference to the authority of the 
Churches, a presumption of the truth of doctrines that have been ra- 
ceived and taught as true by Uie whole Church in all times j reliance on 
the positive declarations of the Apostle—in short, all the convictions of 
tlm truth of a doctrine that ore previous to a pi rfbil; insigM into its 
triTth, because these convictions, with the affections and dispositious 
accompanying them, are tlie very means and conditions of attaining to 
that insight—and study of, and quiet meditation on, them, with a gradual 
growth of spiritual knowledge, and earnest prayer for its increase; all 
these, to each and all of which the young Christian is so repeatedly and 
fervently exhorted by St. Fuul, are to be superseded, because, forswtb, 
truths needful for all men, must be quite simple and easy, and adapted 
to the capacity of all, even of the plainest and dullest understanding I 
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the mind of Hjpi, in whom aUme God loveth the world ? 
With good advice, perhaps, and a little assistance, thon 
wouldst rather clea|LBe and patch up a mind of thy own, 
and offer it as thy admission-rigMt thy qualification, to Him 
who charged his angels wiih folly ! ^ Oh ! take connsel 
of thy Boason! It will show thee how impossible it is, that 
even a world should merit the love of Eternal Wisdom and 
all sufficing Beatitude, otherwise than as it is contained in 
that all-perfect Idea, in whi&h the Supremo Spirit contem- 
plateth itself and the plenitude of its infinity—the Only- 
Begotten before all ages ! the hdoved SoUj in whom the Father 
is indeed well pleased ! 

And as the Mind, so the B(jdy with which it is to be 
clothed! as the Indweller, so the House in which it is to 
be the Abiding-place! * There is but one wedding- 
garment, in which we can sit down at the marriage-feast 
of Heaven: and that is the Bridegroom’s own gift, when 

Whtit cannot bo pfjured all%.t mice on h mnii, c:in only be snpurerogutory 
drops fi'om the emptied .tliowvr-batli of rclig'iutis hiiatruction! But 
surely, the inoro rational inlcrenuo wi)iil(l be, that the faith, which is to 
sale the whole man, must haie its roots and justifying grounds in the 
very depths of our being. And he who can road the ^^'ntlngs of the 
Apostles, John and Paul, without finding in almost every page a con¬ 
firmation of this, must have Iixikod at them, as at the sun in an eclipse, 
through blackened glasses. 

' Job iv. 18 .—Ed. 

‘ St. F^ul blends Imth forms of expression, and asserts the same doc- 
trind when speaking of the cdesftal body provided fur the new num in 
the spiritual llesh and hlood, (that i.s, the informing pov\cr and vivifio 
life of the incarnate Word : for the BK>od is the Life, and the Flesh 
the Power)—when speaking, I say, of this celestial bodtj, as a house not 
made with hamdsy eternal %n the heaven'i, y^t}aroxi^\t down to us, made 
appropriable by faith, and ours —he adds,/br in this uiNhlt/ house (that 
is, this mortal life, as the inward principle or energy of oiir Tabernacle, 
or outward and sensible body) we groan, eamesfly desiring to he clothed 
upon with our house which is from hiuven: not that we uHiuld be unclothed, 
hut clothed upon, that mortality might he swallowed up of life. 1 Cor. 
V, 1' ‘1 . 

The four last words of the first verse {eternal in the heavens) compared 
with the ooncJusiifh of v. 2, {which is from heaven) present a coincidence 
with John iii. 13, “ And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he 
that came down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which is in 
heaven,” [Would not the coincidence be more apparent, if the words 
of John had been remicred word for word, even to a disregard of the 
English idiom, and with what would be servile and superstitious fidelity 
in the translation of a common classio ? I can see no reason why tlw’ 
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he gave himself for ns that we might live (in him and he in 
ns. There is bnt one robe of Bighteousnes> even the 

( 

oMtis, so frequent in St. John, should not be rendered literally, no one; 
and there niti> be a reason why it should. I have some doubt likewise 
respecting the omission of the definite articles Tbvj t<w, rw — and a 
greater, us to the & <5v, both in this place and in John i. 18, being 
adequately rendered by <iur iohich is. What sense some of the 
Greek Fathers nttached to, or inferrqfl from, St. Paul's in the lieavenSi 
the theological student (and to theologians is this note principally 
addressed) ^ny find in Waterlaiid’s Letters to a Country Clergyman— 
a divine, whose judgment and strong sound sense are as unquestion¬ 
able as bis Icuruiug and orthodoxy. A clergyman in full orders, 
who has ne\er reail the works of Ihjl] and Wnierland, has a duty yet 
to iici'forin.] 

J.et it not be objected, that, forgetful of my own professed aversion 
to allegoric il interpretations, 1 haie, in tliis note, fallen into *‘the fond 
humour of the mystic divines, and ullegoriscrs of Holy Writ.” • There 
IS, believe me, a wide difference between eymbolical and allegorical. If 
1 say that the flesh and blood (corjiue noinncnon) of the Incarnate Word 
are power and life, 1 say likewise that this mysterious power and life 
are verily and adually the flesh and blood of Christ. Tftcy are the 
allegorizers, who turn the 6th chapter of the Gosjiel according to St. 
John,—<Ae hard saying^—who can hear it ?—after whicli time many of 
Christ’s disciples, uho had been eye-witnesses of his mighty miracles, 
who had heard the suldiine morality of Ins Sermon on the Mount, had 
gloiified God for tlio wisdom which they had heard, and hod been pre- 
paiYMl to acknowledge. This is tndeed the Christy —wont back and walked 
no tnoi'c with him!—the hard sayings, which even tub Twelve were not 
yet competent to understand farther than that they vi ere to be spiritually 
understood j and which the cliief of the Apostles wns conteiiii to rereivo 
with an imjilicit and aiiticipative faith!— they^ I repeat, are the allc- 
gorizers who moralize these hard sa} ings, these high words of mystery, 
into aliyqx'rliolicnl metaphor per ctr/t/cAmwi, which only means a bcdief 
of the doctrine which Paul believed, an obedience to the l^w, respecting 
which Paul was hlamrlrs'f, before the voice called him on the road to 
Damascus! What every parent, every humane preceptor, would do 
when a child had oiisundcrstood a metaphor or apolngitc in a literal 
sense, w'e all know. Hut the meek and merciful Jesus suffered many of 
aiis disciples to fall off from eternal life, when, to retain them, he had 
only to say,—O )'e simple-ones.! why are ye offended ? My words, indeed, 
sennd strange; but I mean no more than what you have often and oftnn 
heard from me before, with doliglit and entire acqqjescence !—thredai 
*Jvdmts! Non ego. It is sufliciont for me to know that I have used tlie 
langnam of Paul and John, as it was understood and interpreted 
Jiistin^artyr, Tertullian, Xrenuius, and (if he does not err) by the whole 
Cbri^ian Church then existing. 


* See Introductory Aphorisms, xxix., p. 19.—)3i>. 
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Spiritual Body/formed by the assimilativ-o power of faith 
for whoever eateth the flesh of the Sou of Man and driiiketh 
his blood. Did Ch^st come fi'om Heaven, did the Son of 
God leave the glory which he had vjith his Father before 
the world hegan^ only to shmv ua a way to life, to teach 
truths, to tell us of a resurrection ? Or saith lie not, I am 
the way—I am the truth—I am the Resurrection and the 
Life? • 

APHORISM XTX. 

'f'iRT.n. 

The Romanists teach th:it sms committed after baptism 
(that is, for the immense raajorityof Christians having Chris¬ 
tian parents, all their sins from the cradle to the grave) 
are not so remitted-foi* Christ’s sake, but that wo must suffer 
that extremity of piftiishmcnt which they deserve; and 
therefore cither wo must afflict ourselves in such sort and 
degree of extremity as may answer the demerit of our sins, 
or be punished by God, here or in the world to come, in 
such degree and sort that hi.s .lustiee may be satisfied. 
[As the eneijsted vemm, or j^oisoH-bag, beneath the Addoys 
fang, so does this doctrine lie beneath the tremendous jiower 
of the Itomish Hierarchij. The demnrnlLing injluence of 
th'iif dogma, and that it curdled the verg life-blood in the 
veins of Christendom, it was given, to I/uther beyond all men 
since Faul to see, feel, and promulgaie. And yet in his 
large Treaiise on Repentance, hoiv near to the spirit of this 
doctrime—even to the very walJs and gates of Babylon—was 
Jerem/y Taylor driven, in recoiling from the fanatwal extremes 
of the opposite error .'] But they that are orthodox, teach 
that it is injustice to require the p\yment of one debt 
twice. * * * It is no less absurd to say, as tbe Papists do, 
that our satis|action is required as a condition, without 
which OhrisVs satisfaction is not applicable unto us, than to 
say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and He, to whom it 
was due, aocepteth of the same payment on the condition 
that John pay it himself also. * * • The satisfaction of 
Christ is communicated and applied unto us without, 
suffering the punishment that sin deserveth, land essentially 
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imoVoeth^'l apon the condition, of onr faith and repentance. 
[To which I would add : Without faith thoro is no power 
of repentance: without a commencing Repentance no power 
to faith; and that it is in the power of the will either 
to repent or to have faith in the Gospel sense of the words, 
is itself a consequence of the redemption of mankind, a 
free gift of the Kedecmer: the guilt of its rejection, the 
refusing to avail oui'selves of the power, being all that we 
can consider as exclusively attributable to our own act.] ‘ 

it 

COMMEIVT. 

{Containing on Applicatimi of the Principlcft laid down 

hi pp. 135, 136 ) 

Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of g^ilt, through the 
redemptive power of Christ’s love, and of his perfect 
obedience during his voluntary assiSmption of humanity, 
is expressed, on account of the resemblance of the con¬ 
sequences in both cases, by the payment of a debt for 
another, which debt the payor had not himself incurred. 
Now the impropriation of this metaphor—(that is, the taking 
it literally) by trausferring the sameness from the con¬ 
sequents to the antecedents, or inferring the identity of 
the causes from a resemblance in the effects—this is the 
point on which I am nt issue: and the view or schemO of 
redemption grounded on tliis confusion I believe to be 
altogether un-Scriptural. 

Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could better 
exemplify the species of sophistry noticed in p. 147, as the 
Aristotelean per ('//lame eh dXXo ye roc, or clandestine passing 
over into a diverse kind. The purpose of a metaphor is to 
illustrate a something less known by a partial identification 
of.it with some other thing better understood, or at least 
more familiar. Now the article of Redemption may be 
considered in a two-fold relation—in relation to the antece* 
dentj that is, the Redeemer’s act as the efficient cause and 
condition of redemption; and in relation to the conseqvmtf 
that is, the effects in and for the Redeemed. Now it is the 

' Dr. Richard Field’s ** Of the Church,” folio ed,, Oxford, 1628, 
p. 5B.-~£n. I 
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latter relation, fti whicli the subject is treated of, set forth, 
expanded, and enforced by St. Paul. The mysterious act, 
the operative cause is tranacend&nJt. Factum eatj and 
beyond the information contained in the enunciation of the 
Factj it can be characterized only by the consequences. It 
is the consequences of the Act of Redemption, which the 
zealous Apostle would bring home to the minds and affec¬ 
tions both of Jews and gentiles. Now the Apostle’s 
opponents and gsiinsayers wore principally of the former 
cl.iss. They were Jews: not only Jews unconverted, but 
such as had partially received the Gospel, and \ii4io, 
sheltering their national prejudices under the pretended 
authority of Christ’s original apostles and i<he Church in 
Jerusalem, set themselves up against Paul as followers of 
Cephas. Add too, that Paul himself was a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; intimately versed in the Jews^ religion above 
mawy, his equalsy m his ow7i 7iatwnf and above measure 
zealous of the fraditiofis of his fathei's. It might, therefore, 
have been anticipated, that his reasoning would receive 
its outward forms and language, that it Avould take its 
predominant colours, from his own past^ and his oppo> 
nents’ present, habits of thinking; and that his figures, 
images, analogies, and references would be taken preferably 
from objects, opinions, events, and ritual observances ever 
uppermost in the imaginations of his own countrymen. 
And sifth we find them ;—^yet so judiciously selected, that 
the prominent forms, the figures of most frequent recur¬ 
rence, are drawn from points of belief and practice, forms, 
laws, riteg and customs, that then prevailed through the 
whole Roman world, and were common to Jew and Gentile. 

Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select 
points better suited to this purpose, as being equally familar 
to all, and yet having a special interest for the Jewish 
converts, than those are from which the learned Apostle 
has drawn the four principal metaphors, by which he 
illustrates thefblessed consequences of Christ’s redemption 
of mankind. These aiH): 1. Sin-offerings, saciifical expia¬ 
tion. 2. Reconciliation, atonement, iraraXXay^.^ 3. Ran- 

' This word occurs but once in the New Testament, Romms v. 
11, the marginal rendering being reeonoiliaHon, The personal noun,, 
caraWojcnlC} is jtiH in use with the modera Greeks for a money-changer. 
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Rom from slavery, Bodemption, the baying' back again, or 
being bought back. 4. Satisfaction of a creditor's claims 
by a payment of the debt. To one or ither of these four 
heads all the numerous forms and exponents of Christ's 
mediation in St. Paul’s writings maybe referred. And the 
very number and variety of the words or periphrases used 
,)y him to express one and the same thing fui*nish the 
strongest presumptive proof, that all alike were used meta- 
j^horicalhf. [In the following notation, let the small letters 
represent the effects or cousequefneesj and the capitals the 
effiAent causes or an/eretievts. Whether by causes we mean 
acts or agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a tram- 
r&ndent^ that is, a caiis(3 beyond our comprehension and not 
within the sphere of sensible expeinence; and on the other 
hand, let A, U, C, and D represent each some one known 
and familiar cause, in reference to some single and charsc- 

ur one who takes the rlebased currency, so gei;.eral in countries iimler a 
despotic or other dishonest goveniniGiit, in exchange fur sterling coin 
or bullion; the piirchuscr ]>a> ing the mtaXlage^ that is, the difference. In 
the elder Greek writers, the verb means io exchange for an apposite^ as, 
KOTdSXaaafTO rt)v toIq aramuratg .— lie exchanged within him 

self enmity for friendship, (that is, he reconciled himself) with his party; 
—or, os we say, made it up witli them, tin idiom which (with wliatever 
loss of dignity) gives the exact force of the word. He made up the 
difference. The Hebrew word of very fvetjiient occurrence in the l^en- 
taleuch, which we render by the siih-stantive, oitimement^ has its radical 
or visual image, in exmher, pitch. Gen. vi. 14: Thou sh/^t pUcUUwUlin 
and without imth pticn. Hence to unite, to fill up a breach, nr leak, the 
word expressing both the aef^ namely, the bringing together what hod been 
previously separated, and the meane, or material, by which the ).e-iiniun 
is effected, as in our English \ erbs, to caulk, to solder, to pay or pay 
(from poix, pitch), and the Erench suivtr. Thence, metaphorically, 
rxpiatton, the piacula having the same root, and being grounded nii 
another property nr use of gums and resins, the supposed ebanshg 
powers of their fumigation. Numhers viii. 21: made atonement for 
the Levites to cleanse them.” —Lastly (or if we are to believe the Hebrew 
Lexicons,properly and most fregueully) it means ransom. But if by proper 
the'fnterpreters mexn primary and radical, the assertion does not need a 
copfutation: all radicals belonging to one or other of three classes. 1. 
Inteijections, or sounds expressing sensutions or passions. 2. Imitations 
of sounds, as splash, roar, wbia, &c. 3. and principally, visual images, 

objects of sight. But as to frequency, in all the niunerous (fifty, 1 
believe,) instances of the word in the Old Testament, I have not found 
one in which it can, nr at least need, be rendered by ransom.: though 
lieyond all doubt ransom is used in the Epistle to Timothy, as an 
tquivaleHt term. , 
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teristic effect: ffamely, A in reference to k, B to 1, C to m, 
and D to n. Then 1 saj- X + k 1 m n is in different places 
expressed byA + kf B + 1; C + na; 11 + n-—And these I 
should call metaphorical exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloved Disciple, who leaned on the 
Lord’s bosom, the Bvangelist Kara wcvpa^ that is, accord¬ 
ing to the Spirit^ the inner and substantial truth of the 
Christian creed—John, r^ording the Redeemer’s own 
words, enunciates the fact itself, to the full extent in which 
it is enuneiable for the human mind, simply and without 
a/ny metaphor^ by identifying it in. kiml with a fact of hoarly 
occurrence —eupressivg it, t say, by a familiar fact the s.imo 
in kind with that intended, though of a far lower dignity ;— 
by a fact of every man’s experience, known to all, yet not 
'better understood than the fact described by it. In the 
Redeemed it is a re-generationy a birth, a. spiritual seed 
impregnated and evolved, the germinal principle of a higher 
and enduring life, df a spiritual life—that is, a life the 
actuality of which is not dependent on the material body, 
or limited by the cirenm stances and processes indispensable 
to its organization and subsistence. Briefly, it is the 
differential of immortality, of which the assimilative power 
of faith and love is the integrant, and the life in Christ the 
integration. 

But even this would be an impci'fect statement, if wo 
oiditte*3. the awful truth, that besides that dissolution of 
our earthly tabernacle which we call death, there is another 
death, not the mere negation of life, but its positive oppo¬ 
site. And as there is a mystery of life and an assimilation 
to the principle of life, even to him who is the Life; so is 
there a mystery of death and an assimilation to the principle 
of evil; a fructifying of the corrupt seed, of which- death 
is the germination. Thus the regeneration to spiritual 
life is at the same time a redemption from the spiritual 
death. , 

Bespeoting the redemptive act itself, and the Divine 
Agent, we know from revelation that he was made a quicken¬ 
ing (i^uoiroiovv, life-making') spirit: and th.at in order to this 
it was necessary, that God should be manifested in the flesh, 
that the Eternal Word, through whom and by whom the 
world the order, beauty, and sustaining law of 
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visible natures) was and is, should be made flesh, assume 
our humanity personally, fulfil all righteousness, and so 
suffer and so die for us as in dying to conquer death for as 
many as should receive him. More than this, the mode, the 
possibility, we are not competent to know. It is, as hath 
been already observed concerning the primal act of apostacy, 
J> mystery by the necessity of the subject—a mystery, which 
at all events it will be time enough for us to seek and 
expect to understand, when we understand the mystery of 
our natural life, and its conjunction with mind and will and 
porsDual identity. Even the truths that are given to us to 
know, we can know only through- faith in the spirit. They 
are spiritual things which must be spiritually discerned. 
Such, however, being the means and the effects of our 
Redemption, well might the fervent Apostle associate it 
with whatever was eminently dear and precious to erring 
and afflicted mortals, and (whei*e no expression could be 
commensurate, no single title be other Chan imperfect) seek 
from similitude of effect to describe the superlative boon by 
successively transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the 
name of each several act and ordinance, habitually con¬ 
nected in the minds of all his hearers with feelings of joy, 
confidence, and gratitude. 

Do you rejoice when the atonement made by the priest 
has removed the civil stain from your name, restored you 
to your privileges as a son of Abraham, and replaced ydu 
in the respect of your brethren?—Here is an atonement 
which takes away a deeper and worse stain, an eating 
canker-spot in the very heart of your personal being. This, 
to as many as receive it, gives the privilege to become sons 
of God {John i. 12'); this will admit you to the society of 
angels, and insuie to you the rights of brotherhood with 
spirits made perfect.— {Heh. xii. 22.) Here is a sacrifice, 
a sin-offering for the whole world: and a High Priest, who 
is indeed a Mediator, who not in type or shadow but in very 
trttth and in his own right stands in the place of Man to 
God, and of God to Man; and who receives as a Judge 
what he offered as an Advocate. 

' Would you be grateful to one who had ransomed you 
from slavery under a bitter foe, or who brought yon out of 
captivity P Here is redemption from a far dii^ slavery, the 
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slavery of sin unto death; and he, who gave himself for 
the ransom, has taken captivity captive. 

Had yon by you^ own fault alienated yourself from your 
best, your only sure friend;—^had you, like a prodigal, cast 
yourself out of your father’s house;—would you not love 
the good Samaritan, who should reconcile yon to your 
friend ? Would you not prize above all price the inter¬ 
cession, which had brought you back from husks, and the 
tending of swine, and restored you to your father’s arms, 
and seated you at your father’s table P 

Had you involved yourself in a heavy dfjBT for ce^in 
gew-gaws, for high seasontd meats, and intoxicating drinks, 
and glistering apparel, and in default of payment had made 
yourself over as a bondsman to a hard creditor, who it was 
foreknown, would enforce the bond of judgment to the last 
tittle;—witli what emotions would you not receive the glad 
tidings, that a stranger, or a friend whom in the days of 
your wantonness you had neglected and reviled, had paid 
the DEBT for you, had made satisfaction to your creditor ? 
But you have incuri’ed a debt of Death to the Byil Nature ! 
you have sold yourself over to Sin ! and relatively to 
and to all i/our means and resources, the seal on the bond is 
the seal of necessity ! Its stamp is the nature of evil. But 
the stranger has appeared, the forgiving friend has come, 
even J^e Son of God from heaven: and to as many as have 
fmth in his name, I say—the Debt is paid for you. The 
Satisfaction has been made. 

Now to simplify the argument and at the same time to 
bring the question to the test, we will confine our attention 
to the figure last mentioned, viz. the satisfaction of a debt. 
Passing by our modern Alogi who find nothing but meta¬ 
phors in either Apostle, let ns suppose for a moment with 
certain divines, that our Lord’s words, recorded by John, 
and which in all places repeat and assort the same analogy, 
are to be regarded as metaphorical; and that it is the 
varied expressions of St. Paul that are to be literally inter¬ 
preted :—for example, that sin is, or involves, an infinite 
debt, (in the proper and law-court sense of the word debt) 
—a debt owing by us to the vindictive justice of God the 
Father, which can only be liquidated by the everlasting 
misery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of sufEer- 
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ing equal to this. Likewise, that God the ^Father by hia 
absolute decree, or (as some divines teach) through the 
necessity of his unchangeable justice, had determined to 
ozact the full sum; which must, therefore, be paid either 
by ourselves or by some other in our name uid behalf. 
But besides the debt which all mankind contracted in and 
.through Adam, as a homo puhlicits, even as a nation is bound 
by the acts of its head or its plenipotentiary, every man 
(say these divines) is an insolvent debtor on his own score. 
In this fearful })redicament the Son of God took compassion 
on mankind, and resolved to pay the debt for ns, and to 
satisfy the divine justice by a perfect equivalent. Accord¬ 
ingly, by a strange yet strict coHseqttencej it has been holden 
by moTO than one of these divines, that the agonies suffered 
by Christ were equal in amount to the sum total of the 
torments of all mankind here and hereafter, or to the infinite' 
debt, wliich in an endless succession of instalments wo 
should have been pacing to the divide justice, had it not 
been paid in full by the Son of God incarnate ! 

It is easy to say—“ O but I do not hold this, or we do 
not make this an ovl-ielc of our belief ! ” The true question 
is; “ Do yon take any of it: and can yon reject the 
rest without being hico'useqiient ? ” Are debt, sjitisfaction, 
payment in full, creditor’s rights^ and the like, nomhia pro- 
prittf by which the very nature of Hodemption apd its 
occasion is expressed;—or are they, with several others, 
figures of speech for the purpose of illustrating the nature 
and extent of the consequences and effects of the redemptive 
Act, and to excite in the receivers a due sense of the mf^ni- 
tude and manifold operation of the Boon, and of the Love 
and gratitude due fo the Redeemer ? If still you reply, the 
former: thcvij as your whole theory is grounded on a notion 
of jusUcOf I ask you—Is this justice a moral attribute ? But 
moi^lify commences with, and begins in, the sacred dis¬ 
tinction between thing and person: on this dijitinction all 
law human and divine is grounded: consequently, the law 
of justice If you attach any meaning to the term justice, 
M applied to God, it must be the same to which you refer 
when you affirm or deny it of any other personal agent— 
save only, that in its attribution to God, yon speak of it as 
unmixed and perfect. For if not, what do you mean P And: 
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why do you ^11 ii> by the snme name P I may, therefore, 
wi^ all right and reason, put the case as between man and 
man. For should jt be found irreconcilable with the justice, 
which the light of reason, made law in the conscience, 
dictates to mcm, how much more must it be incongruous 
with the all-perfect justice of God ! Whatever case I should 
imagine would be felt by the reader as below the dignity of 
the subject, and in some measure jarring with his feelings; 
and in other respects the jbore familiar the case, the better 
suited to the present purpose. 

A sum of £1,000 is owing from James to Petej, for^ 
which James has given E^bond. lie is insolvent, and the 
bond is on the point of being put in suit against him, to 
James’s utter ruin. At this moment Matthew steps in, 
pays Peter the thousand pounds and discharges the bond. 
In this ease, no man would hesitate to admit, that a com¬ 
plete sati4ifaction had been made to Peter. Matthew’s 
£1,000 is a perfect equivalent for the sum which James 
was bound to have paid, and wliich Peter had lent. It is 
the same thing: and this is altogether a question of things, 
Now instead of James’s being indebted to Peter for a sum 
of money, which (he having become insolvent) Matthew 
pays for him, w'e will put the case, that James had been 
guilty of the basest and most hard-hearted ingratitude to a 
most worthy and affectionate mother, wIlo had not only 
performed all the duties and tender offices of a mother, 
but whose whole heart was bound up in this her only 
child—who had foregone all the pleasures and amusements 
of life in watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed 
her health and the far gimter part of her resources to 
rescue him from the consequences of his follies and excesses 
during his jmuth and early manhood; and to procure for 
him the means of his present rank and affluence—all 
which he had repaid by neglect, desertion, and open pro¬ 
fligacy. Here the mother stands in the relation of the 
creditor: ahd here too 1 will suppose the same generous 
friend to interfere, and to peform with the greatest ten- 
demesB and constancy all those duties of a grateful and 
affectionate son, which James ought to have performed. 
Will this satisfy the Mother’s claims on James, or entitle 
him to her esteem, approbation, and blessing ? Or what 
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if Matthew, the vicarious son, should at (length address 
her in words to this purpose:—“Now, I trust, you are 
appeased, and will be henceforward reconciled to James. 
1 have satisfied all your claims on him. 1 have paid his 
debt in full: and you are too just to require the same 
debt to be paid twice over. You will therefore regard 
him with the same complacency, and receive him into your 
presence with the same love, as ^if there had been no diffe¬ 
rence between him and you. For I have made it vp” 
What other reply could the swelling heart of the mother 
dicl^ate than this P “0 miseiy ! and is it possible that you 
are in league with my unnatural ^hild to insult me P Must 
not the very necessity of your abandonment of your proper 
sphere form an additional evidence of his guilt P Must 
not the sense of your goodness teach me moi*e fully to 
comprehend, more vividly to feel, the evil in him P Must 
not the contrast of your merits magnify his demerit in his 
mother’s eye, and at once recall and embitter the conviction 
of the canker-worm in his soul P ” 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by per¬ 
suasion or by additional and more mysterious iiifluences, or 
by an iuwai'd co-agency, compatible with the existence of 
a personal will, James should be led to repent; if through 
admiration and love of this great goodness gradually 
assimilating his mind to the mind of his benefactor, he 
should in his own person become a grateful and dutiful 
child —then doubtless the mother would bo wholly satisfied 1 
But then the case is no longer a question of things^ or 
a matter of dehb payable by another. Nevertheless, the 
effectf —and the reader will remember, that it is the effeds 
and cortgequences of Christ’s mediation, on which St. Paul 
is dilating—the effect to James is similar in both cases, 
that is, in the case of James the debtor, and of James the 
nndutiful son. In both cases, James is liberated from a 
gn^vous burthen; and in both cases he has to attribute his 
liberation to the act and free grace of anothet. Tho only 
difference is^ that in the former case (namely, the payment 
of the debt) the beneficial act is sisigly, and without 
requiring any re-actinn or co-agency on the part of James, 
the efficient cause of his liberation : while in the latter 
case (namely, that of Redemption) the beneficial act 
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is the Jirstt tho indispensable conditionj and tkm the co- 
efficient. 

The professional ptudent of theology will, perhaps, under¬ 
stand the different positions asserted in the preceding 
argument more readily if they are presented atjmtptically, 
that is, brought at once within his view, in the form of 
answers to four questions, comprising the constituent 
parts of the Scriptural Doctrine of Redemption. And I 
trust that my lay reader^ of both sexes will not allow 
themselves to be scared from the perusal of the following 
short catechism by half a dozen Latin words, or racier 
words with Latin endings, that translate themselves into 
Knglish, when L dare assure them, that they will encounter 
no other obstacle to their full and easy comprehension of 
the contents. 


Sy7iopsia of the Gomlituord Points in the Doctrine of Redemp- 
tiorif in Four Qmstions, ivifh Correspondent Answers, 

Questions. 


Who (or What) is tho 


1. A {Jens Gausator ? 

2. Aetus Gausativus ? 

3. Fjffcctivm Gausaium T 

4. Gonse(iuentia ah Effecto T 


Answers. 

I. The Agent and Personal Cause of the Redemption 
of Mankind is—the co-etomal Word and only begotten 
Son of fhe Living Qod, incarnate, tempted, agonizing 
{agoniates dytavil^ofAtvoQ), crucified, submitting to death, 
resurgent, communicant of his Spirit, ascendent, and ob¬ 
taining for his Church the Desceni^ and Communion of tho 
Holy Spirit, tho Comforter. 

II. The causative act is—a spiritual and transcendent 
Mystery, thaipasseth all understanding. 

III. The Effect caused is—the being bom anew; as 
before in the flesh to the world, so now born in the ^irit to 
Christ. 

lY. The Consequences from the Effect are—Sanctifica¬ 
tion from Sin, and Liberation from the inherent and penal 
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consequences of Sin in the World to co^io, \7ith all the 
means and processes of Sanctification by the Word and the 
Spirit : these Consequents being the ^ame for the Sinner 
relatively to Grod and his own Soul, as the satisfaction of a 
debt for a debtor relatively to his creditor; as the sacrificial 
atonement made by the priest for the transgressor of the 
Mosaic Law ; as the reconciliation to an alienated parent 
foi’ a son who had estranged himself from his father’s 
house and presence; and as redemptive ransom for a 
slave or captive. 

JTow I complain that this metnphorical namhuj of the 
transcendent causative act through tbo medium of its proper 
effects from actions and causes of familiar occurrence 
connected with the former by similarity of result, has been 
mistaken for an intended designation of the essential 
character of the causative act itself ; and that thus divines 
have interpreted de omni what Wcas spoken de aingulo, and 
magnified a partial equation into a iotjil identity. 

1 will merely hint, to my more learned readers, and to 
the professional students of theology, that the origin of this 
error is to be sought for in the discussions of the Greek 
Fathers, and (at a later period) of the Schoolmen, on the 
obscure and abysmal subject of the divine A-scity^ and the 
distinction between the OiXrifia and the fiovXfj, that is, the 
Absolute Will, as the universal ground of all Being, and 
the election and purpose of God in the personal idea; as the 
Father. And this view w'onld have allowed me to express 
vrhat I believe to be the true import and scriptural idea of 
Redemption in terms much more nearly resembling those 
used ordinarily by the Calvinistic divines, and with a 
conciliative show of coincidence. But this motive was 
outweighed by the reflection, that I could not rationally 
'have expected to be understood by those to whom 1 most 
wish to be intelligible : et si non vis intelligi, cur vis legi T 

Not to countervene the purpose of a Synopsis, 1 have 
'detonhed the confirmative or explanatory remarks from the 
Answers to Questions II. and III., and place them b^ow 
as scholia. A single glance of the eye will enable the 
reader to re-connect each with the sentence it is supposed 
to follow. 
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SCHOLIUM TO ANSWER 11. 

Keyertheless, thej^act or actual triUh having been assured 
to us by Revelation, it is not impossible, by stcdfast medita¬ 
tion on the idea and snper-nataral character of a personal 
Will, for a mind spiritnally disciplined to satisfy itself, 
that the redemptive act supposes (and that our redemption 
is even negatively conceivable only on the snpposition of) 
an agent who can at once act on the Will as an exciting 
oanse, quasi ah extra; and in the Will, as the condition of 
its potential, and the ground of its actual, being. * 

SCHOLIUM TO AN8W£R III. 

Where two subjects, that stand to each other in tho 
relation of emtithosis or contradistinction, arc connected by 
a middle term common to both, the sense of this middle 
term is indifferently determinable by either; the prefera¬ 
bility of the one ol' the other in any given case being 
decided by the circumstance of our more frequent ex¬ 
perience of, or greater familiarity with, the Term, in this 
connexion. Thus, if 1 put hydrogen and oxygen gas, as 
opposite poles, the term gas is common to both; and it is a 
matter of indifference, by which of the two bodies 1 ascer¬ 
tain the sense of the term. But if for the conjoint pur¬ 
poses of connexion and contrast, I oppose transparent 
crystallized alumen to opaque derb, or uncrystallized 
alumen;—^it may easily happen to be far more convenient 
for mo to show the sense of the middle term, that is, 
alumen, by a piece of pipe-clay than by a sapphire or ruby ; 
especially if I should bo describing the beauty and pre- 
ciousnoss of the latter to a peasant woman, or in a district 
where a ruby was a rarity which the fewest only had an 
opportunity of seeing. This is a plain rule of common 
logic directed in its application by common sense. 

Now let u^ B.pply this to the case in hand. The two 
opposites here are Flesh and Spirit, this in relation to Christ, 
thod in relation to the World; and these two opposites oxo 
connected by the middle term. Birth, which is of course 
common to both. But for the same reason, as in the 
instance last mentioned, the interpretation of the common 
term is to be ascertained from its known sense, in the 

Q 
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more familiar connexion—birth, namely, iif relation to onr 
natural life and to the organised body, by which we belong 
to the present world.—Whatever the WDi’d signifies in this 
connexion, the same ess&ntialJy (in kind though not in 
dignity and value) must be its signification in the other. 
How else could it bo (what yet in this text it undeniably 
is)f ihe punctvm indifferens, or nota coTnmumSj of the tkesisj 
Flesh; or the World, and the r.ntithesis Spirit; or Christ ? 
We might therefore, upon the supposition of a writer having 
been speaking of river-water in distinction from rain-water, 
as'rationally protend that in the latter phrase the term, 
water, was to be understood metaphorically, as that the 
word, birth, is a metaphor, and means only so and so, in 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and powerful pa.rty in 
our Church, so numei'ous and powerful as not seldom to be 
entitled the Church, who hold and publicly teach, that 
“ Regeneration is only Baptism.” Nhy, the writer of the 
article on the Lives of Scott and Newton in our ablest and 
most respectable Review * is but one among many who 
do not hesitate to brand the contrary opinion as hetero¬ 
doxy, and schismatical superstition. I trust, that I think 
as seriously as most men, of the evil of schism; but with 
every disposition to pay the utmost deference to an acknow¬ 
ledged majority including, it is said, a very large propor¬ 
tion of the present dignitaries of our Church, 1 cannot but 
think it a sufilcient reply, that if Regeneration moans 
Baptism, Baptism must mean Regeneration ; and this too, 
as Christ himself has declared, a Regeneration in the 
Spirit. Now I would ask these divines this simple 
question : Do they believingly suppose a spiritual regene¬ 
rative power and agency inhering in or accompanying the 
sprinkling a few drops of water on an infant’s face P They 
cannot evade the question by saying that Baptism is a type 
^r gign. For this would be to supplant their own assertion, 
that Regeneration means Baptism, by the' contz^adiotoir 
admission, that Regeneration is the signijicatumy of which 
Baptism is the significant. Unless, indeed, they would 
inenr the absurdity of saying, that ^generation is a type 

^ Kevie^ of the Memoirs of the Rev. J. Scott and Rev. J. Newton, 

' Quarterly Review,’ April, 1824 .—Ed, , 
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of RqgeneraticfD, and Baptism a type of itself—or that 
Baptism only means Baptism! And this indeed is the 
plain consequence io which they might be driven, should 
they answer the above question in the negative. 

But if their answer be, ** Yes! we do suppose and believe 
this efficiency in the Baptismal act ’*—I have not another 
word to say. Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to ex¬ 
press a hope, that for consistency’s sake they would spenk 
less slightingly of the insufflation^ and ^i^treme imction^ used 
in the Bomish Church ; notwithstanding the not cosily to 
be answered arguments of our Christian Mercury, •ihq 
all-eloquent Jeremy Tnyter, respecting the latter, which, 
“ since it is used when the man is above half dead, when 
he can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs bo 
nothing; for no rational man can think that nny ceremony can 
make a spiritual change without a spiritual act of him that 
is to be changed; nor work by way of nature, or by charm, 
but morally and aftoP the manner of I'casonable creatures.'* ^ 

It is too obvious to require suggestion, that these words 
here quoted apply with yet greater force and propriety to the 
point in question; as the b.abe is an unconscious subject, 
which the dying man need not be supposed to be. My 
avowed convictions respecting Regeneration with tho spi¬ 
ritual Baptism, as its condition and initiative (Luke lii. 
16; Matt. i. 7; Matt. iii. 11), and of which the sacramental 
rite, fho Baptism of John, was appointed by Christ to 
remain as the sign and figure; and still more, perhaps, my 
belief respecting the Mystery of the Eucharist, (concerning 
which I told the same opinions as Bucer,^ Peter Martyr, 
and presumably Cranmer himself)—these convictions and 
this belief will, I doubt not, be deemed by the Orthodox de 
more OrotUy who improve the letter of Arminius with the 
^irit of Socinus, sufficient data to bring me in guilty of 
irrational and Superstitious Mysticism. But I abide by a 
maxim, which I learnt at an early period of my theological 
studies, from*Benedict Spinoza;—Whero the alternative 
lies between the Absurd and the Incomprehensible, no wise 
man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer. To be 

^ Dedication to Taylor’s *Holy Dying,* p. 295, Bohn's Standard 
Library edition.—Bn. 

^ Appendix ^ Strype’s * Life of Cranmer.'—^E d. 
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called irrational, is a trifle; to he so, and inSnatters of reli¬ 
gion, is far otherwise : and whether the irrationality con¬ 
sists in men's believing (that is, in havifig persuaded thein- 
selyes that they believe) against reason, or imthout reason, 
I have been early instructed to consider it as a sad and 
serious evil, pregnant with mischiefs, political and moral. 
And by none of my numerous instructors so impressively, 
as by that great and shining light of our Church in the 
oera of our intellectual splendour, Bishop Jeremy Taylor: 
from one of whose works, and that of especial authority 
for^the safety as well as for the importance of the principle, 
inasmuch os it was written expressly ad populum^ 1 will 
now, both for its own intrinsic worth, and to relievo the 
attention, wearied, perhaps, by the length and argumenta¬ 
tive character of the preceding discussionf interpose the fol¬ 
lowing Aphorism.^ 


APHORISM x£ 

JjSREMT TaTLOB. 

Whaf over is against right reason, that no faith can oblige 
us to believe. For though reason is not the positive and 
affirmative measure of our faith, and our faith ought to be 
larger than our [^speculative^ reason, and take something 
into her heart, that reason can never take into her eye; yet 
in all our creed there can be nothing a.gainst reason. If 
reason justly contradicts an article, it is not “ of the house¬ 
hold of Faith.” In this there is no difficulty, hut that in 
practice we take care that we do not call that rca^n, which 
is not so (see p. 122). For although reason is a right 
judge,* yet it ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry of 
faith, until all the information be brought in; all that is 

^ Slightly altered from the * Worthy Cominnnicaiit,’chap. iii. sect, v.; 
p. 523, vol. XV. of Heber’s edition of Jeremy Taylor’s works.—En. 

^ Which it could not bo, in respect of spiritual triiths aud objects 
eu^-sensnoiis, if it were the same with, and merely another name fi>r 
** the faculty judging according to sense”—^that is, the Understanding, 
or (as Taylor most often calls it in distinction from Reason) Discourse 
[dUcursus sm faottUas duevrsiva vel disottrsoria). The Reason, so in- 
semeted and so actuated as Taylor requires in the sentences immediately 
follow iiig, is what I have called the Spirit. [See also note near the end 
of Aphorism VIU.—£d.] 
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witiiin, and aH tbat is without, all that is above, and idl 
that is below; all that concerns it in experience, and all 
that concerns it jfi. act: whatsoever is of pertinent obser¬ 
vation and whatsoever is reveled. For else reason may 
argue very well and yet conclude falsely. It may conclude 
well in logic, and yet infer a false proposition in theology 
(p. 115). But when our judge is fully and truly informed 
in all that whence she is^ to make her judgment, we may 
safely follow her whithersoeper she invites us. 


APHORISM XXI. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

He that speaks against his own reason, speaks against 
his own conscience: ;ind therefore it is certain, no man 
serves God with a good conscience, who serves him against 
his reason. • 

APHORISM XXII. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

By the eye of reason through the telescope of faith, that 
is, Revelation, we may see what without this telescope wo 
could never have known to exist. But as one that shuts 
the ^e hard, and with violence curls the eye-lid, forces a 
fantastic firo from the crystalline humour, and espies a 
light that never shines, end sees thousands of little fires 
that never bum; so is he that blinds the eye of reason, 
and pretends to see by an eye of faith. He makes little 
images of notions, and some atoms dance before him; but 
ho is not guided by the light, nor instructed by the pro¬ 
position, but sees like a man in his sleep. In no case can 
TRUE Reason and a rtqht Faith oppose each other. 

NOTE PREFATORY 
to 

Aphorism XXIII.—Less on my own account, than in the 
hope of f<g:e-anning my youthful friends, I add one other 
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trajoBoript from Bishop Taylor, as from a niriteT to Whose 
name no taint or suspicion of Calvinistic or schismatical 
tenets can attach, and for the purpose of softening the 
offence which, I cannot but foresee, will be taken at the 
positions asserted in paragraph the first of Aphorism Yll., 
and the documental proofs of the same in the next pages; 
and this by a formidable pariy composed of men ostensibly 
of the most dissimilar creeds, re^lar Church-divines, voted 
orthodox by a great majority of suffrages, and the so-called 
!BVee-thinking Christians, and Uhitai'ian divines. It is the 
forvher class alone that I wish to conciliate: so far at least 
as it may be done by removing the aggi'avation of novelty 
from the offensive article. And surely the simple re-asser- 
tion of one of “ the two great things,” which Bishop Taylor 
could assert as a fact,—which, he took for granted, that 
no Christian would think of controverting,—should at 
least be controverted without bitterness by his successors 
in the Church. That which was perfectly safe and ortho¬ 
dox in 1657, in the judgment of a devoted Royalist and 
Episcopalian, ought to be at most but a venial heterodoxy 
in 1825. For the rest, I am prepared to hear in answer— 
what has already been so often, and with such theatrical 
effect dropped, as an extinguisher, on my arguments—the 
famous conclu^ng period of one of the chapters in Paley’s 
Moral and Political Philosophy, declared by Dr. Parr to 
be the Jmest prose passage in English literature.^ *^be *it 
so. I bow to so great an authority. But if the learned 
Doctor would impose it on me as the truest as well as the 
finest, or expect me to admire the logic equally ^ith the 
rhetoric— di^lorafiai —I start off! As 1 have been m- 
English enough to find in Pope’s tomb-epigram on Sir 
Isaac Newton nothing better than a gross and wrongful 
falsehood, conveyed in an enormous and irreverent hyper¬ 
bole ; so with regard to this passage in question, free as it 
is<^rom all faults of taste, T have yet the hardihood to con¬ 
fess, that in the sense in which the words dASoover and 
prove, are here used and intended, I am not convinced of 
the truth of the principle, (that he alone discovers who 
proves), and I question the correctness of the particular 


' Geleridge quotes this passage in his Conclusion^—X3 d. 
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case, bTonght as instance and confirmation. I doubt the 
Taliditj of the assertion as a general rule; and I deny it, 
as applied to mattejrs of faiths to the verities of religpon, in 
the l^lief of which there must always be somewhat of 
moral election, “ an act of the Will in it as well as of the 
Understanding, as mnch love in it as discursive power. 
True Christian Faith must have in it something of in-evi- 
dcuce, something that mu|t bo made up by duty and by 
obedience.** ^ But most readily do I admit, and most fer<* 
vently do 1 contend, that the miracles worked by Christ, 
both as miracles and os fulfilments of prophecy, both as 
sig^s and as wonders, made plain discovery, and gave un- * 
questionable proof, of his divine character and authority; 
that they were to the whole Jewish nation true and appro¬ 
priate evidences, that He was indeed come who had pro¬ 
mised and declared to their forefathers. Behold your God 
will come with vengea/nce^ eo&n, God with a recompense. He 
mil come and save you.* I receive them as proofs, there¬ 
fore, of the truth of every word, which he taught who was 
himself The Word: and as sure evidences of the final 
victory over death and of tho life to come, in that they 
were manifestations of Him, who said: I am the resuirection 
and the Life ! 

The obvious inference from the passage in question, if 
not its express import, is: Miracula ea^erimenta crucis esse^ 
qaibulF solis prohandum erat^ homines non, pecudnum instar^ 
onmino perituros esse. Now this doctrine I hold to be 
altogether alien from tho spirit, and without authority in 
the letter^ of Scripture. I can recall nothing in the history 
of human belief, that should induce me, I find nothing in 
my own moral being that enables mo, to understand it. I 
can, however, perfectly well understnnd, the readiness of 
those divines in hoc Faleii dictum ore pleno jurare, qui nihil 
altud in toto Evangelio invenire posse profitentur. The most 
unqualified admiration of this superlative passage I find 
perfectly in Character for those, who while Socinianism and 
Ultni-Socinianism are spreading like the roots of an elm, 
on and just below the surface, though the whole land, and 
here and there at least have even dipped under tho garden- 

> J. Taylor^s ‘ Worthy Communicant.’—H. N. C. 

* Isaiah xx^iv. compared with Matt. x. 34,and Jjuke xii. 49.—H. N.C. 
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fence of the Church, and blunted the edge 6f the labourer’s 
spade in the gajest parterres of our Baal-hamon, who,— 
while heresies, to which the framers and compilers of our 
Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles would have refused the 
very name of Christianity, meet their eyes on the list of 
religious denominations for every city and large town 
throughout the kingdom—can yet congratulate themselves 
with Dr. Paley, in his book on ^he Evidences, that the rent 
has not reached the foundation^ —that is, that the corruption 
of man’s .will; that the responsibility of man in any sense 
in i/vhich it is not equally predicable of dogs and horses; 
that the divinity of our Lord, and even his pre-existence; 
that sin, and redemption through the merits of Christ; 
and grace; and the especial aids of the Spirit; and 
the efficacy of prayer; and the subaistency of the Holy 
Ghost; may all be extruded without breach or rent in the 
essentials of Christian Faith;—that a man may deny and 
renounce them all, and remain a fAndarnental Christian, 
notwithstanding. But there arc many who cannot keep 
up with Latitudinarians of such a stride ; and I trust that 
the majority of serious believers are in this predicament. 
Now for all these it would seem more in character to be of 
Bishr^p Taylor’s opinion, that the belief in question is pre- 
supposed in a convert to the Truth in Christ—but at all 
events not to circulate in the great whispering gaUery of 
the religious public suspicions and hard thoughts of those 
who, like myself, are of this opinion; who do not dare 
decry the religious instincts of humanity as a baseless 
dream ; who hold, that to excavate the ground «nder the 
faith of all mankind, is a very questionable method of 
building up our faith, as Christians; who fear, that instead 
of adding to, they should detract from, the honour of the 
Incarnate Word by disparaging the light of the Word, 
that was in the beginning, and w'hich lighteth every man ; 
and who, under these convictions, can tranqi^illy leave it to 
,bc disputed, in some new Dialogues in the shades, between 
the fathers of the Unitarian Church on the one side, and 
Maimonides, Moses Mendelssohn, and Lessing on the other, 
whether the famous passage in Paley does or does not 

^ Coocluslon, Fart Ill.ch. 8.—H. N. 
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contain the tlncce dialectic flaws, petitio prineipiit airgtt- 
mentvm in drculo^ and argvmmtym contra rem apr&ndsao rem 
ipsam includente. ^ 

Yes ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the under¬ 
standing, that there is a future state, was not the speckle 
Object of the Christian Dispensation; and that neither tlie 
belief of a future state, nor the rationalHy of this belief, is 
the exchisive attribute of tl^e Christian religion. An essen^ 
Halt a fundamentalt article of all religion it is, and therefore 
of i^e Christian; but otherwise than as in connexion with 
the salvation of mankind from the terrors of that state 
among the essential articles peculiar to the Gospel Creed* 
(those, for instance, by which it is co? 2 ^m-distinguished 
from the creed of a religious Jew) I do not place it. And 
before sentence is passed against me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget, who it was that assured 
us, that if a man did not believe in a state of retribution 
after death, previously and on other grounds, neither would 
he helieve, though a mail should he raised from the dead. 

Again, I am questioned as to my proofs of a future state 
by men who ai-e so fai-, and ovhj so far, professed believers, 
that they admit a God, and the existence of a Law from 
God : I give them : and the questioners turn from me with 
a scofE or incredulous smile. Now' should others of a less 
scan^ Creed infer the weakness of the reasons assigned by 
ntf© from their failure in convincing these men ; may I not 
remind them, Who it was, to whom a similar question was 
proposed by men of the same clnss ? But at all events it 
will be epough for my own support to remember it; and 
to know that He held such questioners, who could not find 
a BufiS.cing proof of this great all-concerning verity in the 
words, The God of Ahrahamj the God of IsaaCt and the God 
of Jacob unworthy of any other answer—men not to be 
satisfied by any proof—^by any such proofs, at least, as are 
compatible with the ends and purposes of all religious con¬ 
viction ; by *any proofs, that would not destroy the faith 
they were intended to confirm, and reverse the whole 
character and quality of its cfPects and influences. But if, 
notwithstanding all here offered in defence of my opinion, 1 
must still be adjudged heterodox and in error,—what can 
I say, but j;hat malo cum Platcne errare, and take refuge 
behind the ample shield of Bishop Jeuemt Taylor. 
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APHORISM XXIII. 

Jbbemy Tatlob. 

In order to his own glory, and for the manifestation of 
his goodness, and that the accidents of this world might not 
overmuch trouble those good nton who suffered evil thiugs, 
God was pleased to do two great things. The one was: 
th^ he sent his Son into the world to take upon him our 
nature, that every man might submit to a necessity, from 
which God’s own Son was not exempt, when it behoved 
even Christ to suffer, and so to enter into glory. The other 
great thing was: that God did Tiot only by RerelcUion. and 
the Sermons of the Prophets to his Church, but even to ALr4 
Mankind competently teach, and effectively persuade, that 
the soul of man does not die; that though things were ill 
here, yet to the good who usually feel most of the evils of 
this life, they should end in honour and advantages. And 
therefore Cicero had reason on his side to conclude, that 
there is a time and place after this life, wherein the wicked 
shall be punished, and the virtuous rewarded; when he 
considered that Oi'pheus and Socrates, and many others, 
just men and benefactors of mankind, were either slain or 
oppressed to death by evil men. And all these received i^ot 
the promise. But when virtue made men poor; and free 
speaking of brave truths made the wise to lose their 
liberty; when an excellent life hastened an opprobrious 
death, and the obeying Reason and our Conscioxfoe lost ns 
our lives, or at least all the means and conditions of enjoy¬ 
ing them : it was but time to look about for (mother state 
of things, where justice should rule, and virtue find her 
own portion. And therefore men cast out every line, and 
turned every stone, and tiied every argument: emd some- 
tvmes proved it well, and when they did not, yet they believed 
* strongly ; and thet were sure of the thing, when test 

WERE NOT SORB OP THE ARGUMENT.' 

' Sermon at the Funeral of Sir George Dalston.—H. N. CL 
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OOMMflNT. 

A fact may be truly stated, and yet the Cause or Reason 
assigned, for it mistaken; or inadequate; or pars pro toto 
—one only or few of many that might or should have been 
adduced. The preceding Aphorism is an instance in point. 
The phenomenon hoi« brought forward by the Bishop, as 
the ground and occasion of ^en’s belief of a future state 
—viz. the frequent, not to say ordinary, disproportion 
between moral worth and worldly prosperity—must, indeed, 
at all times and in all countries of the civilized world liEAre 
led the observant and reflefiting few, the men of meditative 
habits and strong feelings of natural equity, to a nicer 
consideration of the curi'ent belief, whether instinctive or 
traditional. By forcing the Soul in upon herself, this 
enigma of saint and sage, from Job, David and Solomon to 
Claudian and Boetius,—this perplexing disparity of success 
and desert, has, I doubt not, with such men been the 
occasion of a steadier and more distinct consciousness of a 
something in man different in kind, and which not merely 
distinguishes but contra-distinguishes, him from brute 
animals—at the same time that it has brought into closer 
view an enigma of yet harder solution—the fact, I mean, 
of a contradwtion in the human being, of which no traces 
are objjervable elsewhere, in animated or inanimate nature. 
A 'struggle of jarring impulses; a mysterious diversity 
between the injunctions of the mind and the elections of 
the will; and (last not least) the utter incommensurateness 
and the unsatisfying qualities of the things around us, that 
yet are the only objects which our senses discover, or our 
appetites require us to pursue:—Whence for the finer and 
more contemplative spirits the ever-strengthening suspicion, 
that the two phenomena must in some way or other stand 
in close connexion with each other, and that the Riddle of 
Fortune and Circumstance is but a form or effluence of the 
Biddle of Man:—and hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for—hence the 
presentiment, that this solution will be found—in the 
conh'a-distinctive constituent of humanity, in \}xe som^hing 
of human nature which l«i exclusively human;—and—ras the 
objects discQverable hy the senses, as all the bodies and 
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Bulistaiices that we can touch, measure,*^ and weigh, are 
either mere totals, the unity of which results from the 
parts, and is of course only apparent^; or substances, the 
unity of action of which is owing to the nature or arrange¬ 
ment of the partible bodies which they actuate or set in 
motion, (steam for instance, in a steam-engine) ; as on the 
one hand the conditions and known or conceivable pro¬ 
perties of all the objects which perish and utterly cecbse to 
be, together with all the properties which we ourselves have 
in common with these perishable tilings, differ w from 

tlte acts and properties peculiar to our humanity, so that 
the former cannot even be ebneeived, cannot without a 
contradiction in terms be predicated, of the proper and 
immediate subject of the latter—(for who would not smile 
at an ounce of Truth, or a square foot of Honour ?)—and as, 
on the other hand, whatever things in visible nature have 
the character of Permanence, and endure amid continual 
flux unchanged like a rainbow in a fhst-flying shower, (for 
example. Beauty, Order, Harmony, Pinality, liaw,) are all 
akin to thopemJia of humanity, are all congenera of Mind 
and Will, without which indeed tliey would not only exist 
in vain, as pictures for moles, but actually not exist at all;— 
hence, finally, the conclusion, that the soul of man, as the 
subject of Mind and Will, must likewise possess a principle 
of permanence, and be destined to endure. And we^e these 
grounds lighter than they are, yet as a small weight will 
make a scale descend, where there is nothing in the 
opposite scale, or painted weights, which have only an 
illusive relief or prominence; so in the scale of immortality 
slight reasons are in effect weighty, and snificient to deter¬ 
mine the judgment, there being no counter-weight, no 
reasons against them, and no facts in proof of the contrary, 
that would not prove equally well the cessation of the eye 
on the removal or diffraction of the eye-glass, and the 
dissolution or incapacity of the musician on ^he fracture of 
'his instrument or its strings. 

But though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to donbt 
that the misallotment of worldly goods and fortunes was 
one principal occasion, exciting well-disposed and spiritnally* 
awakened natures by reflections and reasonings, such as I 
have here supposed, to mature the presentiment of immor- 
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tality into foil c»nscionsness, into a principle of action and 
a well-spiing of strength and consolation; I cannot concede 
to this ciroumstanqp any thing like the importance and 
esstefini of efficacy which ho in this passage attributes to it. 
I am persuaded, that as the belief of all mankind, of all ' 
tribes, and nations, and languages, in all ages, and in all 
states of social union, it must be referred to far deejier 
grounds, common to man as man; and that its fibres are to 
be traced to the tap-root of humnnity. I have long enter¬ 
tained, and do not hesitate to avow, the conviction, that 
the argument, from Universality of belief, urged by Bari^w 
and others in proof of the first article of the Creed, is neither 
in point of foot —for two very different objects may be 
intended, and two, or more, diverse and even contradictory 
conceptions may- be expressed, by the same name —nor in 
legitimacy of conclusion as strong and unexceptionable, as 
the argument from the same ground for the continuance of 
our personal being after death. The bull-calf brdts with 
smooth and unarmed brow. Throughout auimated nature, 
of each characteristic organ and faculty there exists a pre- 
assurance, an instinctive and practical anticipation; and no 
pre-asBuranco common to a whole species does in any 
instance prove delusive.^ All other prophecies of nature 
have their exact fulfilment—in every other ingrafted word 

of promise, nature is found true to her word; and is it in 

• » 

^ I say, all: for the accounts of one or two travelling French philo~ 
sophers, prufesscil atheists and i>urlizans of infidelity, respecting one or 
two African hordes, Cafii'es, and poor outlawed Uoschineii, hunteil out 
of tlicir hni^anity, ought not to be regarded as exceptions. And us to 
Hearne’s assertion respecting the non-existcnco and rejection of the 
belief among the Copperdndians, it is not only hazarded on very weak 
and insufficient grounds, but ho himself, in another part of his work, 
unconsciously supplies data, from whence the contrary may safely be 
concluded. Ilcomo, perhaps, put down his friend Motaniiabbi’s Fori- 
philusophy for the opinion of his tribe j and from his high appreciation 
of the moral character of this murderous gymnosophist, it might, I fear, 
be inferred, thatdleariie himself was not the very person one would, of 
all others, have ^osen for the purpose of instituting the inqui^. 

‘ See Baron Field’s Letters from New South Wales. The poor 
natives, the lowest in the scale of humanity, evince no symptom of any 
religion, or the belief of any superior power as the maker of the world j 
but yet have no doubt that the spirits of their ancestors survive in the 
form of porpoises, and mindful of their descendants with imperbhable 
nf^tion, drive whales ashore fur them to feast on. 
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her noblest creature, that she tells her ^Brst lie?—(The 
reader will, of course, understand, that 1 am here spealcing 
in the assumed character of a mere naturalist^ to whom no 
light of revelation had been youchsafed; one, who 

--gentle heart 

Had worshipp'd Nature in the hill and valley. 

Not knowing what he loved, but loved it all.') 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop’s 
argument is to be received with more or less qualification, 
the fact iteelf, as stated in the concluding sentence of the 
Aphorism, remains unaffected, and is beyond exception trne. 

If other argument and yet higher authority were required, 
I might refer to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Bomans, and to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which whether written by Paul 
or, as Luther conjectured, by Apollos, is out of all doubt 
the work of an Apostolic man filled with the Holy Spirit^ 
and composed while the Temple ard the glories of the 
Temple worship wore yet in existence. Several of the 
Jewish and still Judaizing converts had begun to vacillate 
in their faith, and to stumble at the stumhlmg-stone of the 
contrast between the pomp and splendour of the old Law 
and the simplicity and humility of the Christian Church. 
To break this sensual charm, to unfascinate these bedazzled 
brethren, the writer to the Hehrows institutes a comparison 
between the two religions, and demonstrates the EAiperior 
spiritual grandeur, the greater intrinsic worth and dignify ■ 
of the religion of Christ. On the other hand, at Borne 
where the Jcwk formed a numerous, powerful, andjprivileged 
class (many of them, too, by their proselyting zeal«and fre¬ 
quent disputations with the priests and philosophers trained 
and Gxeicised polemics) the I'ccently-fonnded Christian 
Church was, it appears, in greater danger from the reason¬ 
ings of the Jewish doctors and even of its own JndaiziUg 
members, respecting the use of the new revelation. Thus 
the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews wad to prove the 
stiperiorUy of the Christian Beligion; the object of the 
Epistle to the Bomans to prove its necessity. Now tiiere 
was one ailment extremely well calculated to stagger a 
faith newly triinsplauted and still lose at its roots, and 
which, if allowed, seemed to preclude the posaibUity of the' 
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Christian religion, as an especial and immediate revelation 
from God—on the high grounds, at least, on which the 
Apostle of the Gcmtiles placed it, and with the ezolnsive 
rights and superseding character, which he claimed for it. 
“ You admit ” (said they) “ the cUvine origin and authority 
of the Law given to Moses, proclaimed with thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of the Most High heard by all the 
people from Mount Sinai,^and introduced, enforced, and 
perpetuated by a series of the most stupendous miracles. 
Our religion then was given by God: and can God give a 
perishable imperfect religion ? If not perishable, how %an 
it have a successor ? If pcffect, how can it need to be sapei> 
seded P—The entire argument is indeed comprised in the 
latter attribute of our Law We know, from an authority 
wliich you yourselves acknowledge for divine, that our 
religion is perfect. He is the Rock, and his Work is perfect. 
(Deuter. xxxii. 4.) If then the religion revealed by God 
himself to our forefathers is perfecty what need have we of 
another p ”—This objection, liOth from its importance and 
from its extreme plausibility, for the persons at least, to 
whom it was addressed, required an answer in both Epistles. 
And accordingly, the answer is included in the one (that to 
the Hebrews) and it is the especial purpose and main sub¬ 
ject of the other. And how does the Apostle answer it P 
Suppose—and the case is not impossible ^—a man of sense, 
who had studied the evidences of Priestley and Palcy with 
Wfirhurton’s Divine Legation, bnt who should be a perfect 
stranger to the Writings of St. Paul: and that I put this 
• 

' The case hero supposed actually occurred in my uAvn experience in 
the person of a Spanish refugee, of English parents, but fi'om his tenth 
Year resident in Spain, and bred in a family of wealthy, but ignorant and 
bigoted, Roman Catholics. In mature manhood ho returned to England, 
disgusted with the conduct of the priests and monks, which had indeed 
for some years produced on his mind its so common effect among the 
better-informed natives of the South of Europe—a tendency to Deism. 
The results, however, of the infidel system in Erance, with his oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the effects of irreligion on the French officers in 
Spain, on the one hand; and the undeniable moral and intellectnal 
superiority of Protestant Britain on the other; bad not been lost on him i 
and here he began to think for himself and resolved to stud^ the subject. 
He had gone through Bishop Warburton’s Divine liCgation, and Paliay*s 
Evidences; but hail never read the New Testament oonsecutiTely, and 
the l^istles i^t at all. 
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qnestion to bim:—“What do you think,‘will St. Paul’s 
answer be ? ” “ Nothing,” he wonld reply, “ can be more 
obvious. It is in vain, the Apostle will nrgo, that yon bring 
your notions of probability and inferences from the arbitrary 
interpretation of a word in an absolute rather than a rela¬ 
tive sense, to invalidate a known fact. It is a fadi, that 
your Religion is (in your sense of the word) not perfect: 
for it is deficient in one of the two essential constituents of 
all tme religion, the belief of a future state on solid and 
sufficient grounds. Had the doctrine indeed been revealed, 
the^ stupendous miracles, which you most truly affirm to 
have accompanied and attested'the first promulgation of 
your religion, would have supplied the requisite proof. But 
the doctrine was not revealed; and your belief of a future 
state rests on no solid grounds. You believe it (as far as 
you believe it, and as many of you as profess this belief) 
without revelation, and without the only proper and suffi¬ 
cient evidence of its truth. Your religion, therefore, though 
of divine Origin is, (if taken in disjunction from the new 
revelation, which I am commissioned to proclaim) but a 
religio dimidiata; and the main purpose, the proper cha¬ 
racter, and the paramount object of Christ’s mission and 
miracles, is to supply the missing half by a clear discovery 
of a future state;—and (since “ ho alone discovers who 
proves ”) by proving the truth of the doctrine, now for the 
first time declared with the requisite authority, by ilie 
requisite, appropriate, and alone satisfactory evtdenGes." 

But is this the Apostle’s answer to the Jewish oppugnors, 
and the Judaizing false brethren, of the Church of Christ ? 
—It is nt)t the answer, it does not resemble the answer re¬ 
turned by the Apostle. It is neither parallel nor corradial 
with the line of argument in either of the two Epistles, or 
with any one line; but it is a chord that traverses them all, 
and only touches where it cuts across. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews the directly contrary position ;i^s repeatedly 
^asserted: and in the Epistle to the Romans it is every where 
supposed. The death to which the Law sentenced all sinners 
(and which even the Gentiles without the revealed Law had 
announced to them by their consciences, the judgment of Ood 
haDvng been made known even to them must be the some death, 
from which they were saved by the faith of the Son of God; 
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or tho Apostle*^ reasoning wonld be senseless, his antithesis 
a mere equivoque, a play on a word, quod idem sonaiy alvud 
wjdJb. Christ redeemed mankind from the curse of ike Lem: 
and we all know, that it was not from temporal death, or 
tho penalties and afflictions of tho present life, that believers 
have been redeemed. The Law, of which tho inspired sago 
of Tarsus is speaking, from which no man can plead excuse; 
the Law miraculously delivered in thunders from Mount 
Sinai, which was inscribed on tables of stone for the Jews, 
and written in tho hearts of all men (Bom. ii. 15.)—the 
Law holy and spiritual! what was the great point, of wiRch 
this Law, in its own name, OfFered no solution ? the mystery, 
which it left behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabernacle of 
types and figurative sacrifices ? Whether there was a judg¬ 
ment to come, and souls to suffer tho dread sentence P Or 
was it not far rather—what are the means of escape ; where 
may grace be found, and redemption ? St. Paul says, tho 
latter. The Ijaw bnn^s condemnation : but the conscience- 
sentenced transgressor’s question, “ What shall I do to be 
saved ? Who ’will intercede for me ? ” she dismisses as 
beyond the jurisdiction of her court, and takes no cog¬ 
nizance thereof, save in prophetic murmurs or mute out- 
shadowings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial types.— 
Not, therefore, that there is a Life to come, and a future 
state; hut what each individual Soul may hope for itself 
thdrein ; and on what grounds; and that this state has 
been rendered an object of aspiration ond fervent desire, 
and a source of (hnnksgiving ond exceeding great joy; and 
by whomf and through whom, and for whom, and by what 
means and under what conditions— thasc are the peculiar 
and distinguishing fundamentals of the Christian Faith! 
These are the revealed Lights and obtained Privileges of 
the Christian Dispensation! Not alone tlic knowledge of 
the boon, but the precious inestimable Boon itself, is tlio 
Grace and Truth that came by Jesus Christ I 1 believe Moses, 

1 believe Paul; bat I believe m Christ. 


B 
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APHORISM.® 

ON BAPTISM. 

Leighton. 

In those days rnme John the Baptist, preacJiMig .—It will 
BufEce for oor present pmposo, if by these ‘ words we direct 
tli^ attention to the origin, or at least first Scriptural record, 
of Baptism, and to the combinement of Preaching there- 
with; their aspect each to the other, and their concurrence 
to one excellent end : the Word unfolding the Sacrament, 
and the Sacrament scaling the Word; the Word as a Light, 
informing and clearing the sense of the Seal; and this 
again, ns a Seal, confirming and ratifying the truth of the 
Word; as you sec some significant seals, or engraven 
signets, have a word about them expicssing their sense. 

But truly the word is a light and the sacraments have in 
them of the same light illuminating them. This sacrament 
of Baptism, the ancients do particularly expi'ess by light. 
Tet are they both nothing but darkness to us, till the same 
light shine in our hearts; for till then we are nothing but 
darkness ourselves, and therefore the most luminous things 
are so to us. Noonday is as midnight to a blind mon. 
And we see these ordinances, tlie word and the sacrament, 
without profit or comfort for the most part, because we 
have not of that Divine Light within us. And we have it 
not, because we ask it not. 

^ By Cf'i'tain Ttiblical pbiloloji^ists of the Teutonic nohool (inon dis¬ 
tinguished by learning, but still more c-harDcteristically by hardihood in 
cxjnjecture, and who suppose the Uoapols to have undergone several 
successive revisions and enlarycimnts by, or under the authority of, the 
>«acred historians) these words are contended to have been, in the first 
delivery, the oommon commencement of all the Gqspels card edpKa 
(that is, according to the flesh), in distinction from ot. John’s or the 
Gospel card w^fia (that is, aciording to the Spirit). 
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Comment ; 

Or an Aid to Rejection in the forming of a sound Judgment 

respecting the purport and purpose oj the Baptismal JUte^ 

and a just appreciation of its value and importance. 

A born and brod Baptist, and paternally descended from 
the old orthodox Non-conformists, and both in his OAvn and 
in his father’s right a very dear friend of inliie, had marMcd 
a member of the National Churoli. In consequence of an 
anxious "wish expressed by his lady for the baptism of their 
first child, he solicited mo to put him in possession of my 
Views resjiecting this controversy ; tbongli principally as 
to the degree of importance which I attached to it. For as 
to tho point itself, his natural prepossession in favour of 
the persuasion in wkic^h he was bom, hnd been confirmed 
by a conscientious exsmiinatioii of the arguments on both 
sides. As the Comment on tho preceding Aphorism, or 
rather as an expansion of its subject matter, 1 will give the 
substance of the conversation: and amply shall I have 
been remunerated, should it be read with the interest and 
satisfaction with which it was heard. More particularly, 
should any qf my readers find themselves under the same 
or«iiffllar circumstances. 

Our discussion is rendered shorter and more easy by our 
perfect agreement in certain preliminary points. Wo both 
disclaim ^aliko every attempt to explain any thing into 
Scripture, and every attempt to explain any thing out of 
Scripture. Or if we regard either with a livelier aversion, 
it is the latter, as being the more fashionable and prevalent. 
I mean Ihe practice of both high and low Grotian Divines 
to explain away positive assertions of Scripture on the 
pretext, that the literal sense is not agreeable to reason, 
that is, •iiisilS^parlitiular reason. And inasmuch as (in the 
only right sense of the word), there is no such thing as a 
paiticular reason, they must, and in fact they do, mean, 
that the literal sense is not accordant to their wnderstanding, 
that is, to the notions which their understandings have 
been tanght and accustomed to form in their school of 
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philosoplij-. ^'bns a Platonist who should become a 
Christian, would at once, even in texts susceptible of a 
different interpretation, recognize, becapse he would expect 
to find, seyeral doctrines which the disciple of the Epicu¬ 
rean or mechanic school will not receive on the most 
positive declarations of the Divine Word. And as wo 
agree in the opinion, that the Mmimi-Jidian party* err 
grievously in tlie latter pointy so 1 must concede to you, 
that too many Psedo-baptists '(assej'^orfi of Ivfamt Baptistn) 
have erred, though less grossly, in the former. I have, I 
coi.fcRS, no eye for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, 
this ever widening spiral eiyo from the narrow aperture of 
perhaps a single text; or rather an interpretation forced 
into it by construing an idiomatic phrase in an aHless narra¬ 
tive with the same absoluteness, as if it had formed part of 
a mathematical problem. I stai't back from these inverted 
Pyramids, where the apex is the base. If I should inform 
any one that 1 had called at a friendV house, but had found 
nobody at home, the family having all gone to the play; 
and if he on the strength of this information, should take 
occasion to asperse my friend’s wife for unmotherly con¬ 
duct in taking an infant, six months old, to a crowded 
theatre; would you allow him to press on the words 
nobody ” and “ nil ’* the family, in justification of the 
slander ? Would you not tell him, that the words were to 
be interpreted by tlie nature of the subject, the purpose of 
the speaker, and tlioir ordinary acceptation; and tha< he 
must, or might have known, that infants of that age would 
not be admitted into the theatre ? Exactly so, with regard 
to the words, he and all his household. Had Baptism of 
infants at that early period of the Gospel been a known 
practice, or had this been previously demonstrated,—then 
indeed the argument, that in all probability there wore one 
or more infants or young children in so large a family, 
would he no otherwise objectionable than as being super¬ 
fluous, and a sort of anticlimax in logic. B*tltif the words 
are cited as the proof, it would bo a clear p^itio prineipii, 
though there had been nothing else against it. But when we 
turn back to the Scriptures preceding the narrative, and find 

^ See Comment to Aphorism VIII., par. 3.—Eo. 
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repentance and belief demanded as the terms and indispen¬ 
sable conditions of Baptism —then tho case above imagined 
applies in its full force. Equally vain is the pretended 
analogy from Gircnmcision, which was no Sacrament at 
all; but the means and mtirk of national distinction. In 
the first instance it was, doubtless, a privilege or mark of 
superior rank conferred on the descendants of Abraham. 
In the Patriarchal times tlys rite was confined (the first 
governments being Theocracies) to the priesthood, who 
were set apart to that office from their birth. At a later 
period this token of the 'premier class was extended •to 
Kings. And thus, when It was ro-ordained by Moses for 
the whole Jewish nation, it was at the same time said—Yo 
are all Priests and Kings; ye are a consecrated People. 
In addition to tlds, or rather in aid of this, Circumcision 
was intended to distinguish the Jews by some indelible 
sign: and it was no less necessary, that Jewish children 
should be recognizablfe as Jews, than Jewish adults—not to 
mention tlie greater safety of the rite in infancy. Nor 
was it ever pretended that any Grace was conferred with 
it, or that the rite was significant of any inward or spiritual 
operation. In short, tin unprejudiced and competent 
reader need only peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs of 
the eighteenth section of Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying ; 
and then compare with these t1ie remainder of the Section 
added by him after tho Restoration: those, namely, in 
which he attempts to overthrow his own arguments. I had 
almost said, ejects: for such is the feebleness, and so 
pidpablc the sophistry of his answers, that I find it difficult 
to imagine, that Taylor liimsclf could have been satisfied 
with them. The only plausible arguments apply with 
equal force to Baptist and Pssdo-baptist; and would pi'ovo, 
if they proved any thing, that both wore wrong, and the 
Quakers only in the right. 

Now, in tl^ first place, it is obvious, that nothing con¬ 
clusive can be drawn from the silence of the New Testa¬ 
ment respecting a practice, which, if we suppose it already 
in use, must yet, from tho character of the first converts, 
have been of comparatively rare occurrence; and which 
from the predominant, and more concerning, objects and 
functions o^the Apostolic writers (3 Corinth, i. 17.) was 
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not lik("]v to have been mentioned othcrn'’iVe than incid’en- 

f 

tally, and very probably therefore might not have occurred 
1o them to mention at all. But, secondly, admitting that 
the practice was introduced at a later period than that in 
wliich the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles were com¬ 
posed : I should yet bo fully satisfied, that the Church 
exercised herein a sound ' discretion. On cither suppo¬ 
sition, thereforo, it is never v^^ithout regret that I soo a 
divine of onr Church attempting to erect forts on a position 
BO ovideiitly commanded by the strong-hold of his antago- 
nis\9s^ 1 dread the use wliich the Socinians may make of 
their example, and the Papists' of their failure. Let mo 
not, however, deceive you. {The reader understands^ that 1 
fittppose myself conversintj with a liaptist.) I am of opinion, 
that the divines on your side are chargeable with a fai’ 
more grievous mistake, that of giving a carnal and Judaiziny 
interpretation to the various Gospel texts in which the 
terms, haiytisni and baptize^ occur, co'ntrary to the ex:j)ress 
and earnest admonitions of the Apostle Paul. And this 1 
say, without in the least retracting my former concession, 
that the texts appealed to, as commanding or authorizing 
Infant Baptism, are all without exception made to bear a 
sense neither contained nor deduciblo : and likewise that 
(historically considered) there exists no sufBcient positive 
evidence, that the Baptism of infants was instituted by the 
Apostles in the practice of the Apostolic agc.^ 


* That c\ery llio least pcrnnonble form and ordinance, which at 
difTorunt times it might be expedient for the Church to ona^.t, are pre- 
enocted in the ^’ow Testament; and that whatever is not to be found 
thare^ ought to be allowed no where —this lias been asserted. But that it 
has been proved^ or that the tenet is not to lie x^laceil among the rewd- 
sionary results of the Scripture-slighting Will-worship of the Koniisli 
Chiireh; it will be more sincere to say, 1 disbelieve, than that I doubt, 
^was chiefly, if not exclubively, in reference to the extravagances built 
no this tenet, that the gi’cut Sulden ventured to declare, that the words, 
' Scrutamini SertpiuraSt had set the world in an uproar. 

Extremes appear to generate each other; but if we look steadily, 
there will most often bo found some cximmun error, that pioduccs both 
as its positive and negative poles. Tims superstitions go hy paxra, like 
the two Hungarian sisters, always quarrelling and xnveteraiely autm, 
but yet joined at the trunk. 

’ More than this I do not consider as necessary for the argument. 
And us to Robinson’s assertions in his History of Baptisn:, that mfuiit 
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Lastly,’ wc boibli coiiicido in the full conviction, that it is 
neitlier the outward ceremony of Baptism, under any form 
or circumstances, npr any other ceremony, but such a faith 
in Christ as tends to produce a conformity to his holy doc¬ 
trines and example in heart and life, and which faith is 
itself a declared mean and condition of our partaking of 
his spiritual body, and of being clothed upon with his 
righteousness,—that pr'oper^’ makes us Christians, and ca-n 
alone be enjoined as an Article of Faith necessary to Sal¬ 
vation, so that the denial tJiei'oof may be denounced as a 
damnable liei'csy. In the strictest sense of essential, 4hib 
alone is the essential in Christianity, that the same spirit 
should be growing in us which was in the fulness of all 
pcifection in Christ Jesus. Whatever else is named 
essential is such because, and only as far as, it is instru* 
mental to this, or evidently implied herein. Tf the Baptists 
hold the vuihle rite to bo indispensable to salvation, witli 
what toiTor must th(^ not regard every disease that befalls 
their children between youth and infancy ! But if they are 
saved by the faith of the parent, then the ontward rito is 
not essential to salvation, otherwise than as the omission 
should arise from a spirit of disobedicnee : and in this ease 
it is the cause, not the cfTect, the wilful and unbaptized 
lieart, not the unbaptizing hand, that perils it. And surely 
it looks very like an inconsistency to admit the vicarious 
faitht)f the parents and the therein implied promise, that 
the child shall be Christiauly bred up, and as much as in 
tliom lies prepared for tho communion of saints—to admit 
this, as ^fe and sullicient in their own instance, and yet to 
denounce the same belief and practice as hazardous and 

Baptism did not eommenre till the time of Cyprian, who eondemning it 
as a generitl jn'actice, allowed it in particular cases by a disfieusation 
of chanty; and that it did not actually become the ordinary rule of the 
Church, till Augustine in tho fever of his Anti-rela^ian dispute had 
introduced the Jualviuistic interpretation of Original Sin, and the dire 
state of Infants dying unbaptized—I am so fai* from acceding to them, 
that I reject the whole statement as rash, and not only unwarranted by 
the authorities ho cites, but unanswerably confuted by Ba\ter, Wall, 
and many other learned Fa;do-baptists before and siiu Lhe 2 )iihlI<*ation of 
his work. 1 confine myself to the assertion—not that Infant Baptism 
was not; but—that there exist no sufficient proofs that it mu the 
practice of the A^iostolic ago. • * 
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uaavailing in the Church—the same, I say, Lessentiallj) and 
only differing from their own by the presence of two or 
three Christian friends as additional securities, and by the 
promise being expressed! 

But you, my fflial friend! haye studied Christ under a 
better teachei*—the Spirit of Adoption, even the spirit that 
was in Paul, and which still speaks to us out of his 
writings. You remember and admire the saying of an old 
divine, that a ceremony duly instituted was a Chain of 
Gold round the Neck of Faith ; but if in the wish to make 
it ^-essential and consubstantial, you draw it closer and 
closer, it may strangle the Faith it was meant to deck and 
designate. You are not so unretentive a scholar as to 
have forgotten the parens et auro of your Virgil: or if you 
were, you arc not so inconsistent a reasoncr, as to translate 
the Hebraism, spiiit and fire in one place by spiritual fire, 
and yet to refuse to translate water and spirit by spiritual 
water in another place: or if, as myself think, the 
different position marks a different sense, yet that the 
former must be egusdem generis with the latter—^the Water 
of Bepentance, reformation in conduct; and the Spirit 
that which purifies the inmost principle of action, as fire 
purges the metal substantially and not cleansing the surface 
only! 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, the 
outward and visible sign, is a Scripture ordinance. will 
not reply, that the Romish priest says the same of the 
anointing of the sick with oil and the imposition of hands. 
No, my answer is: that this is a very sufficient reason for 
the continued observance of a ceremonial rite so derived 
and sanctioned, even though its own beauty, simplicity, 
and natural significancy had pleaded less strongly in its 
.behalf. But it is no reason why the Chnrch should ft^rget, 
that the perpetuation of a thing does not alter the nature 
Of the thing, and that a ceremony to be perpetuated is to 
*be perpetuated as a ceremony. It is no reason why, know¬ 
ing and experiencing even in the majority of her own 
members the proneness of the human mind to * snperstitiau, 

^ Let me be permitted to repeat end apply the note in a fcouier page. 
Superstition may be defined as si^erstantiiun {cujnsmodi mnt ceremotUm 
'vt signa externa ftisi tn s^ni/icando niAili sunt ejt pane ftiAt'l) 
«?<^stantiatio. 
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the Church might not rightfully and piously adopt the 
measures best calculated to check this tendency, and to 
correct the abuse, ^to which it had led in any particular 
rite. But of superstitious notions respecting the baptismal 
ceremony, and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant and notorious. Such, for instance, was the fre¬ 
quent deferring of the baptismal rite to a late period of 
life, and even to the death-bed, in the belief that the 
mystic water would cleans^ the baptized person from all 
sin and (if be died immediately after the performance of 
the ceremony) send him pure and spotless into the other 
world. • 

Nor is this all. The pi-eventive remedy applied by the 
Church is legitimated as well as additionally recommended 
by the following consideration. Where a ceremony an¬ 
swered and was intended to answer several purposes, which 
purposes at its first institution were blended in respect of 
the timet but which aiterwards, by change of circumstances 
(as when, for instance, a largo and ever-increasing propor¬ 
tion of the members of the Church, or those who at least 
boro the Christian name, were of Christian parents), wore 
necessarily dis-united— then either the Church has no 
power or authority delegated to her (which is shifting the 
ground of controversy)—or she must be authorized to 
choose and determine, to which of the several purposes the 
cereiflbny should be attached.—Now one of the purposes of 
Baptism was—the making it publicly manifest^ first, what 
individuals were to be regarded by the world (Fhil, ii. 15.) 
as bclong^g to the visible communion of Christians: inas¬ 
much as by their demeanour and apparent condition, the 
general estimation of the city set on a hill and not to be hid 
(Matth. V. 14.) could not but be affected—the city that even 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation was bound not 
only to give no cause, but by all innocent means to prevent 
every occasion, of rebuke. Secondly, to mark out, for the 
Church itself, those that were entitled to that especiaZ 
dearness, that watchful and disciplinary love and loving- 
kindness, which over and ahove the affections and duties of 
philanthropy and universal charity, Christ himself had 
enjoined, and with an emphasis and in a form significant of 
its great an^ especial importance ,—A New Cornmandmevd T 
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(jive unto you^ that ye love one nnother. a charity wide 
as sunshine, and comprehending the whole liumuii race, the 
body of Christians was to be placed ip contrast with the 
proverbial misanthi*opy and bigotry of the Jewish Church 
and people : while yet they woi'e to be distinguished and 
known to all men, by the peculiar love and affection dis¬ 
played by them towards the members of their own com¬ 
munity; tlnis exhibiting the intensity of sectfirian attach¬ 
ment, yet by the no loss notorious and oxcmiplary practice 
of the duties of universal benevolence, secured from the 
change so commonly brought against it, of being narrow 
and exclusive. “ How hind these Christians arc to the poor 
and afflicted, without distinction of religion or country ; 
but how they lovo each other 

Now combine witli this the considcrai ion boforc urged— 
the duty, i me.in, and necessity of checking the supersti¬ 
tious ai)uso of the huptisnud rite : and i then ask, with 
eoididencc, in what way could the Church have exercised a 
sound discretion more wisely, piously, or effectively, than 
by fixing, from among tlio several ends and puiposea of 
Baptism, the outward ceremony to the purposes here 
mentioned ? How could the great body of Christians be 
more plainly instmeted as to the true nature of all outward 
ordinances P What can be conceived better calculated 
to prevent the ceremony from being regarded as other and 
more than a ccrcmouy, if not tiie administration ot the 
same on an object, fyea, a dear and precious object) of 
spiritual duties, though the conscious sniiject of spiritual 
operations aud graces only by anticipation and in«hope;— 
a subject unconscious as a flower of the dew falling on it, 
or the early rain, and thus emblematic of the myriads who 
(as in oar Indian empire, and henceforward, I trust, in 
Africa) are temporally and even morally benefited by the 
outward existence of Christianity, though as yet ignorant 
l>f its saving truth ! And yet, on the other hand, what 
^ more reverential than the application of this, the ('ommon 
initiatory rite of the East sanctioned and appropriated by 
Christ—its application, I say, to the very subjects, whom 
ho himself commanded to be brought to him—the children 
in arms, respecting whom Jesus was much displeased with 
' his disciples, who rebuked those that brought t}{&m ! What 
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more expreswiv? of the tnio cliiiractcr of that orijji iiant yot 
fjeneric stain, from which the Son of God, by his mysterious 
incarnation and agony and death and resuri'oction, and by 
tho Baptism of the Spirit, came to clean so the children of 
Adam, than the c^hibition of tho outward eloniont to 
inf.ints free from and incapable of cn/ac, in whom Iho 
evil principle was ])roKcnt only as potential being, and 
whose outward sembliincqi represented the kingdom of 
Heaven ? And can it—to a man, wlio would hold himself 
deserving of anatheina warannlhu. (1 Vor. xvi. 22.) if ho 
did not loi'e ilw Lord /ry/w—can it be nothing to suc^ a 
man, that iho introduclion and comiTKMidation of a new 
inmate, a new spiritual ward, to the asscmblctl brethren in 
Christ (— and this, as I have shown above, was owe purpose 
of the baptismal ceremony) does in the hapti.sm of an 
infant recall onr Lord’s own present ation in tho Temple on 
the eighth day after his birth? Add to all these con- 
sidorations the know^ f.ict of the frequent (jxposuro and tho 
general light regai’d of infants, at the time when Infant 
Baptism is hy the llopiists sup|K).scd i-o have been lirst 
ruled by the Catliolitj Church, not overlooking the humane 
and charitable motive.^, that indnenced Cyprnin’s decision 
in its favour. And then m.^ke present to your imagina¬ 
tion, and meditatively contemplate the stdl continuing 
tend^cy, the profitable, the beautiful clTects, of this ordi¬ 
nance vow and for so many centuries back, on the gi'eat 
mass of the population throughout Christendom—tho 
softening, elevating exercise of faitli and tho conquest 
over the«enses, while in the form of a helpless crying babe 
the presence, and the unutterable worth and value, of an 
immortal being made capable of everlasting bliss are 
solemnly procliiimcd and carried borne to the mind and 
heart of the hearers and beholders! Nor will yon forget 
tho probable influence on the future education of the cliild, 
the opportumty of instructing and impressing tho friends, 
relatives, and parents in their best and most docile mood. 
These arc, indeed, the mollia tempora fandi. 

It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, and through the 
pro})ensity of all zetilots to oaricature partial truth into 
total falsehood—it is too true, that a tree the very contrary , 
in quality of that shown to Moses (Exod. zv. 25.) was 
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afterwards cast into tlie sweet waters from tJHs fowntaint and 
made them like the waters of Marahf too bitter to be drunk. 
I allade to the Pelagian controversj, tbe perversion of the 
article of Original Sin by Angustine, and the frightful con¬ 
clusions which this dunis pater infantum drew from the 
article thus perverted. It is not, however, to the pre¬ 
decessors of this African, whoever they were that authorized 
Peedo-baptism, and at whatever period it first became 
general—it is not to the Church at the time being, that 
these conse(^uences fire justly imputable. She had done 
heF best to preclude every superstition, by allowing in 
urgent cases any and every tfdult, man and woman, to 
administer the ceremonial part, the outward rite, of bap¬ 
tism: but reserving to the highest functionary of the 
Church (even to the exclusion of the co-presbyters) the 
more proper and spiritual purpose, namely, the declaration 
of repentance and belief, the free Choice of Christ, as his 
Lord, and the open profession of the ^Ihristian title by an 
individual in his own name nnd by his own deliberate act. 
This office of religion, the essentially moral and spiritual 
nature of which ci^uld not be mistaken, this most solemn 
office the Bishop alone was to perform. 

Thus—as soon as the purposes of the ceremonial rite 
were by change of circumstances divided, that is, took 
place at different periods of the believer's life—^ the 
otdward purposes, where the effect was to be produced on 
the consciousness of others, the Church continued to affix 
the outward rite; while to the substantial and spiritual 
purpose, where the effect was to be produced on the 
individual’s own mind, she gave its beseeming dignity by 
an ordinance not figurative, but standing in the direct 
cause and relatioit of means to the end. 

In fine, there are two great purposes to be answered, 
each having its own subordinate purposes, and desirable 
consequences. The Church answers both, thf Baptists one 
only. If, nevertheless, you would still prefer the union of 
tne Baptismal rite with the Confirmation, and that the 
Presentetion of Infanta to the assembled Church had 
formed a separate institution, avowedly prospective—I 
answer: first, that such for a long time and to a late 
period was my own judgment. But oven then it seemed 
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CO me a point, ifs to which an indifference wonld bo less in* 
consistent in a lover of truth, than a zeal to separation in 
a professed lover oS peace. And secondly, 1 would revert 
to the history of the Ileformation, and the calamitous 
accident of the Peasants* War: when the poor igpiorant 
multitude, driven frantic by the intolerable oppressions of 
their feudal lords, rehearsed all the outrag^es that were 
acted in our own times by ^le Parisian populace headed by 
Daiiton, Marat, and llobespierre; and on the same out¬ 
rageous principles, and in assertion of the same Bights of 
B auTES to the subversion of all the Duties of Men. In^ur 
times, most fortunately fbr the interest 'of religion and 
morality, or of their prudential substitutes at least, the 
name of Jacobin was every where associated with that of 
Atlieist and Infidel. Or rather, Jacobinism and Infidelity 
were the two heads of the Revolutionary Geryon—con¬ 
natural inisgrowths of the same monster-trunk. In the 
German Convulsion ,*011 the contrary, by a more but most 
unfortunate accident^ the s‘ime code oC Caliban juris¬ 
prudence, the same sensual and murderous excesses, were 
connected with the name of Anabaptist. The oholition of 
magistracy, community of goods, the right of plunder, 
polygamy, and whatever else was fanatical were com¬ 
prised in the word, Anabaptism. It is not to be imagined, 
that the Fathers of the B-eforrnation could, without 
a *hiiraculons influence, have taken up the question of 
Infant Bapf ism with the requisite calin)u*ss and freedom 
of spirit. It is not to be wished, that they should have 
entered 0*1 the discussion. Hay, I will go farther. Unless 
the abolition of Infant Baptism can be shown to be in¬ 
volved in some fundamental article of faith, unless the 
practice could be proved fatal or imminently perilous to 
salvation, tho Reformers wonld not have been justified in 
exposing the yet tender and struggling cause of Pro¬ 
testantism tg such certain and violent prejudices as this 
innovation would have excited. Nothing less than the 
whole substance and efficacy of the Gospel faith was the 
prize, which they had wrestled for and won ; hut won 
from enemies still in the field, and on the watch to re¬ 
take, at all costs, the sacred trciisiire, and consign it , 
once again jto darkness and oblivion. If there be a time 
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for all thingsf this was not the time an innovation, 
tliat wonld and must have been followed by the tviuraph 
of the enemies of Scriptural Christianity, and the aliena¬ 
tion of the governments, that had espoused and pro¬ 
tected it. 

Remember, I say this on the supposition of the question's 
not being what you do not pretend it to be, an essential of 
the Faith, by which we are sa-^ed. But should it likewise 
be conceded, that it is a disputable point—and that in point 
of fact it is and has bwm disputed by divines, whom no 
piSus Christian of any denomination will deny to have been 
faitliful and eminent servants df Chiist; should it, 1 say, 
be likewise conceded that the question of Infant Baptism 
is a point, on which two Christians, who perhaps differ on 
this point only, may differ without giving just grouTid for 
impeaching the })ioty or competence of either—in this case 
I am obliged to infer, that the person who at any time can 
regard this difforonco as singly warranting a separation 
from a religious Community, must think of schism under 
another point of view, than that in which I have been 
taught to contemplate it by St. Paul in his Epistles to the 
Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine closely 
connected with this: the opinions of Doctors Mant and 
D’Oyly as opposed to those of the (so called) Evangelical 
clergy. “The Church of England” (says Wall) ' “does hot 

' Conforenoo ln'twceii Two Men that lind Doubts about Infant 
Baptism. By W Wall, Author of the History of Infant Baptism, and 
Vicar of Shorehain in Kent. A very sensible Jittle tract, and written in 
an exccllcMit spirit: but it failed, I confess, in satisfying my mind as to 
the existence of any decisive proofs or documents of Infant Baptism 
liaving been an Apostolic usage, or specially intended in any part of ihn 
New Testament: though docluciLle generally from many passages, and 
in perfect acrordnnee with the epirit of the whole. 

A mighty wrestler in the cause of Spiritual Kclig^on and irospel 
nioi^Iity, in whom more than in any other oontcmiior^ry 1 seem to see 
the spirit of Lather revived, expressed to roe his doubts whether we have 
a right to deny that an infant is capable of a spiritual mfluence. 'I'o such 
a man I could not feel justified in returning an answer ex tempore^ or 
without having first submitted my convictions to a fi*esh revisal. I o\re 
him, however, a deliberate answer; and take this opportunity of die- 
chaimng the debt. 

The objection supposes and assumes the very point whiuli is denied, or 
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require assent fmd consent ” to cither opinion ** in order to 
lay communion/' But I will suppose the person a minister: 
but minister of a jOhurch which has expressly disclaimed 
all pretence to infallibility; a Church which in the con¬ 
struction of its Liturgy and Articles is known to have 
worded certain passages for the purpose of rendering them 
Bubscribable by both A and Z—that is, the opposite 
parties as to tlio points ^ controversy. I suppose this 
person’s convictions those of Z, and that out of five passages 
there are three, the more natural and obvious sense of 
which is in his favour; and two of which, though ^ot 
a^ikohiielyprecluding a difEferoni sense, yet tlie more probable 
interpretation is in favour of A, that is, of those who do 

at least dispiiterl—niimely, tlintlnfnnt TLiptism is specially injoliied in the 
Scriptures. If an express passage to this purport md existed in the New 
Testament—the other passages, whi<!li evidently im [dy a spiritual operat ion 
under the condition of nyreceding spiritual act on the part of the person 
baptized, remaining as now— then indeed, ns the only way of removing 
the apparent contradiction, it might be allowable to call on tlie iVnli- 
pmdobaptibt to prove the negative— namely, that an infant a week old is 
not a subject capable or susceptible of spiritual agency. And, vice 
versa^ should it he made known to us, that infants are not without 
i*eile<‘tion and self conscionsness —tketiy doubtless, wu should be entitled 
to infer that they weie cajiahle of a spiritual operation, and consequently 
of that which is signified in the baptismal rite administered to adults. 
But what does this prove for those, who (as D D. IVIant and D’Oyly) 
not oaiy cannot show, but who do not themselves profess to believe, the 
self-consciousness of a now-born babe, hut who rest the defence of Infant 
Baptism on the assertim, that God was pleased to affix the performance 
of this rite to his offer of Salvation, us the indispensable, thongli 
nrbitrary,^coiidition of the infant's salvnbility ?—As Kings in foinner 
ages, when they conferred lands in perpetuity, would suiiictimos, as the 
condition of the lenurc, exact from tlio hciiefieiary a hawk, or some 
trifling ceremony, as the putting on or off of their sandals, or whatever 
else I’o^ al caprice or the whim of the moment might suggest. But you, 
honoured Irvjno, are os little disposed, as myself, to favour such 
doctrine ’ 

Priend, pure of heart and fervent! wc have learnt 

A d\&rent lore! We may not thus profane 

The Idea and Name of Him whose absolute Will 

Js Keason—Truth Supreme!—Essintial Order! * 


^ For a further opinion upon Fdward In ing see note at pp. 153-4 of 
the 1839 edition of Coleridge's ‘ Church and State.’—p]u. 
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not consider tbe Baptism of an Infant as proap6ctivej but 
bold it to be an opus operans et in prassenti. Then I say, 
that if such a person regards these tvra sentences or single 
passages as obliging or warranting him to abandon ^e 
flock entrusted to his charge, and either to join such, as 
are the avowed Enemies of the Church on the double 
ground of its particular Constitution and of its being an 
Establishment, or to set up a separate Church for himself 
•—1 cannot avoid the conclusion, that either his conscience 
is morbidly sensitive in one speck to the exhaustion of the 
seflkibility in a far larger portion; or that he must have 
discovered some mode, beyond the reach of my conjectural 
powers, of interpreting the Scriptures enumerated in the 
following excerpt from the popular tract before cited, in 
which the writer expresses an opinion, to which I assent 
with my whole heart: namely, 

“ That nil Christians in the world that hold the same 
fundamentals ought to mnke one Church, though differing 
in lesser opinions; and that the sin, the mischief, and 
danger to the souls of men, that divide into those many 
sects and pnrties smong ns, does (for the most of them) 
consist not so much in the opinions themselves, as in their 
dividing and separating for them. And in support of this 
tenet, I will refer you to some plain places of Scripture, 
which if you please now to peruse, I will be silent the 
while. Sec vrhat our Saviour himself says, John x. i6. 
John xvii. 11. And wliat the primitive Christians piuctised, 
Acts ii. 46, and iv. 32. And what St. Paul says, 1 Cor. i. 

10, 11, 12, and 2, 3, 4 ; also the whole 12tli chapter: jE}i]i. 

11. 18, <frc. to the end. Where the Jewish and Gentile 
Christians are showed to bo one hody, one Itousehnld, one 
temple fitly fra/nicd together .* and yet these were of different 
opinions in several matters.—Likewise chap. iii. 6, iv. 
1—13. Phil. ii. 1, 2, where he uses the most solemn adjura¬ 
tions to this purpose. But 1 would more especially recom- 
miend to you the reading of Qal. v. 20, 21. Phil. iii. 15, 
16, the 14th chapter to the BomanSf and part of the 15th, 
to veiue 7, and also Bom. xv. 17. 

“Are not these passages plain, full, and earnest? Do 
yon find any of the controverted points to bo determined 
by Scripture in words nigh so plain or pathetic ? ” 
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Marginal Notmaritten (m 1816) hu the AiUhar in his ovw copv of 

WalVs work. 

'Phis and tho two following pages are excellent. If I addrt'ssod the 
ministers recently seceded, I would first prove from Scripture and 
Jieason the justness of their doctrines concerning Baptism and Con¬ 
version. 2. 1 would show, that even iii n'spect of the Prayer-book, 
Homilies, &c. of the Church of England, taken as a whole, their 
opponents were comparatively as ill otf os themselves, if not worse. 
3. That the few mistakes or iiiconicnieut phrases of the Baptismal 
Service did not impose on the coflscience the necessity of resigning the 
pastoral office. 4. That even if they did, this would by no means 
justify schism from Lay-membership : or else there could be no schism 
except from an immaculate and infallible Church, Now, as our Arffcles 
have declared that no Church i9 or ever was such, it would follow that 
there is no such sin as that of Schism—that is, that St Paul wrote falsely 
or idly 3. That the escape through the channel of Dissent is from the 
frying-pan to the tiro—or, to use a less worn and vulgar simile, the 
escape of a leech from a glass-jar of water into the naked and open air. 
But never, never, would I iti one breath allow ray Church to be fhllible, 
and in the next contend for her absolute freedom from all error—never 
confine inspiration and nerfect tnitli to the Scriptim's, and tlien scold 
for the perfect truth of each and rverv woivi in the Prayer-book. 
Enough for me, if in my heart of lioiirts, tree fiMni all tear of man and 
all lust of preferment, I believe (as £ do) the Church of England to be 
tlio most Apostolic Church; that its doctrines and ceremonies contain 
nothing dangerous to Righteousness or Salvation ; and that the im¬ 
perfections in Its Liturgy are spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which 
impede neither its liglit nor its heat, sons to prevent the g->od seed from 
growing in a good sod and producing fruits of Redemption. ^ 

•,^The author had written and intended to insert a similar exposition 
on the Euchai'ist. But as the leading view has been given in the 
Comment on Redcmplum, its Jengtii indiiecs him to defer it, togetlicr 
with the Articles on Faith and the philosophy of Prujer, to a small 
Bupplemeiftary volume.^ 


* Here the editor of tlio 1843 edition wa.s able to giro two pages of 
additional matter by tho author, tending, as Coleridge said, to the 
‘•clearing up "of “the chapter on Baptism," and the proving “tho 
substantial accordance of my scheme with that of our Church." The 
addition is firom Coleridge’s MS. Note-books, and bears date May 8, 
1828 .—El). 

* This note IJppeared in the early editions only. The “ supplementary 
volume” was never published, though the “ Essay on Faith,” at p. 425, 
V. 4, of Coleridge’s “Remains” (1838), and “Notes on the Book of 
Common Prayer" (p. 5, v. 3, the same), may be the parts here mentioned 
as written to appear in it. We republish these two fragments st the 
end of (he present volume, pp. 341 and 350.—Ed. 
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CON'CLUSION. 

I AM nob so ignorant, of the ten^per and tendency of the age 
in which I live, as cither to be unprepared for the sort of 
remarks which the literal interpretation of the Evangelist 
will call forth, or to attempt an answer to them. V isionary 
ravings, obsolete whimsies, transcendental t'^ash, and the 
like, J leave to pass at the price current among those who 
are willing to receive abusive phrases as substitutes for 
argument. Should any suborner of anonymous criticism 
have engaged some literary bravo or buffoon beforehand, 
to vilify tlrs work, as in former instances, I would give a 
fnendly bint to the operative critic that he may compile an 
excellent article for the occasion, and with very little 
trouble, out of Warburton’s tract on Grace and the Spirit, 
and the Preface to the same. There is, however, one 
objection which will so often bo heard from men, whose 
talents and reputed moderation must give a weight to their 
words, that I owe it both to my own character and to the 
interests of my readers, not to leave it unnoticed. The 
charge will probably be worded in this way :—There is 
nothing new in all this ! {as if novelty were any merit in 
questions of Me sealed Meligion !) It is Mysticism^ all taken 
out of William Law, after he had lost his senses, poor 
man ! in brooding over the visions of a delirious Gorman 
cobbler, Jacob Behraen. 

Of poor Jacob Behnien I have delivered my sentiments 
at large in another work. Those who have condescended 
to look into his writings must know, that his characteristic 
ei^ors are; first, the mistaking the accidents and pecu¬ 
liarities of his own over-wrought mind for realities and 
modes of thinking common to all minds: and secondly, 
the confusion of nature, that is, the active powers com¬ 
municated to matter, with God the Creator. And if the 
same persons have done more than merely looked into the 
present volume, they must have seen, that to erq^dicate, and, 
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if possible, to preclude both the one and the other stands 
prominent among its avowed objects.' 

Of William L^w’s works I am acquainted with the 
“ Serious Call; ’* and besides this 1 remember to have read 
a small tract on Prayer, if I mistake not, as I easily may, 
it being at least six-and-twenty years* since I saw it. 
He may in this or in other tracts have quoted the same 
passages from the fourty Grospel as I have done. But 
surely this affords no presumption that my conclusions are 
the same with his ; still less, that they are drawn from the 
same premisses: and least of all, that they were adopted 
from his writings. Whether Law has used the phrase, ■ 
a.ssimilation by faith, 1 know not; but 1 know that I 
should expose my.solf to a just charge of an idle parade of 
my reading, if I recapitulated tlie tenth part of the authors, 
ancient, and modern, Romish and Koforined, from Law 
to Clemens Alexandrinus and IrensBus, in whoso works 
the same phrase ocuurs in the same sense. And after all, 
on such a subject how worse than childish is the whole 
dispute! 

Ts the fourth Gospel authentic ? And is the interpre¬ 
tation I have given, true or false ? Those are the only 
questions which a wise man would put, or a Christian be 
anxious to answer. T not only believe it to be the true 
sense of the texts; bub J assert that it is the only true, 
ratidhal, and even toleruUe sense. And this position alone 
I conceive myself interested in defending. 1 have studied 
with an open and fearless spirit the attempts of sundry 
learned gritics of the Continent, to invalid.'ite the authenti¬ 
city of this Gospel, before and since Eichhorn’s Vindica¬ 
tion. The result has been a clearer assurance and (as far 
as this was possible) a yet deeper conviction of the genuine¬ 
ness of all the writings, which the Church has attributed 
to this Apostle. That those, who have formed an opposite 
conclusion, should object to the use of expressions which 
they had ra^ed among the most obvious marks of spn- 
riousness, follows as a matter of course. But that men, 
who with a clear and cloudless assent receive the sixth 




^ See l^eiiminary to Aphorisms on SSpiritnal Ueligion, &«,—Ed. 
* So in first edition, 1825 .—^Ed. 
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chapter of this Gospel as a faithful, nay, iiupired record of 
an actual discourse, should take ofPence at the repetition of 
'words 'which the Redeemer himself, ip the perfect fore¬ 
knowledge that they would confirm the disbelieving, 
alienate the un steadfast, and transcend the present capacity 
even of his own Elect, had chosen as the mmt appropriate; 
and which, after the most decisive proofs, that they were 
misinterpreted by the greater ijumbcr of his hearers, and 
not understood by any, he nevertheless repeated with 
stronger emphasis mid without comment as the only appro- 
prh»te symbols of the great truth he was declaring, and to 
realize which eyivtro eapi, —that in their own disconrses 
these men should hang back from all express reference to 
these words, as if they were afraid or ashamed of them, 
though the earliest recorded ceremonies and liturgical 
forms of the primitive Church are absolutely inexplicable, 
except in connexion with this discourse, and with the 
mysterious and spiritual, not allegorical and merely ethical, 
import of the same; and though this import is solemnly 
and in the most unequivocal terms asserted and taught by 
their own Church, even in her Catechism, or compendium 
of doctrines necessfiry for all her members ;— this 1 may, 
pel haps, UTiderstmid ; but this I am nob able to vindicate or 
excuse. 

There is, however, one opprobrious phrase which it may 
be profitable for in}’- younger readers that I should explatu, 
namely, Mystmism. And for this purpose I will quote a 
sentence or two from a Dialogue which, had my preacribotl 
limits permitied, I should hive attached to bhti present 
work; but which with an Essay on the Church, as insti¬ 
tuted by Christ, and as an establishment of the State, and a 
scries of letters on the right and the superstitious use and 

^ Of which our he was made flesh, 19 an inadequate translation.—The 
Chiiroh of England in thin as in other dnctriniil points, has prescr\ed the 
golden mean between the superatitious reverence of tlierliomamsts, and 
the avowed contempt of the Sectarians, foi’ the writings of the Fathers, 
and tiie authority and unimpeached traditions of the Chnrch during the 
first three or four centuries. And how, consistently with, this honour¬ 
able characterihtlc of our Church, a minister of the same could, on the 
Sacramentary .scheme now in fashion, return even a plausible answer 
to Aruauld's great work on IVansubstantiation (not without reason the 
' boast of the Eomish Church), exceeds my powers of coqj^tnre. 
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estimation of tlie Bible, will appear in a small volume by 
tliemselves, should the reception given to the present 
volume encourage «r permit the publication.* 


MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM. 


J-Tiitwoiw.—“ What do ycjn call Mysticism ? AnS do you 
use the word in a good or a bad sense ? ” ^ 

Notts .—“ In the latter only; as far, at least, as we are 
now concerned with it. When a man refers to im^ard 
fcelintfs and ex^erience^y of Vhich mankind at largo are not 
conscious, as evidences of the truth of any opinion—such a 
man 1 call a Mystic : and the grounding of any theory or 
belief on accidents and anomalies of individual sensations 
or fancies, and the use of peculiar terras invented, or per¬ 
verted from thc'ir ordinary signi 11 cations, for the purpose 
of expressing idiosyncrasies and pretended facts of 

interior consciousness, I name Mysticism. Whore the 
error consists simply in the Mystic’s attaching to these 
anomalies of his individual temperament the character of 
realityy and in receiving them, as permanent truths, having 
a eubsistence in the Divine Mind, though revealed to him¬ 
self alone; but entertains this persuasion without demand¬ 
ings pr expecting the same faith in his neighbours—I 
should regard it as a species of enthusiasm, always indeed 
to ho deprecated, but yet capable of co-existing with many 
excellent qualities both of liead and heart. Bnt when the 
Mystic by ambition or still meaner passions, or (as some¬ 
times is the case) by an uneasy and self-doubting state of 
mind which seeks confirmation in outward sympathy, is 
led to impose his faith, as a duty, on mankind generally : 
and when with such views he asserts that the same ex¬ 
periences would bo vouchsafed, the same truths revealed, 
to &oery man^but for his secret wickedness and unholy will 
—such a Mystic is a Fanatic, and in certain states of the 
public mind a dangerous member of society. And most 


^ These were the afterwards published ‘ On the Church and State, 
according to the Idea of Each,’ 18.30, and 'Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit,' 1840. The latter we republish in the present volume; see • 

p. 286 .—Ed. , 
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BO in those ages and countries in which Fanatics of elder 
standing are allowed to persecute the fresh competitor. 
For under these predicaments, Mystiqism, though origi¬ 
nating in the singularities of an individual nature, and there¬ 
fore essentially anomalous, is nevertheless highly corUagious, 
It is apt to collect a swarm and cluster circum fana^ 
around the new fane: and therefore merits the name of 
Fanaticihni, or as the Gormans .say, Schwaarmereyt that is, 
swarvfc-maliin g. ’ ’ 

will return to the harmless species—the enthusiastic 
Mystics;—a species that majr vigain he subdivided into 
two ranks. And it will not bo other than germane to 
the subject, if I endeavour to describe them in a sort of 
allegory, or parable. Let us imagine a poor pilgrim be¬ 
nighted in a wilderness or desert, and pursuing his way in 
the stoi'less dark with .a lantern in his hand. Chance or 
his happy genius leads him to an Oasis or natural Garden, 
snch as in the creations of my youthful fancy 1 supposed 
Enos ' the Child of Cain to liave found. And here, hungry 

* Will the I'e.'idtr forgive me if I attempt at once to illustrate and 
relieve the subject by annexing the first stan/a of the poem composed 
in the same year in which I wrote the Ancient Mariner and the firat 
book of Christabel ? 

Eiicinctur’d with a twine of leaves, 

'j'hiit leafy twine his only dress! 

A lovely boy was plucking fruits 
in a moonlight wilderness.* 

'I'he moon was bright, the air u as five. 

And fruits and flowers together grew 
On many a shrub and many a tree: 

And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air 
I/i1o' a picture rich and rare. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more lielov'd than day. 

Blit who that boautcous boy begin Td, 

That beauteous boy to linger hero ? *''' 

Alone, by night, a little child, 

In place so silent and so wild— 

Has he no friend, no loving mother near ? ** 

WAMnaniNos of Caif. 


“ By moonlight, in a wilderness.”—‘ Poetical Works,’ e^jt. 1863.—Eu. 
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and thirsty, th« way-wearied man rests at a foantain ; and 
the taper of his lantern throws its light on an over¬ 
shadowing tree, a Jjoss of snow-white blossoms, through 
which the green and growing fruits peeped, and the ripe 
golden fruitage glowed. Deep, vivid, and faithful are tlie 
impressions, which the lovely Imagery comprised within 
the scanty circle of light, makes and leives on his memory ! 
But scarcely has he eaten of the fruits and drunk of the 
fountain, ere scared by tbe*roar and howl from the desart 
he hunies forward: and as he passes with hasty stops 
through grove and glade, shadows and imperfect behdld- 
ings and vivid fragnuMit^ of things distinctly seen blond 
with the past and present, shapings of his brain. Fancy 
modifies sight. His dreams transfer their forms to real 
objects; and these lend a substance and an oalvesit to his 
dreams. Apparitions greet him; and when a.t a distance 
from this enchanted land, and on a diiferent track, tlie 
dawn of day discloses to him a caravan, a troop of his 
fellow-men, his memory, wliich is itself half fancy, is 
interpolated afresh by every attempt to i*eeall, connect, and 
piece out his recollections. His narration is received as a 
madman’s tale. He shrinks from the rude laugh and 
contemptuous sneer, and retires into himself. Yet the 
craving for sympathy, strong in proportion to the intensity 
of his convictions, impels him to unbosom himself to 
abstifi.ct auditors; and the poor Quietist becomes a Pen¬ 
man, and, all too poorly stocked for the writer’s trade, he 
borrows his phrases and fignrc.s from the only >vritings to 
which h^ has liad access, tlio sacred books of Ms religion. 
And thus 1 shadow out the enthusiast Mystic of the first 
sort; at tho head of which stands the illuminated Teutonic 
theosopher and shoemaker, honest Jacob Behmen, born 
near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia-, in the 17th of our 
Elizabeth’s reign, and who died in the 22nd of her suc¬ 
cessor’s. 

To delineafe a Mystic of the second and higher order, 
we need only endow our pilgrim with equal gifts of nature, 
but these developed and displayed by all the aids and arts 
of education and favourable fortune. He is on his way to 
the Mecca of his ancestral and national faith, with a well- 
guarded and numerous procession of merchants and fellow- * 
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pilgrims, on the established track. At the close of day 
the caraviiu has halted: the fall moon rises on the desert: 
and he strays forth alone, oat of sigl^t bat to no unsafe 
distance; and chance leads him too, to the same oasis or 
Islet of Verdure on the Sea of Sand. He wanders at 
leisure in its maze of beauty and sweetness, and thrids liis 
way through the odorous and dowering thickets into open 
spots of greenery, and discovers statues and memoi'ial 
characters, grottos, and refreshing caves. But the moon¬ 
shine, the imaginative poesy of nature, spreads its soft 
shrfdowy charm over all, conceals distances, and magnifies 
heights, and modifies relations : mnd fills up vacuities with 
its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and where 
the dense shadows lie, makes solidity imitate hollowness; 
and gives to all objects a tender visionary hue and soften¬ 
ing. Interpret the moonlight and the shadows as the 
peculiar genius and sensibility of the individual’s own 
spirit: and here you have the other sort: a Mystic, an 
hlnthusiast of a nobler breed—a Fenelou. But the resi¬ 
dentiary, or the frequent visitor of tho favoured spot, who 
has scanned its beauties by steady day-light, and mastered 
its true proportions and lineaments, he will discover that 
both pilgrims have indeed been there. He will know, that 
the delightful dream, which the latter tells, is a dream of 
truth ; and that even in the bewildered tale of the former 
there is truth mingled with the dream, * • 

But tho Source, tho Spring-head, of the Charges which 
I anticipate, lies deep. Materialism, conscious and avowed 
Materialism, is in ill repute: and a confessed Materialist 
therefore a rare character. But if the faith bo ascertained 
by the fruits: if the predominaut, though most often un¬ 
suspected, persuasion is to be learnt from the influences, 
under which the thoughts and affections of tho man move 
and take their direction ; 1 must reverse the position. 
Only not all aue Mateiualists. Except a few individuals, 
and those for the most part of a single sect: every one, 
,who calls himself a Christian, holds himself to have a soul 
as well as a body. He distinguishes mind from matter, 
the subject of his consciousness from the objects oi the same. 
The former is his mind : and he says, it is immaterial. 
But though subject and svbsta/nce are words^ of kindred 
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roots, nfty, litilcf less than eqnivalent terms, yet neyerthelcss 
it is exclusively to sensible objects, to bodies, to modifica¬ 
tions of matter, thfit he hnbitually attaches the attributes 
of reality, of substance. Real and tangible, substantial 
and material, are synonyms for him. Ho never indeed 
asks himself, what ho means by Mind ? But if ho did, and 
tasked himself to return an honest answer—as to what, at 
least, he had hitherto meai^t by it—he would find,"that he 
had described it by negatives, as the opposite of bodies, for 
example, as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility, 
and the like, as if you could abstract iho capacity 6f a 
vessel, and conceive of it ^s a suinowhat by itself, and then 
give to the emptiness the pro[>ertios of containing, holding, 
being cntei'ed, and so forth. In short, though the propo¬ 
sition would perhaps be angrily denied in words, yet in fact 
he thinks of his mind, as a proiterty, or accident of a some¬ 
thing else, that he calls a soul or ; though the very 
same difliculties mnfft recur, the moment ho should attempt 
to establish the difference. For either this soul or spirit is 
nothing but a thinner body, a finer mass of matter: or the 
attribute of self-subsisteiicy vanishes from the soul on the 
same grounds, on which it is refused to the mind. 

I am ]Jortfa.ided, however, that the dogmatism of the 
Corpuscular School, though it still exerts an influence on 
men^ notions and phrases, has received a mortal blow 
from the increasingly dynamic s]f\.vitoi tlie physical sciences 
now highest in public estimation. And it may safely be 
predicted that the results will extend beyond the intention 
of those^who are gradually effecting this revolution. Jtis 
not chemistry alone that will be indebted to the genius of 
Davy, Oersted, and their compeers: and not as the 
founder of physiology and philosophic anatomy alone, will 
mankind love and revere the name of John Hunter. These 
men have not only taught, they have compelled us to admit, 
that the iirypiediate objccte of our senses, or rather the 
grounds of the visibility and tangibility of all objects of 
sense, bear the same relation, and similar proportion to the 
intelligible object—that is, to the object which we actually 
mean when we say, “It is such or such a thing,” or “I 
have seen this or that,”—as the paper, ink, and differently 
combined §^raight and curved lines of an edition of Homer 
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bear to what we understand by the wbrda Iliad and 
Odyssey. Nay, nothing wonld be more easy than so to 
construct the paper, ink, painted capitals, iuid the like, of a 
printed disquisition on the eye, or the muscles and cellular 
texture (the flesh) of the human body, as to bring together 
every one of the sensible and ponderable stuffs or elementsi, 
that are sensuously perceived in the eye itself, or in the 
flesh itself. Carbon and nitrqgen, oxygen and hydrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and one or two metals and metallic 
bases, constitute the whole. It cannot be these, therefore, 
thfifi; we mean by an eye, by our body, iint perhaps it may 
be a particular combination of l^cse ? But here comes a 
question : In this term do you or do you not include the 
principle, the operating cause, of the combination ? If tiot, 
then detach this eye from the body. Ijook steadily at it— 
as it might lie on the marble slab of a dissecting room. 
Say it were the eye of a murderer, a Bcllinghcim : or 
the eye of a murdered patriot, a Sidney ! — Behold it, 
handle it, with its various accompaniments or constituent 
parts, of tendon, ligament, membrane, blood-vessel, gland, 
humours; its nerves of sen.se, of sensation, and of motion. 
Alas ! all these names like that of the organ itself, are so 
many Anschronisms, figures of speech to Express that 
which has been : as when the Gruide points with his finger 
to a heap of stones, and tells the traveller, “ That is Babylon, 
or Persepolih.”—Is this cold jelly the light of the body ? Is 
this the Micruuthropos in the marvellous microcosm ? Is 
this what you mean when you well define the eye as the 
telescope and the mirror of ^e soul, the seat andvigent of 
an almost magical power P 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of ilie 
body, whether integral or simply ingredient; and let a 
Berzelius or a Hatchett he your interpreter, and demon¬ 
strate to you what it is that in each actually meets your 
seqses. And when you have heard the scanty catalogue, 
ask yourself if these arc indeed the Mving flesh, the blood of 
life r Or not far rather—I speak of what, as a man of 
common sense, you really do, not what, as a philosopher, 
you ought to believe—is it not, I say, far rather the distinct 
and individualized agency that by the given combinations 
Vitters and bespeaks its presence P Justly ,.and with 
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strictest propriety of language may I say, speaks. It is to 
the coarseness of our senses, or rather to the defect and 
limitation of our percipient faculty, that the visible object 
appears the same eyon for a moment. The characters, 
which 1 am now sliaping on this paper, abide. Not only 
the forms remain the same, but the particles of the colour¬ 
ing stuff are fixed, and, for an indefinite period at lea.st, 
remain the same. But tlje particles that constiluto the 
size, the visibility of an organic structure ^ are in pei^tual 
flux. They are to the combining and constituti7e power 
as the pulses of air to the voice of a discourser; o^ of 
one who sings a roundetay. The same words may be 
repeated ; but in each second of time the articulated air 
hath passed away, and each act of articulation appropriates 
and gives momentary form to a new and other portion. As 
the column of blue smoke from a cottage chimney in the 
breathless summer noon, or the steadfast-seeming cloud on 
the edge-point of a hill in the driving air-curi-ent, which 
momently condensed and recomposed is the common phan¬ 
tom of a thousand successors;—such is the flesh, which 
our bodily eyes transmit to us; which our palates taste; 
which our hands touch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess this com¬ 
bining power by inherent reciprocal atti'actions, repulsions, 
ond.^lective affinities; and are themselves the joint artists 
of their own combinations ? I will not reply, though well 
I might, that this would he to solve one problem by 
another, and merely to shift the mystery. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to*remind the thoughtful querist, that ever herein 
consists the essential difference, the contra-distinction, of 
an organ from a machine ; that not only the characteristic 
shape is evolved fi-om the invisible central power, but the 
materia] mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The ger¬ 
minal power of tho plant transmutes the fixed air and the 
elementary ]pase of water into grass or leaves; and on 
these the organise principle in the ox or the elephant 
exercises an alchemy still more stupendous. As the unseen 
agency weaves its magic eddies, the foliage becomes 
indifficreutly the bone and its marrow, the pulpy brain, or 


^ See p. 40.—£i^ 
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the solid ivory. That what yon see is blood, is flesh, is 
itself the work, or shall 1 say, the translucence, of the 
invisible Energy, which soon surrendeits or abandons them 
to inferior powers (for there is no pause nor chasm in the 
activities of Nature), which repeat a similar metamor- 
f)hosis according to their kind;—these are not fancies, 
conjectures, or even hypotheses, but facts; to deny which 
is impossible, not to reflect ^,on which is ignominious. 
AncH^e need only reflect on them with a calm and silent 
spirit to learn the utter empfiucss and unmeaningness of 
tlid vaunted Meehan ico-corpuscular Philosophy, with both 
its twins, Materialism on the*^one hand, and Idealism, 
rightlier named Subjective Idolism^ on the other: the one 
obtruding on us a World of Spectres and Apparitions ; the 
otlicr a mazy Dream! 

Let the Mechanic or Corpuscular Scheme, which in its 
absoluteness and strict consistency Avas first introduced by 
Des Cartes, be judged by the results. By its fruits shall 
it be known. 

In order to submit the various phenomena of moving 
bodies to geometrical construction, we are under the 
necessity of abstracting from corporeal substance all its 
positive properties, and obliged to consider bodies as differ¬ 
ing from equal portions of space ’ only by figure and 

^ Such is the conception of body in Des Cartes' own system, hotfy is 
every where confounded with mattery and might in tho Cartesian sense 
ho defined. Space or Extension, with the attribute of V'lsibility. As 
Des Cartes at the same time xcalunsly asserted the existence of in- 
telJigcntiul tieings, (he reality and independent Self-subsidence of the 
soul, Berkeleyanism or Spinosism was the immediate and necessoi'y 
consemienee. Assume a phiralUy of splf-sabsisting souls, and wo 
have Bei'keleyaiiism ; assume one only {unam et unicam ste/Mtantiam), 
and you have Spinosism, that is, the assertion of one infinite self-sub* 
sistont, widi the two attributes of thinking and appearing, Cogitatto 
i^finita sine centrOy et onrniformis apparitio. How far the Newtonian 
vu inertia (interpreted any otherwise than as an arbitrary term ss 
X /'z, to represent the unknown but necessary suppleiC.ent or integra¬ 
tion of the Cartesian notion of body) has patched up the flaw, I Irove ~ 
for more competent judges to decide. But should any one of my 
Itcaders feel an interest in the sjioculative principles of Natural 
Philosophy, and should be master of the German language, 1 warmly 
recommend for his perusal the earliest known publication of the great 
founder of the Critical Philosophy (written in the twenty-second year 
of his age!), on the then eager controversy between tlje Leibnitzian 
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mobiliiy. And ns a fiction of science^ it would be difficult 
to overvalue this invention. It possesses the same merits 
in relation to Geometry that the atomic theory has in 
relation to algebraic calculus. But in contempt of common 
sense, and in direct opposition to the express declarations 
of the inspired historian (^Genesis i.) and to the tone and 
spirit of the Scriptures throughout, Des Cartes pro¬ 
pounded it as iriith of fact: and instead of a World created 
and filled with productivd forces by the Almightj^fYo^, 
left a lifeless Machine whirled about by the dust of its 
own Grinding : as if Death could como from the li^ng 
Fountain of Life; Nothingness and Phantom from 
the Plenitude of Reality ! the Absolutoness of Creative 
Will ! 

Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! let me bo deemed mad by all men, 
if such be thy ordinance : but, O ! from such madness save 
and preserve me, my God ! 

When, however, after a short interval, the genius of 
Kepler, expanded and organized in the soul of Newton, and 
there (if I may hazard so bold an expression) refining 
itself into an almost celestial clearness, had expelled the 
Cartesian vortices ; ^ then the necessity of an active power, 

and the French and English Mathematicians, respecting the living 
fori'es —GedanAm von der wahrm Schatznng der lebendtgen Krafte * 
1747—in which Kant demonstrates the rigfu reasoning tu bo with the 
but the Trutli of the evidence of Enperuncey with the 
former; and gives the explanation, namely: Body, or Corporeal 
Nature, is something else and more than geometrical extension, even 
with the addition of a vis inertia. And Leibnitz, with the Bernonillia, 
erred in thp attempt to demoiihtrate geometrically a problem not sus- 
ce[)tiblo 01 geometrical construction.—The tract, with the succeeding 
Himmfls-stjstemy may with propriety be jdaceil, after the Principia of 
Newton, among the striking iiKSfiinccs of early Genius; and an the 
first product of the Dynamic Philosophy in the Physical Sciences, 
from tlie time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, whom the idolaters burnt 
fur an Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600. See the ‘ Friend,* pp. 151- 
[Or pp. f)9, 70, Bolin's edition.— Ed.] 

' For Newtq|;’s own doubtfully suggested eth(>r, or most subtle 
fluid, as the ground and immediate Agent in the phuiiomenaof universal 
gravitation, was either not adopted or soon abandoned by his disciples; 
not only as introducing, against his own canons of right rca.soiiing, 
on ms tmaginarium into physical science, a svSfietion in the place of a 
legitimate suj^MsiVton; but because the substance (assuming it tu exist) 
must itself form part of the problem, it was meant to solve. Meantime , 
Leibnitz’s pre<^tabliBh6d harmony, which originated in Sjiinosa, found^ 
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of posibive forces present in the material «nniyerse, forced 
itself on the conviction. For as a Law without a Law¬ 
giver is a mere abstraction ; so a Law^^ without an Agent 
to realize it, a GonsHtution without an abiding Executive, 
is, in fact, not a Law btit an Idea. In the profound 
emblem of the great tragic poet, it is the powerless 
Prometheus fixed on a barren Bock. And what was the 
result?^ How was this necessity provided for ? God him- 
self^my hand trembles as I write ! Bather, then, let me 
employ the word, which the religious feeling, in its per¬ 
plexity suggested as the substitute—the Deity iiaelf was 
declared to be the real agent, the actual gravitating power ! 
The law and the law-giver were identified. God (says 
Dr. Priestley) not only does, but is every thing. Jv^iter 
est quodmnque vides. And thus a system, which commenced 
by excluding all life and immanent activity from the visible 
universe and evacuating the natural world of all nature, 
ended by substituting the Deity, and'reducing the Creator 
to a mere anima mundi : a scheme that has no advantage 
over Spinosism but its inconsistency, which does inde^ 
make it suit a certain Order of intellects, who, like 
the pleurmectoB (or flat fish) in ichthyologj*^ which have 
both eyes on the same side, never see but half of a subject 
at one time, and forgetting the one before they get to the 
other are sure not to detect any inconsistency between 
them. ‘ 

And what lias been the consequence ? An increasing 
unwillingness to contemplate the Supreme Being in his 
personal attributes: and thence a distaste to, all the 
peculiar doctrines of the Christian Faith, the Trinity, the 
Incarnation of the Son of God, and Bedemption. The 
young and ardent, ever too apt to mistake the inward 
triumph in the detection of error for a positive love of 
truth, are among the first and most frequent victims to this 
epidemic fastidvum. Alas ! even the sincerest seekers after 
light are not safe from the contagion. &ome have 1 
known, constitutionally religious—I speak feelingly j for I 

no acceptance; and, lastly, the notion of a corpuscular substance, with 
pranorties ptU into it, like a pincushion hidden by the pins, could pass 
with the unthinking only for any thing more than a confession of, 
ignorance, or technim terms expressing a hiatus of scientific insight. 
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speak of that -wliich for a brief period was ray own state— 
who under this uubealthful infliieuco have been so estranged 
from the heavenly Father^ the Living God, as even to 
shrink from the personal pronouns as applied to the Deity. 
But many do I know, and yearly meet with, in whom a 
false and sickly taste co-operates with the prevailing 
fashion: many, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, far too real^ too Bujjistiintial; who feel it more in 
harmony with their indefinite sensations 

To ^vorsliip Nature in the hill and valley, 

Ni.t knovvmg what they love;— 

and (to use the laiigunge, but not the sense or purpose of 
the great poet of our age) would fain substitute for the 
Jehovah of their Bible 


A sonso sublime 

Of something fai* more deeply interfused, 

Whoso dweyingis the light of sotting siiiis, 

Ami the I'oniid oooan and the living air; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all thingal 

Wonijswonxii 

And this from having been educated to understand the 
Divine Omnipresence in any sense rather than the alone 
safe and legitimate one, the presence of all things to God! 

it, however, tliat the number of such men is cewn- 
paralively small! And be it (as in fact it often is') but a 
brief stage, a transitional state, in the process of intellectual 
Growth !• Yet among a numerous and increasing class of 
the higher and middle ranks, there is an inward withdraw- 
ing from the Life and Personal Being of God, a turning of 
the thoughts exclusively to the so-called physical attributes, 
to the Omnipresence in the counterfeit form of ubiquity, to 
the Immensity, the Infinity, the Immutability;—^tbe attri¬ 
butes of spac^ with a notion of Power as their suhstratum^ 
a Fate, in short, not a Moral Creator and Governor 1 Let 
intelligence be imagined, and wherein does the conception 
of God differ essentially from that of Gravitation (conceived 
as the cause of Gi'avity) in the understanding of i hose, who 
represent the Deity not only as a necessary but as a 
necesaiiated ^eing ; those, for whom justice is but a scheme 
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of general laws; and holiness, and the divihe hatred of sin, 
yesb and sin itself, are words without meaning or accommo¬ 
dations to a rude and barbarous race ? i Hence, I more than 
fear, the prevailing taste for books of Natural Theology, 
Physico-Theology, Demonstrations of God from Nature, 
Evidences of Christianity, and the like. Evicl-ences of 
Christianity! I am weary of the word. Make a man feel 
the wemt of it; rouse him, if y^u can, to the self-knowledge 
of his^need of it; and you may safely trust it to its own 
E\jidence,---remembering only the express declaration of 
Christ himself : No man cometh to me, unles* the Father 
leadeth him. Whatever more ‘is desirable—I speak now 
with reference to Christians generally, and not to professed 
students of theology—may, in my judgment, be far more 
safely and jjvofitably taught, without controversy or the 
supposition of infidel antagonists,in the form of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The last fruit of the mechanico-cotfpuscular philosophy, 
say rather of the mode and direction of feeling and think¬ 
ing pi’oduced hy it on the educated class of society; or 
that result, which as more immediately connected with my 
present theme T have reserved for the last—^is the habit of 
attaching all our conceptions and feelings, and of applying 
all the words and phrases expressing reality, to the objects 
of the senses: more accurately speaking, to the images and 
sensations by whitdi their presence is made known lbd“us. 
Now I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one of tho 
great purpose.s of ChristLanity, and included in the proce.ss 
of our Hedemption, to rouse and emancipate the vsoul from 
this debasing slavery to the outward senses, to awaken the 
mind to the true criteria of reality, namely, Permanence, 
Power, Will Tnanife.«!tcd in Act, and Truth operating as 
Life. My words, said Christ, are spirit and they (that is, 
the spiritual powers expressed by them) are truth; that is, 
Being. For this end our Lord, who camp from heaven 
•to take captivity captive, chose the words and names, that 
designate the familiar yet most important objects of sense, 
the nearest and most concerning things and incidents of 
corporeal nature:—Water, Flesh, Blood, Birth, Bread! 
Btit he used them in senses, that could not without 
absurdity be supposed to respect the mere ^^phcenmnenirt 
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water, flesh, aifd the like, in senses that by no possibility 
could apply to the colour, figure, specific mode of touch or 
taste produced on* ourselves, and by which we are made 
aware of the presence of the things, and understand 
reSf qucB sub ajpparitionihus istis statuendoe stmt. And this 
awful recalling of the drowsed soul from the dreams and 
phantom world of sensuality to actual reality,—ho|y has it 
been evaded! These wyds, that were Spirit! ^JJiese 
Mysteries, which even the Apostles must wait for the 
Paraclete, in order to comprehend,—these spiritual th^pgs 
which can only bo spiribaally discerned,—were mere metn> 
phors, figures of speech, oriental hyperboles ! “ All this 

means only Morality ! ” Ah ! how far nearer to the truth 
would these men have been, had they said that Morality 
means all this! 

The effect, however, has been most injurious to the best 
interests of our Universities, to our incomparably con¬ 
stituted Church, and even to our national character. The 
few who have read my two Lay Sermons are no strangers 
to my opinions on this head; and in my Treatise on the 
Church and Churches, I shall, if Providence vouchsafe, 
submit them to the Public, with their grounds and historic 
evidences in a more systematic form. 

1 have, I am aware, in this present work furnished 
occa^^on for a charge of having expressed myself with slight 
and irreverence of celebrated Names, especially of the late 
Dr. Paley. O, if I were fond and ambitious of literary 
honour, of public applause, how well content should 1 be to 
excite but one third of the admiration which, in my inmost 
being, 1 feel for the head and heart of Paley ! And how 
gladly would I snrrender all hope of contemporary praise, 
could I even approach to the incomparable grace, propriety, 
and persuasive facility of his writings ! But on this very 
account I believe myself bound in conscience to throw the 
whole force my intellect in the way of this triumphal 
car, on which the tutelary genius of modern Idolatry is 
borne, even at the risk of being crushed under the wheels! 
I have at this moment before my eyes the eighteenth of 
his Posthumous Discourses: the amount of which is briefly 
this,—^that all the words and passages in the New Tesf^ 
ment whioh«express and contain the peculiar doctrines of ■ 
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Christianity, the paramount objects of the Christian Reve¬ 
lation, all those which speak so strongly of the value, 
benefit, and eilicacy, of the death of Chnst, assuredly mean 
8(»netliing ; but what they mean, nobody, it seems can tell! 
But doubtless we shall discover it, and be convinced that 
there is a substantial sense belonging to these words—in a 
future qtate! Is tliere an enigma, or on absurdity, in the 
Koran or the Vedas which miaht not he defended on the 
same pretence ? A similar impression, I confess, was left 
oUj^my mind by Dr. Magee’s statement or exposition {ad 
normojtti G^rotiavam) of the doclnne of Redemption; and 
dee])ly did it disapjioint the high expeclations, sadly did it 
c!hill the fervid sympalliy, which his introductory chapter, 
his manly and masterly discjuisition on the sacrificial rites 
of Paganism, had raised in my mind. 

And yet I cannot read the pages of Paley, here referred 
to, aloud, without the liveliest senso^ liow plausible and 
popular they will sound to the great majority of readers. 
’J'housands of sober, and in then* way pious, Clmstian.s, 
will echo tbo words, together with Magee’s kindred inter¬ 
pretation of the dentil of Chnst, and adopt the doctrine for 
tlieir Make-faith; and why? It is feeble. And what¬ 
ever is feeble is always ])lausible: for it favours mental 
indolence. It is feeble: and feebleness, in the disguise of 
confessing and condescending strength, is always popiijar. 
It flatters the reader by removing the apprehended dis¬ 
tance between him and the superior author ; and it flati<*rs 
him still more by enabling him to transfer to himself, and 
to appropriate, this superiority; and thus to fUake his 
very weakness the inark and evidence of his strength. 
Ay, quoth the rational Christian—or with a sighing, 
self-soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah !—I am 
content to ^ink, with the great Dr. Falcy, and the learned 
Archbishop of Dublin- 

Man of Sense ! Dr. Paley was a great rian, and Dr. 

''Magee is a learned and exemplary prelate ; but You do not 
think at all! 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforeed in 
my own Work, 1 will continue my address to the man of 
sense in the words of an old philosopher:—Tu vero crassis 
aoribuB et obstinato corde respuis quae forsitanr vere perhi- 
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beantuT. Minas liercule callcs, pravissiinis opinionibas ea 
putari mendacia, qucB vel auditu nova^ vel vim nidia^ vel certe 
supra captwm, cogitHtionis {extemporanece tuat) ardua videan- 
tur: qn89 si pauLo accuratius cxploraris, non mudo oompertn 
evideiiUa, scd etiam facta facilja, suuties.^ 


• 

In compliance with the Rnn('‘cst.ion of a judicions frigud, 
the celobfaljed concliiRion^ of the foni-th Hook of Palejr’s 
Moral and Political I’hilosoiiliy, referred to in p. 230 of this 
volume, is hero transprinted for the convenience of the 
reader;— 

“Had Jesns Christ delivered no other doclarfition than 
the foilowiii,i>f—‘ The hour is coming, in the which all that 
are in the grave shall hear his voice, and sliiill come forth ; 
they that have done good, unto the resarrcctionof life, nnd 
they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna¬ 
tion : *—he had pronounced a message of inestimable im¬ 
portance, and well worthy of that splcnrlid apparatus of 
prophecy and miracles with which his mission was intro¬ 
duced and attested: a message in which the wisest of man¬ 
kind would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
reipt»to their inquiries.—It is idle to say, that a future 
state had been discovered already :—it had been discovered 
as the Copomican system was;—it w'as one guess among 
many. He alone discovers, who proves; and no man can 
prove tUis point, but tlic teacihor who testifies liy miracles 
tliat his doctrine comes from God.” 

IVdianus says of Virgil,— IXsqne atJeo expp.rs invtdin;, ut 
si^iid erudite dictum inspic&'cb alt&riuSy tiou miina^ gauderet 
ae, si 89inm esiet. My own heart assures me, that t-liis is less 
than the truth: that Virgil would have read a beautiful 
passage in tiio work of another with a higher and purer 
delight than in a work of his own, beoanso fi’oe from the 
apprehension of his judgment being warped by self-love, and 
without that repressive modesty akin to shame, wliieh lu a 
delicate mind holds in check a man’s own secret thoughts 


* Apul. Met am, 1.—H. N. C. 
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and feelings, when they respect himself. The cordial 
admiration with which 1 pemse the preceding passage, as 
a master-piece of cmnpositicni, would, conlH I convey it, serve 
as a measure of the vital importance I attach to the 
convictions which impelled me to animadvert on the same 
passage as doctrine. 



APPENDIX A. 


A SYNOPTICAL SUM3IART OP THI'^ SCIIEMB OP THE ARGUMENT TO 

PROVE THE DIVERSITY IN KIND* OP THE REASON AND THE 

UNDERSTANDING. SEE P. 143. 

The Position to be iipovcd ib the diffamnce in land of the 
Understanding* from the Reason. 

The Axiom, on ^hich tho Proof rcste, is: Subjects, 
which require essentially dilTurent General Definitions, 
differ in kind and not merely in dajrec. For difference 
in degree forms the ground of sjpecijw doiinitions, but not of 
generic or general. 

Now Reason is considered either in relation to the Will 
and Moral Being, when it is termed tho ** Practical Reason 
= or relatively, to the intellective and Sciential 
Faculties, when it is termed Theoretic or Speculative 
Reason = a. In order therefore to be compared with the 
Reason; the Understanding must in like manner be 
distingilishcd into the Understanding as a Principle of 
Actionj in which relation I call it tho Adaptive Power, or 
the faculty of selecting and adapting Means and Medial of 
proximate ends = B : .nid the Understanding, as a mode 
and facnlty of thought, when it is called Reflection = 6. 

* This summary ilid not appear in the first edition.— Ed. 

^ N. B, Thfft’ractical Beason alone is Hoason in the lull and sabstan- 
tive sense. It is reason in its own sphere of -perfect freedom i as the 
source of IDEAS, which Ideas, in their conversion to the responsible 
Will, become Ultimate Buds. On the other hand. Theoretic Iicuson, as 
the ground of the Universal and Absolute in all logical conclusion is 
rather the L^ht of Reason in the Understanding, and liniiwn to be suob 
by its contrast with the contingency and particularity which cliaracterisnt 
all the propeg and indigenous gruwtiis of the Understanding. 
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Accordingly, I give the General Definitions of these four : 
that is, I describe each severally by its essential characters: 
and 1 find, that the definition of A difE^i^s toto genere from 
that of B, and the definition of a from that of b. 

Now subjects that require essentially different definitions 
do themselves differ in kind. But Understanding and 
Reason require essentially different definitions. Therefore 
Undersfanding and Reason differ in kind. 


APPENDPX B. 

ON INSTINCT: 

By Professor J. H. Green. 

[This is the discourse an early repoVt of which was the 
foundation of Coleridge’s remarks upon instinct, &c., which 
appear at pp. 160 -164. It was first added as an 
Appendix to the “ Aids to Reflection,” in the edition of 
1843; being extracted from an Appendix to Professor 
Green’s “ Vital Dynamics,” ' 1840, where it appears at pp. 
88-96. It was then given without the Professor’s introduc- 
toiy words, which we now add.— Ed.] 

The following remarks on the import of instinct are those 
to which Coh'ridgc refers in the “ Aids to Reflection ” (p. 
177, last edition'^] as in accordance with his view of the 
understanding, differing in degree from instinct, and in 
kind from reason; and whatever merit they possess must 
have been derived from his instructive conversation. They 
arc here inserted in the hope that they may interest the 
reader in connexion both with the passages of the preceding 

* Vital Dynamics: The Hunterian Oration before the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London, 14f]i February, 18-10; by Joseph Henry Green, 
*F.B.S., Late Professor of Anatomy to tho College: Frofossor of 
Anatomy to the Royal Academy : One of the Surgeons to St. Thomas’s 
HospiteL’ 8vo. William Pickering, 1840.—Ed. 

^ This must have been the 4th edition, 1839, the latest corrected by 
the author, and that which supplies our text in tho main, (/olendgu’s 
' reference is at pp. 166-170 of the present edition.—E d. 
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discourse, and with the writings of Coleridge on this 
important subject. 

What is Instinct ? As I am not quite of Bonnet's 
opinion “ that philosophers will in vain torment themselves 
to define instinct, until they have spent some time in the 
head of the animal without actually being that animal,” I 
sh ill endeavour to explain the use of the term. I shall 
not think it necessary to controvert the opiniotis which 
have been offered on thfs subject, whether the i^Rient 
doctrine of Descartes, who supposed that animals were 
mere machines; or the modei'u one of Lamarck, •who 
attributes instincts to habits iinpressed upon the organs o^ 
animiils, by the constant efflux of tho nervous fluid to these 
organs, to which it lias been determined in their eiforts to 
pei-form certain actions, to which their necessities have 
given birth. And it will be here premature to offer any 
refutation of the opinions of those who contend for the 
identity of this faculty w'ith reason, and maintain that all the 
actions of animals arij the ri*siilt of invention and experience; 
—an opinion maintained with cousidcrahle plausibility by 
Dr. Darwin. 

Perhaps the most roridy and certain mode of coming to 
a conclusion in tins intricate enquiry will be by the 
apparently circuitous route of detenniiiing first, what we 
do not nicnn by the word. JTow we certainly do not 
ufe^n, in the use of the term, any act of the vital power in 
the production or maintenance of an organ ; nobody thinks 
of saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that when the 
mnscleaare increased in vigour and si/e in consequence of 
exercise, it is from such a canso or principle. Neither do 
we attribute instinct to the diinct functions of the organs 
in providing for the continuance and sustentation of the 
whole co-organizod body. No one talks of the liver 
secreting bile, or of the heart acting for the propulsion of 
the blood, instinct. Some, indeed, have maintained 
that breathing, even voiding the excrement and urine, are 
instinctive operations; but surely these, as well as the 
former, are automatic, or at least are tho necessary result 
of the organization of the parts in and by which the actions 
are produced. These instances seem to be, if I may so 
say, below instinct. But again, we do not attiubuto* 
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instinct to any actions preceded by a will conscious of its 
whole purpose, calculating its effects, and predeterihinmg 
its consequences, nor to any exercise pf the intellectual 
powers, of which the whole scope, aim, and end are intel¬ 
lectual. In other terms, no man, who yalues his words, 
will talk of the instinct of a Howard, or of the instinctiye 
operations of a Newton or Leibnitz, in those sublime efforts, 
which ennoble and cast a lustre^ not less on the individuals 
thanwu.! the whole human race.' 

To what kind or mode of action shall we then look for 


the^egitimate application of the term P In answer to this 
query, we may, I think, without ^fear of the consequences, 
put the following cases as exemplifying and justifying the 
use of the term Instinct in an appropriate sense, h'irst: 
when there appears an action, not included either in the 
mere functions of life, acting nithin the sphere of its own 
organismus ; nor yet an action attributable to the intelligent 
will or reason; yet, at the same time, 'not referable to any 
particuLar organ,—we then declare the presence of an 
Instinct. We might illustrate this in the instance of a 
bull-calf butting before he has horns, in which the action 
can have no reference to its internal economy, to the 
presence of a particular organ, or to an intelligent will. 
Secondly, likewise (if it be not indeed included in the 
first), we attribute Instinct where the organ is presen^if 
only the act is equally anterior to all possible experience on 
the part of the individual agent, as for instance, when thu 
beaver employs its tail for the construction oE its dwelling; 
the lailor-bird its bill for the formation of its« pensile 
habitation; the spider its spinning organ for fabricating 
its artfully woven nets, or the viper its poison fang for its 
defence. And lastly, generally, where there is an act of the 
whole body as one animal, not referable to a will conscious of 
its purpose, nor to its mechanism, nor to a habit derived from 


experience, nor previous frequent use. Her^ with most 
satisfaction, and without doubt of the propriety of the 
word, we declare an Instinct; aa examples of which, we 
may adduce the migratory habits of birds; the social 
instincts of the bees, the construction of their habitations. 


composed of cells formed with geometrical precision, 
hdapted in capacity to different orders of the sqoiety, and 
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forming^ storehcftises for containing a snpply of provisions; 
—not to mention similar instances in wasps, ants, termites; 
and the endless contrivances for protecting the fiitare 
progeny. 

But if it be admitted that we have rightly stated the 
application of the term, what, we may ask, is contained in 
the examples adduced, or what inferences are we to make 
as to the nature of Instinct itself, as a source and principle 
of action? We shall, pernaps, best aid ourselves f&!*tlie 
enquiry by an example, and let ns take a very familiar one 
of a caterpillar taking its food. The caterpillar seeks*at 
once the plant which fumilhes the appropriate aliment, and ' 
this oven as soon as it creeps from the ovum; and the food 
being taken into the stomach, the nutritious part is 
separated from the innutritions, and is disposed of for the 
support of the animal. The question then is, what is 
contained in this instance of instinct P In the first place 
what does the vitdl power in the stomach do, if we 
generalize the account of the process, or express it in its 
most general terms P Manifestly it selects and applies 
appropriate means to an immediate end, prescribed by the 
constitution;—first, of the particular organ, and then of 
the whole body or organismus. This we have admitted is 
not instinct. But what does the caterpillar do ? Does it 
not ^so select and apply appropriate means to an immediate 
end,' prescribed by its particular organization and constitu¬ 
tion ? But there is somothiiig more; it does this accord¬ 
ing to circumstances;—and this we call Instinct. But 
may thenre not be still something more involved ? What 
shall we say of Huber’s humble-hecs ? A dozen of these 
were put under a bell glass along with a comb of about ten 
silken cocoons, so unequal in height as not to bo capable of 
standing steadily. To remedy this, two or three of the 
humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched themselves over 
its edg^i and^with their heads downwards, fixed their fore¬ 
feet on the table on which the conil? stood, and so with 
their hindfeet kept the comb from falling. When these 
were weary others took their places. In this constrained 
and painful posture, fresh bees relieving their comrades at 
intervals, and each working in its turn, did these affection- , 
ate little inlets support tbe comb for nearly three days i 
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at tlio end of which time the 7 had prepared sufficient wax 
to build pillars with it. And what is still further curious, 
the Bret pillars having got displaced, ^e bees had again 
recourse to tho same manoeayre. What then is involved in 
this case ? Evidently the same selection and appropriation 
of means to an immediate end as before; but observe! 
according to v«arying circumstances. 

And Siero we are puzzled;—for this becomes Understand' 
ingP^'At least no naturalist,’however predetermined to 
contrast and oppose Instinct to Understanding, but ends 
at^lnst in facts in which he himself can make out no 
difFcrence. Hut aro we hence tO conclude that the instinct 
is the same, and idonticiil with the human understanding ? 
Certainly not;—though the diiforence is not in the essential 
of the definition, but in an addition to, or moditieation of, 
that which is essentially the same in both. In such cases, 
namely, as that which wo have last adduced, in which 
instinct assumes the semblauee of umlcrstandiiig, the act 
indicative of instinct is not clearly prescribed by the 
constitution or laws of the aiiimal’s peculiar organization, 
but arises out of the constitution and previous circum¬ 
stances of the animal, and ihose habits, wants, and that 
predetermined splierc of action and operation which belong 
to the race, and beyond tho limits of which it does not 
pass. If this he the case, 1 may venture to assert that I 
have dcteimlned an appropriate sense for instinSf;— 
—namely, that it is a Power of selecting and applying 
j^ppropriato means to an immediate end, according to 
circumstances, and tlie eli'ingos of circnmstanocs, these 
being variable and vaiying; but yet so as to be referable 
to the general habits, arising out of the constitution and 
previous circumstances of the animal considered not as an 
individual, but ns a race. 

We may here, ])erhaps, most fitly explain the eiTor of 
those who contend for tlie identity of Reason^and Instinct, 
and believe that the actions of animals are the result of in¬ 
vention and experience. They have, no doubt, been deceived, 
in their investigation of Instinct, by an efficient cause simu¬ 
lating a final cause ; and tho defect in their reasoning has 
arisen in conse(j[uc:icc of observing in tlie instinctive opera¬ 
tions of animus the adaptation of means to^ a relative 
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end, from the Assumption of n. deliberate purpose. To this 
freedom or choice in action and purpose, instinct, in any 
appropriate sense oi the word, cannot apply, and to justify 
and explain ii>s introduction, we must have recourse to 
other and higher faculties than any manifested in the 
operations of instinct. It is evident, namely, in turning 
our attention to the distineuishing chaivicter of human 
actions, that there is, as in^thc inferior animals, a selection 
and appropriation of means to ends—but it is (nof*^nly 
according to circumstances, not only according to varj^ng 
circumstances, but it is) according to varying Purposes. 
But this is an attribute of Iho intelligent will, and no longer * 
even mere understanding. 

And here let me observe thal the difficulty ajid delicacy 
of this investigation arc greatly increased by our not 
considering the understanding (even our own) in itself, and 
as it would be were it not accompanied with, and modified 
by, the co-operation*of the will, the moral feeling, and that 
faculty, perhaps best distinguished by the name of Reason, 
of determining that which is universal and necessary, of 
fixing laws and principles whether speculative or practical, 
and of contemplating a final purpose or end. This intelli¬ 
gent will,—having a self-conscious purpose, under the 
guidance and light of the reason, by which its acta are 
ma^ to bear as a whole upon some end in and for itself, 
andfto which the understanding is subservient as an organ 
or the faculty of selecting and appropriating the me.ms— 
seems best to account for that progressiveuess of the 
human face, which so evidently marks an insiirmountablo 
distinction and impassable barrier between man and the 
inferior animals; but which would be incxplic.ihle were 
there no other difference than in the degree of their in¬ 
tellectual faculties. 

Man doubtless has his instincts, even in common with 
the inferior ^Lnimals, and many of these are the germs of 
some of the best feelings of his nature. What, amongst 
many, might I present as a better illustration, or more 
beautiful insiauee, than the sborge or maternal instinct P 
But man’s instincts are elevated and enuobied by the 
moral ends and purposes of his being. He is not destined • 
to be the «8]ave of blind impulses, a vessel purposeless. 
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unmeant. He is constituted by his moral^and intelligent 
will, to be the first freed being, the master-work and the 
end of nature; but this freedom and high office can only 
co-exist with fealty and devotion to the service of truth 
and virtue. And though we may even I)c permitted to 
use the term Instinct, in order to designate those high 
impulse, which in the minority of man’s rational being, 
shajjjngjhis acts unconsciously toaltimate ends, and which in 
constituting the vei'y character and impress of the humanity 
reyeal the guidance of Providence ; yet the convenience of 
the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive appella¬ 
tion for an influence de sMpm, working unconsciously in and 
on the whole human race, should not induce us to forget 
that the term instinct is only strictly applicable to the 
Adaptive Power, as the faculty, even in its highest proper 
form, of selecting and adapting appropriate means to proxi¬ 
mate ends according to varying circumstances,—a faculty 
which however, only differs from human understanding in 
consequence of the latter being enlightened'by reason,— 
and that the pnnciples which actuate man as ultimate ends, 
and are designed for his conscious possession and guidance, 
are best and most properly named Ideas, 



CONFESSIOIJS OF AN INQUIRING 

SPIRIT. 


(JietiefTS on the Inspiration of the Scriptures.) 


BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 



ADVJaiTT.STSMIUNT TO Tini] FIRST KDITTON. 

The following Lc'itoi’s on the Inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures were left by Mr. Coleridge in MS. at his death. 
The Reader will find in them a key to most of the Biblical 
criticism scattered throughout the Author’s own writings, 
and an afPectiomite, pious, and, as the Editor humbly 
believes, a profoundly wise attempt to place the study of 
the Written Word on its only sure foundation,—a deep 
sense of God’s holiness and truth, Jind a consequent n Te¬ 
rence for thiit Light—the image of R‘rasclf—whiu^^He 
has kindled in every one of his rational ci’catiii’es. -[H 
NeFiSon CorjEitinoR.] 

Lincoln's Inn, Ftt-pienthcr 22, IS 10, 



' Being persnaded of nothing more tlism of this, that whether it 

' in matter of speculation or of jiraetice, no untruth can 
-lohsiblj avail tihe patron and defender long, and that things most 
11 Illy are likewise most behovefully spoken.— Ilooher. • 

Any thing will be pretpiulcd rather than admit the necessity of 
internal exideiice, or a(;knowledgo, among the external proijfs, 
the convictions and experiences of Bein'vers, though they should 
he eonimou to all the fiiltlifiil in r\ery age of the Church. But 
in all superstition there is a heart of unbelief; and, vice versA^ 
where a man’s belief is but a suiierfioial acquiescence, credulity 
is the natural result and accompaniincut, if only he be not 
required to sink into the depths of his being, where the sensual 
man can no longer ,draw breaili.— [CoTiFiaiDGc’s JMcrary 

Faith snbsi'its in the Kynthc.Ms of the Reason and the individual 
Will. By virtue of the lai ter, therefore, it must be an energy, and, 
inasmuch as it relates to the whole moral man, it must be exerted 
in each and all of his ennsiituents or incidents, faeuliies and ten- 
'lei.cies:—it must be a total, not a partial—a contiiinoiis, not a 
rlfisidltory or occasional—incrgy. And by virtue of the former, 
that is, Reason, Faith must be a Tiiglit, a form of knowing, a be- 
}’4»!ding of Truth. In the iiinomparable words of the Ei aiigelist, 
(i. ' 1 ‘cfbre,— Faith must he a Light originating in the Logos^ or 
t»e Hubatantial Jfntson, which is co-eicrnul and one with the IToltj 
f//7/, and which Light is at the same time the Life of men. Now. 
ipj Life is here the sum or colleetivo of all moral and spiiitiial 
^eis, in suffering, doing, and bc'ing, so is Faith the source and 
the sum, the energy and the principle of the fidelity of Man to 
Cod, by the subordination of his human Will, in all provinces of 
his nature, to^is Reason, as the snin of .spiritual Truth, repre¬ 
senting and manifesting the Will Divine.— [Oolkriogk’s Essay 
on Faith: Literary Uemains^ vol. iv. page 437. We reprint the 
entire essay at the end of the present volume. See p HSO.-'-Pjo.] 



tUe FENTAD op OrEUATTVR CIIKtSTTANITT. 

Prothesis 
Christ, the Word. 

Thesis Mesothvsis^ or the Antithesis 

Indiderence, 

The Scriptures. The Holy Spirit. The Church. 

t 

Synthesis 
The Preaclier.^ 

The Scriptures, the Spirit, and the Church, are co-ordinate; 
the indispensable conditions and the working causes of the per¬ 
petuity, and continued renascence and spiritual life of Christ 
still militant. The Eternal Word, Christ from everlasting, is the 
Prothesis^ or identity;—the Scriptures and the Church ar^the 
two poles, or Thesis and Antithesis; and the Preacher in direu 
line under the Spirit, but likewise the point of junction of the 
Written Word and the Church, is the Synthesis. 

This is God's Hand in the World. 

* Coleridge gives this same “ Pentad ” in his “ Notes on Donne,” 
** Literary Itemains,” v. iii. pp. 92-153.— £o. 



SiCVHN Leifors to a Friend coiieeniiiig the lioniids between 
tlic riglit, and the huporstitious, use and estimation of the 
Sacred Canon; in which the Writer submissively discloses 
his own private judgment on the following Questions:— 

I. Is it necessary, or expedient, to insist on the belief of 
the divine origin nnd«authority of all, and every part of the 
Canonical Jiooks as the Condition, or first principle, of 
Christian Faith ?— 

IF. Or, may not the due a[ipre(jiation of the Scriyitures 
collectively be more safely relied on as the result and con- 
sequeuee of the belief in Christ; the gradu-il increase—in 
respect of p.irtieul.ir passages—of our spiritual discernment 
of tl^ir truth and authority supplying a test and measure 
of our own growth and progress as individual believers, 
without the servile fear that prevents or overclouds the 
free honour which coraeth from love ? 1 t/o/m, iv. 18. 


u 




LETTERS ON THE INSPIRATION OF'TgE 

SCRIPTURES. 


LETTER 1. 

My DEAR Friend, 

I empijO\k.i» the compelled and most unwelcome 
leisure of severe indisposition in rcudinjif The Confession's of a 
fair Saint in Mr. Carlyle’s recent translation of the Wilhelm 
Meist&r, which migh^ I think, have been better rendered 
literally The Confessions of a Beautiful Sold} This, acting 
in conjunction with the concluding sentences of your Letter, 
threw my thoughts inward on rny own religious experience, 
and gave the immediate occasion to the following Con¬ 
fessions of one, who is neither fair nor saintly, but who— 
groaning under a deep sense of infirmity and manifold 
imperfection—feels the want, the necessity, of religious 
RupptJrfc;—who cannot afford to lose any the smallest 
buttress, but who not only loves Truth even for itself, and 
when it reveals itself aloof from all interest, but who loves 
it with am indescribable awe, which too often withdraws 
the genial sap of his activity from the columnar trunk, the 
sheltering leaves, the bright and fragrant flower, and the 
foodful or medicinal fruitage, to the deep root, ramifying 
in obscurity and labyrinthine way-winning— 

In darkness there to house unknown, 

Far iin^rgrouml, 

Pierc’d oy no sound 

Save such os live in Fancy’s ear iilonc, 

I'hat listens fur the uptorn mandrake’s porting groan! 

1 should, perhaps, he a happier—at all evcnUi a more 
’ BekmntnisH emer sehdnm Seels. —H. N. CL 
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nsefnl—man if my mind were otherwise constituted. But 
BO it is: and even with regard to Christianity itself, like 
certain plants, I creep towards the light, even though it 
draw me away from the more nourishihg warmth. Tea, I 
should do so, even if the light had made its way through 
a rent in the wall of the Temple. Glad, indeed, and 
grateful am I, that not in the Temple itself, but only in 
one oritwo of the side chupels—not essential to the edifice, 
probably not coeval with it—have I found the light 
absent, and that the rent in the wall has but admitted the 
light of the Temple itself. 

I shall best communicate the, state of ray faith by taking 
the creed, or system of credeuda, common to all the Fathers 
of the Reformation—overlooking, as uon-esseiiiial, the dif- 
fei'onces between the several Reformed Churches—accord¬ 
ing to the five main classes or sections into which the 
nggi’cgato distributes itself to my appreliension. I have 
then only to state the effect produced on my mind by each 
of these, or the quantum of recipiency and coincidence in 
myself relatively thereto, in order to complete my Con¬ 
fession of Faith. 

J. The Absolute; the innorainable AvTOTrdrbtp et Causa 
Sni, in whose traiisceiidaiit I Am, as the Ground, is what¬ 
ever verily is :—the 1’riune God, by whoso Word and Spirit, 
as the transceiidant Cause, exists whatever s-iibstaittudly 
exists :—God Almighty—Father, Son, and Holy G,host, 
undivided, uiiconfoundcd, co-otornal. This class I desig¬ 
nate by the word, 'Irntric. 

Jl. TJio Fteriiiil Possibilities; the .aetnalify of which 
IiaMi not its origin in God : CIuws spirituale: — 'AnoaTutri^. 

JIJ. The Creation and Formation of the heaver and 
earth by the Redemptive Word:—The Apostasy of klnn : 
—The Redemption of Man:—^thc Incarnation of the Word 
in the Son of Man:—the Crucifixion and Resnrrcetiou of 
the Son of Man : the Descent of the Comforter:—Repen- 
>tance (/xtravoia) : — Rogcnorntion : — Faith l— Pi*a,yer: — 
Grace : Communion with the Spirit: Conflict: Self-abase¬ 
ment : Assurance through the righteousness of Christ: 
Spiritual Growth : Love: Discipline: Perseverance: Hope 
in death ; — MtTdffratrig —’A vdffrnaig. 

IV. Put these offers, gifts, and graces are not for one. 
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or for a few. iTlioy are offered to .all. Even wlieii the 
Gospel is preached to a single individual, it is offered to 
him as to one of a great Household. Hot only Man, but, 
says St. Paul, the T^ole Creation is included in the con¬ 
sequences of the Fall— UiraaTdaBUiQ —; so also in those of 
the Change at the Redemptiou —rffg fiEraerrdireug, irai r»7s 
avairraataig. Wo too shall bo raised m the Body. Chris¬ 
tianity is fact no less than truth. It is spiritual, yc*t so as 
to bo historical; and between those two poles there laSIst 
likewise be a midpoint, in which the historical and spiritual 
meet. Chrisf ianity must have its history—a history 6f 
itself, and likewise the history of its introduction, its 
spread, and its outward-bccomiiig; and, as the midpoint 
above-mentioned, a portion of these fiicts must be mira¬ 
culous, that isjpAceaowerta in nature that are beyond naluro. 
•Furthermore, the history of all historical nations must in 
some sense be its history ;—in other words, all history must 
be providential, and this a providence, a preparation, and 
a looking forward to Christ. 

Hero, then, we have four onl- of the five classes. And 
in all those the sky of iiiy belief is serene, unclouded by a 
doubt. Would to God that my faith, that faith which 
works on the whole man, confirming and conforming, were 
but in just proportion to my belief, to the full acquiescence 
of my intellect, and the deep consent of my conscience! 
The difficulties ai’gue the truth of tho whole scheme 
and system for my understanding, since 1 see plainly that 
BO must the truth appear, if it be the truth. 

V. But^there is a Book, of two parts,—each part con¬ 
sisting of several books. The first part—(I spe ik iu the 
character of an unintorested critic or philologist)—contains 
the reliques of the literature of the Hebrew people, while 
the Hebrew was still the living language. The second 
part comprises the "writings, and, with one or two incon¬ 
siderable and doubtful exceptions, all the writings of the 
followers of Cflrist within the space of ninety years from 
the date of the Besnrrection. I do not myself think that 
any of these writings were composed as late as A.n. 120; 
but I wish to preclude all dispute. This Bonk I resume, 
as read, and yet unread,—read and familiar to my mind in 
all parts, but which is yet to be perused as a whole;—or 
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rather, a ivork, cujus partioulaa et smtmtidlas omnes et nn~ 
gulas recogniturus stvm, but the component integers of which, 
and their conspiration, I have yet to study. I take up this 
work with the purpose to read it for the first time as 1 
should read any other work,—as far at least as I can or 
dare. For I neither can, nor dare, throw off a strong and 
awful prepossession in its favour—certain as I am that a 
large part of the light and lifc^ in and by which I see, love, 
azia embrace the truths and the strengths co-organized 
ii^to a living body of faith and knowledge in the four pro- 
ceding classes, has been dircc|)ly or indirectly derived to 
me from this saci-ed volume,—and unable to determine 
what I do not owe to its influences. But even on this 
account, and because it h^is these inalienable claims on my 
reverence and gratitude, I will not leave it in the power of 
unbelievers to say, that the Bible is fur me only what tho 
Koran is for tho deaf Turk, and the Vedas for the feeble 
and acquiescent Hindoo.* No; I will retire up into the 
moimtavn, and hold secret commune with my Bible above 
the contagious blastments of prejudice, and the fog-blight 
of selfish superstition. For fear haih torment. And what 
though my reason be to the power and splendour of the 
Scriptures but as tho reflected and secondary shine of tho 
moon compared with the solar radiance:—^yet the sun 
endures the occasional co-presence of the unsteady orVj, 
and leaving it visible seems to sanction the comparison. 
There is a Light higher than all, even the Word that wai in 
the beginning ;—the Light, of which light itself is but the 
shechinah and cloudy tabernacle;—the Word th'at is light 
for every man, and life for as many as give hoed to it. If 
between this Word and the written Letter 1 shall any where 
seem to myself to find a discrepance, I will not conclude 
that such there actually is; nor on the other hand will 1 
fall under the condemnation of them that would lie for 
’'Oodf but seek as 1 may, be thankful for whot 1 have—and 
wait. 

With such purposes, with such feelings, have I perused 
the books of the Old and New Testaments,—each book as 
a whole, and also as an integral part. And need 1 say 
that 1 have met every where more or less copious sources 
of truth, and power, and purifying impulses —that 1 have 
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found words fo^ my inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, 
utterances for my hidden griefs, and pleadings for my 
shame and my feebleness ? In short whatever finds me, 
bears witness for itelblf that it has proceeded from a Holy 
Spirit, even from the same Spirit, which reitnaining in itself^ 
yet regenerateth all other powers, and in all ages mtermg irdo 
holy sotds maJceth them friends of Qod, and prophets. (Wisd. 
vii.) And here, perhaps, 1 might have been content to 
rest, if I had not learned tlfat^ as a Christian, I cann/>,^— 
must not—stand alone; or if 1 had not known that more 
than this was holdeu and required by the Fathers of the 
Reformation, and by the Churches collectively, since the 
Council of Nice at latest;—the only exceptions being that 
doubtful one of the corrupt Romish Church implied, though 
not avowed, in its equalization of the Apocryphal Books 
with those of the Hebrew Canon,^ and the irrelevant one 
of the few and obscure Sects who acknowledge no his¬ 
torical Christianity, ^his somewhat more, in which Jerome, 
Augustine, Luther, and Hooker, were of one and the same 
judgment, and less than which not one of them would have 
tolerated—would it fall within the scope of my present 
doubts and objections ? I hope it would not. Let only 
their general expressions be interpreted by their treatment 
of the Scriptures in detail, and I dare confidently trust 
that it would not. For I can no more reconcile the Doc* 
trine^which startles my belief with the practice and par¬ 
ticular declarations of these great men, than with the 
convictions of my own understanding and conscience. At 
all eventg—and I cannot too early or too earnestly guard 
against any misapprehension of my meaning and purpose 
—let it be distinctly understood that my arguments and 
objections apply exclusively to the following Doctrine or 
Dogma. To the opinions which individual divines have 
advanced in lieu of this doctrine, my only objection, as far 
as I object, is—that I do not understand them. The pre¬ 
cise enunciation of this doctrine 1 defer to the commence¬ 
ment of the next Letter. Farewell. 

' Si quv*—^Esdra pri.mwtn et seGitttdum, Tobiam, JitdUh, 

—pro sacris et canonicia non susceperit, . . . anathema sit. Cone. 'Irtd. 
Di’pr. Seas, iv.—11. N. C. • 
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LETTER H. 

i 

My Dear Friend, 

In my last Letter 1 said that in the Bible there is 
more that Jvnds me than I have experienced in all other 
books put together; that the words of the Bible find me 
at jg:eator depths of my being; and that whatever finds 
me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its having pro¬ 
ceeded from the Holy Spirit But the Doctrine in question 
requires mo to believe, that noj''i only what finds me, but 
that all that exists in the sacred volume, and which 1 am 
bound to find therein, was—not alone inspired by, that is, 
composed by, men under the actuating influence of the 
Holy Spirit, but likewise—dictated by an Infallible Intel¬ 
ligence;—that the writers, each and all, were divinely in¬ 
formed as well as inspired. How ^ere all evasion, all 
excuse, is cut oil. An Infallible Intelligence extends to 
all things, physical no lcs.s than spiritual. It may convey 
the truth in any one of the three possible languages,—that 
of Sense, as objects ap])ear to the beholder on this earth; 
or that of Science, which supposes the beholder placed in 
the centre;—or that of Philosophy, which resolves both 
into a snpei’sensual reality. But whichever be chosen— 
and it is obvious that the incompatibility exists only-be¬ 
tween the first and second, both of them being indifferent 
and of equal value to the third—it must bo employed con¬ 
sistently ; for an Infallible Intelligence must intend to be 
intelligible, and not to deceive. And, moreover, whichever 
of these three laugnages be cho.sen, it must be translatuble 
into Truth. For this is the very essence of the Doctrine, 
that one and tlie same Intelligence is speaking in the unity 
of a Person ; which unity is no more broken by the diversity 
of the pipes through which it makes itself audible, than is 
'E. tune by the different instruments on whiclt it is played 
by a consummate musician, equally perfect in all. One 
instrument may be more capacious than another, but as 
far as its compass extends, and in what it sounds forth, it 
will be true to the conception of the master. I can conceive 
no softening here which would not nullify the Doctrine, 
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and convert it J;o a cloud for each man’s fancy to shift and 
shape at will. And this Doctrine, I confess, plants the 
vineyard of the Word with thorns for me, and pieces snares 
in its pathways. I'hese may be delusions of an evil spirit; 
but ere 1 so harshly question the seeming angel of light— 
my reason, I mean, and moral sense in conjunction with 
my clearest knowledge—I must inquire on what authority 
this Doctrine rests. And what other authority* dares a 
truly catholic Christian ildmit as coercive in the vjfinal 
decision, but the declarations of the Book itself,—though 
I should not, without struggles and a trembling reluctuffice, 
gainsay even a nniveraal tradition ? 

I return to the Book. With a full persuasion of soul 
respecting all the articles of the Christian Faith, as con¬ 
tained in the first four Clnsses, 1 receive willingly also the 
truth of the history, namely, that the Word of the Lord 
did come to Samuel, to Isaiah, to others;—and that the 
words which gave utterance to the same are faithfully 
recorded. But though the origin of the words, even as of 
the miraculous acts, be supernatural—^yet the former once 
uttered—the latter once having taken their place among 
the plimncmima of the senses, the fsiithful recording of the 
same does not of itself imply, or seem to require, any 
supernatural working, othci* than as all truth and goodness 
are such. In the books of Moses, and once or twice in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah, I find it indeed asserted that nut 
only the words were given, but the recording of the same 
enjoined hy the special command of God, and doubtless 
execute^ under the special guidance of the Divine Spirit. 
As to all such passages, therefore, theie can be no dispute ; 
and all others in which the words arc by the sacred his¬ 
torian declared to have been the Word of the Lord super- 
natnraJly communicated, I receive as such with a degree 
of confidence proportioned to the confidence required of me 
by the writer himself, and to the claims ho himself makes 
on my belief^ 

Bet us, therefore, remove all such passages, and take 
each Book by itself; and I repeat that I believe the writer 
in whatever he himself relates of his own B.uthority, and of 
its origin. But I cannot find any such claim, as the Doc¬ 
trine in question supposes, mode by these writers, explicitly* 
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or by implication. On the contrary, they.refer to other 
docaments, and in all points express themselves as sober 
minded and veracious writers under ordinary circumstances 
are known to do. But, perhaps, they biear testimony, the 
suecessor to his predecessor ?—Or some one of the number 
has left it on record, that by especial inspiration he was 
commanded to declare the plenary inspiration of all the 
rest?—The passages, which can without violence be ap¬ 
peal^ to as substantiating the (latter position, are so few, 
and these so incidental,^—the conclusion drawn from them 
invdving^likewise so obviously a petitio primipUy namely, 
the supernatural dictation, wordeby word, of the book in 
which the question is found; (for until this is established, 
the utmost that such a text can prove, is the current belief 
of the writer’s age and country concerning the character 
of the books, then called the Scriptures;)—that it cannot 
but seem strange, and assuredly is against all analogy of 
Gh)spel Revelation, that such a Doctrine—which, if true, 
must be an article of faith, and a most important, yea, 
essential article of faith,—should be left thus faintly, thus 
obscurely, and, if 1 may so say, ohitaneoiislyt declared and 
enjoined. The time of the formation and closing of the 
Canon unknown;—the selectors and compilers unknown, 
or recorded by known fabulists;—and (more perplexing 
still,) the belief of the Jewish Church—the belief, I mean, 
common to the Jews of Palestine and their more cultivated 
brethren in Alexandria, (no reprehension of which is to bi; 
found in the New 'I'estament)—concerning the nature and 
import of the Qtmvivaria attributed to the precious ^mains 
of their Temple Library;—these circumstances are such, 
especially the last, as in effect to evacuate the Tenet, of 
which 1 am speaking, of the only meaning in which it 
practically means any thing at all, tangible, steadfast, or 
obligatory. In infallibility there are no degrees. The 
power of the High and Holy One is one and the same, 
wliether the sphere, which it fills, be larger oSf smaller 

' With only one seeming exception, the texts in question refer to the 
Old Testament alone. That exception is 2 Pe/er, iii. 16. The word 
XocTdc i»f perhaps, not necessarily so to be interpreted j and 

^hie very tex* forineil one of the objections to the Apostolic antiquity of 
the Epistle itself. ^ 
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the area trayersed by a comet, or the oracle of the honse, 
the holy place beneath the winga of the Cherubim;—the 
Pentateuch of thg Legislator, who drew near to the thick 
darkness whore God was, and who spako in the cloud 
whence the thunderings and lightnings came, and whom 
God answered by a voice;—or but a Letter oF thirteen 
verses from the affectionate Elder to the elect lady and her 
children, whom he loved in the truth. But at no {jhriod was 
this the judgment of thefJewish Church respecting iJll the 
canonical books. To Moses alone—to Moses in the record¬ 
ing no less than in the receiving of the Law—and fo all 
and every part of the fiv6 books, called the Books of Moses,* 
the Jewish Doctors of the generation before, and coeval 
with, the Apostles assigned that unmodified and absolute 
theopneusty, which our divines, in words at l^t, attribute 
to the Canon collectively. In fact it was from the Jewish 
Babbis,—who, in opposition to the Christian scheme, con¬ 
tended for a perfeetion in the Revelation by Moses, which 
neither required nor endured any addition, and who strained 
their fancies in expressing the transcendency of the books 
of Moses in aid of their opinion,—^that the founders of the 
Doctrine borrowed their notions and phrases respecting 
the Bible throughout. Remove the metaphorical drapery 
from the doctrine of the Cabbalists, and it will be found to 
cqptain the only intelligible and consistent idea of that 
plenary inspiration, which later divines extend to all the 
canonical books; as thus:—“ The Pentateuch is but one 
Word, oven the Word of God; and the letters and articulate 
sounds, by which this Word is communicated to our human 
apprehensions, are likewise divinely communicated.” 

Now, for ‘ Pentateuch ’ substitute ‘ Old and New Tes¬ 
tament,' and then 1 say that this is the doctrine which I 
reject ns superstitious and unscriptnral. And yet as long 
as the conco{)tions of the Revealing Word and the Inspiring 
Spirit are^dentified and confounded, I assert that whatever 
says less than this, says little more than nothing. For how 
can absolute infallibility be blended with fallibility P Where 
is the infallible criterion P How can infallible truth be 
infallibly conveyed in defective and fallible expressions ? 
The Jewish teachers confined this miraculous character ^o 
the Pentp.teuch. Between the Mosaic and the Prophetic 
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inspiration they asserted such a difference aa amounts to a 
diversity; and between both the one and the other, and 
the remaining books comprised under the title of Hagio- 
grapha, the interval was still wider, and *the inferiority in 
kind, and not only in de^e, was unequivocally expressed. 
If wo take into account the habit, universal with the Hebrew 
Doctors, of referring all excellent or extraordinary things to 
the great ilj'irst Cause, without mention of the proximate and 
instritfnental causes,—a striking illustration of which may 
be obtained by comparing the narratives of the same event 
in the Psalms and in the Historical Books; and if we fur¬ 
ther reflect that the distinction of (.he Providential and the 
IVlir.iculous did not enter into their forms of thinking,—at 
all events not into their mode of convoying their thoughts, 
—the language of the Jews respecting the Sagiographa will 
be found to differ little, if at all, from that of religious 
persons among onrselvcs, when speaking of an author 
abounding in gifts, stirred up by the Pholy Spirit, writing 
under the induenco of special grace, and the like. 

But it forms no part of my present purpose to discuss 
tlic point historically, or to speculate on the formation of 
cither Canon. Bather, such inquiries are altogether alien 
from the great object of my pursuits and studies, which is, 
to convince myself and others, that the Bible and Chris¬ 
tianity are their own sufficient evidence. But it concerns 
both my character and my peace of mind to satisfy ifh- 
prejudiced judges, that if my present convictions should in 
all other respects be found consistent with the faith smd 
feelings of a Christian,—^and if in many and those impor¬ 
tant points they tend to secure that faith and to deepen 
tliose feelings—the words of the Apostle,‘ rightly inter¬ 
preted, do not 1 ‘cquire their condemnation. Enough, if 
what has l)een stated above respecting the general doctrine 
of the Hebrew Masters, under whom the Apostle was bred, 
shall remove any misconceptions that might prevent the 
pi^t interpretation of his words. Farewell. ^ 


* 2 Tim. 111. IG. 
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LETTER III. 

My dear FrieKd, 

Having in the former two Letters defined the 
doctrine which 1 reject, 1 am now to communicate the 
views that I would propose to substitute in its place. 

Before, however, I attempt to lav down on the tjieolojrical 
chart the road-place, to \ 9 hich mj bark has drifted, ;iy;id to 
mark the .spot and circumscribo the space, within which I 
swing at anchor, let me, first, thank you for, andathen 
att.cinpt to answer, the ob^jections,—or at least the questions,, 
—which yon have urged upon me. 

“ Thu ])rcsent Bible is the Canon, to w'hich Christ and 
the Apostles referred ? ’* 

Doubtless. 

“And in terms which a Christian must tremble to tamper 
with?" ^ 

Yea. The exprossitms sre as direct as strong; and a 
true believer will neither attempt to divert nor dilute their 
strength. 

“ The doctrine which is considered as the orthodox view 
seems the ohvions and most natural interpretation of the 
text in question ?" 

Yea, and Nay. To those whoso minds are prepossessed 
b\*the Doctrine itself,—who from earliest childhood liavc 
always meant tliis doctrine by the very word, Bible,—the 
doctrine being but its exjiositiou and paraphrase—Yea. In 
siicli minds the vAords of our Lord and thu declar.itions of 
St Paul can awaken no other sense. To those on the 
other hand, who find the doutrino senseless and self-con- 
rnting, and w'ho take up the Bible as they do other books, 
and apply to it t’le same rules of interpretation,—Nay. 

And, lastly, he who, like myself, recognizes in neither of 
the two the state of his own mind,—who cannot rest in the 
former, and feels, or fears, a prosumptuuus spirit in the 
negative dogmatism of the latter,—he has his answer to 
seek. But so fai* I dare hazard a reply to the question,— 
In what other sense can the words be interpreted ?—be¬ 
seeching you, however, to take what I am about to offer 
but as an attempt to delineate an arc of oscillation,—tha4i 
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the eulogy of St. Paul is in no wise contrjkyened by tho 
opinion, to which I incline, who fully believe the Old Tes* 
tament collectively, both in the composition and in its pre¬ 
servation, a great and precions gift of Providence;—who 
find in it all that the Apostle describes, and who more than 
believe that all which the Apostle spoke of was of divine 
inspiration, and a blessing intended for as many as are in 
communion with the Spirit through all ages. And 1 freely 
confggs that my whole heart would turn away with an 
angry impatience from the cold and captious mortal, who, 
the moment 1 had been pouring out the love and gladness 
of my soul,—while book after book, Law, and Truth, and 
Example, Oracle and lovely Hymn, and choral Song of ten 
thousand thousands, and accepted Prayers of Saints and 
Prophets, sent back, as it were, from Heaven, like doves, 
to let loose again with a new freight of spiritnal joys 
and griefs and necessities, were passing across my memory, 
—at the first pause of my voice, and wl^jlst my countenance 
was still speaking—should ask me, whether I was thinking 
of the Book of Esther, or meant particularly to include the 
first six chapters of Daniel, or verses 6—20 of the 109th 
Psalm, or the last verse of the 137th Psalm ? Would any 
conclusion of this sort be drawn in any other analogous 
case ? In the course of my Lectures on Dramatic Poetry, 
1, in half a score instances, referred my auditors to the 
precious volume before me—Shakspeare—and spoke enl&u- 
siastically, both in general and with detail of particulnr 
beauties, of the plays of Shakspeare, as in all their kinds, 
and in relation to the purposes of the writer, e:{,cellcnt. 
Would it have been fair, or according to the common 
usage and understanding of men, to have inferred an inten¬ 
tion on my part to decide the question respecting Titus 
Andronicus, or the larger portion of the three parts of 
Henry VI. ? Would not every genial mind understand by 
Shakspeare that unity or total impression comprising, and 
resulting from, the thousandfold several and particular 
'emotions of delight, admiration, gratitude excited by his 
works ? But if it be answered, “ Aye! bat we must not 
interpret St. Paul as we may and should interpret any 
other honest and intellig^t writer or speaker,”—then, 1 
Isay, this is the very petitio principii of which I complain. 
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Still less dobtbe words of our Lord* apply a^inst my 
view. Have I not declared—do I not begin by declaring— 
that whatever is referred by the sacred Penman to a direct 
commnnication from God, and wherever it is recorded that 
the Subject of the history had asserted himself to have 
received this or that command, this or that information or 
assarance, from a superhuman Intelligence, or where the 
writer in his own person, and in the character o& an his¬ 
torian, relates that the Wsrd of the Lord came unto piiest, 
prophet, chieftain, or other individual—have I not declared 
that I receive the same with fnll belief, and admit iteS in- 
appellable authority ? Who moro convinced than I am—• 
w'ho more anxious to impress that conviction on the minds 
of others—that the Law and the Prophets speak through¬ 
out of Christ P Tliat all the intermediate applications and 
realizations of the words arc but types and repetitions— 
translations, as it Wei's, from the language of letters and 
articulate sounds into the language of events and symbolical 
persons P 

And here again let me recur to the aid of analogy. 
Suppose a Life of Sir Thomas More by his son-in-law, or 
a Life of Lord Bacon by his chaplain; that a part of the 
records of the Court of Chancery belonging to these periods 
were lost; that in Roper’s or in Hawley’s biographical work 
there were preserved a series of dicta and judgments attri¬ 
buted to those illustrious Chancellors, many and important 
specimens of their table discourses, with large extracts from 
works written by them, and from some that are no longer 
extant.* Let it be supposed, too, that there are no grounds, 
internal or external, to doubt either the moral, intellectual, 
or circumstantial competence of the biographers. Suppose, 
moreover, that wherever the opportunity existed of collating 
their documents and quotations with the records and works 
still preserved, the former were found substantially correct 
and faitbfuL the few differences in no wise altering or dis¬ 
turbing th& spirit and purpose of the paragraphs in which 
they were found, and that of what was not collatable, and 
to which no test ah extra could be applied, the far larger 
part bore witness in itself of the same spirit and origin; 


' Jdin V. 39. 
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and that not only by its characteristic featp-res, bat by its 
surpassing excellence, it rendered the chances of its having 
had any other author than the gpiuit-mind, to whom the 
biographer ascribes it, small indeed! NdW, from the nature 
and objects of my pursuits, I liave, we will suppose, fre¬ 
quent occasion to refer to one or other of these works; for 
example, to Hawley’s Dicta et Facta Francisci de Verulaw. 
At one time I might refer to the work in some such words 
as,-||f“ Jtemember what Francis otf Vorulam said or judged; ” 
or,—“ If you believe not mo, yet believe Lord Bacon.” At 
ano^^hertime I might take the running title of the volume, 
and at another, the name of the biographer;—“ Turn to 
your Hawley ! He will set you right; ” or,—“ There you 
will find a depth, which no resenreh will ever exhaust; ” 
or whatever other strong expression my sense of Bacon’s 
greatness and of the intrinsic worth and the value of the 
proofs and specimens of that greatness, contained and pre¬ 
served in that volume, would excite apd justify. But let 
my expressions bo as vivid and unqualified as the most 
sanguine temperament over inspired, would any man of 
sense conclude from them tliut I meant—and meant to 
make others believe—that not only each and all of these 
enecdoies, adages, decisions, extracts, incidents had been 
dictated, word by word, by Lord Bacon; and that all 
Hawley’s own observations and inferences, all the connec¬ 
tives nnd disjunctives, all the recollections of time, phicc, 
and circumstance, together with the order and snccesskm 
of the narrative, were in like manner dictated and revised 
by the spirit of the deceased Chancellor ? The ansjver will 
be—must bo;—No man in his senses! “ No man in his 

senses—in this instance; but in that of the Bible it is quite 
otherwise;—for (I take it as an admitted point that) it— 
is quite otherwise! ” 

And here I renounce any advantage T might obtain for 
my argument by restricting the application of our Lord’s 
and the Apostle’s words to the Hebrew CancAi. T admit 
the justice—I have long felt the full force—of tho remark 
—‘‘Wo have all that the occasion allowed.” And if the 
same awful authority does not apply so directly to the 
Evangelical and Apostolical writings as to the Hebrew 
iCanon, yet the analogy of faith justifies the transfer. If 
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the doctrine be*less decisivelj Scriptaral in its application 
to the New Testament or the Christian Canon, the temp¬ 
tation to doubt it is likewise less. So at least we are led 
to infer; since in point of fact it is the apparent or imagined 
contrast, the diversity of spirit which sundry individuals 
have believed themselves to find in the Old Testament and 
in the Gospel, that has given occasion to the double;—and, 
in the heart of thousands t^o yield a faith of acquiescjnce 
to the contrary, and find rest in their humility,—supplies 
fuel to a fearful wish tiiat it wore permitted to makft a 
distinction. • 

But, lastly, yon object, that—even granting that no 
coercive, positive, reasons for the belief—no direct and not 
inferred assertions,—of the plenary inspiration of the Old 
and New Testament, in the generally received import of 
the term, could be adduced, yet,—in behalf of a doctrine 
so catholic, and during so long a snccession of ages affirmed 
and acted on by Jew and Christian, Greek, Romish, and 
Protestant, yon need no other answer than;—“ Tell me, 
first, why it should not be received! Why should I not 
believe the Senptures throughout dictated, in word and 
thought, by an infallible Intelligence ? ”—I admit the fair¬ 
ness of the retort; and eagerly and earnestly do I answer: 
For every reason that makes me prize and revere these 
Scriptures;—prize them, love them, revere them, beyond 
all other books! Why should 1 not ? Because the Doctrine 
in question petrifies at once the whole body of Holy Writ 
with all its harmonies and symmetrical gradations,—the 
flexile an^ the rigid,—the supporting hard and the clothing 
soft,—the blood which is the lifey —the intelligencing nerve.s, 
and the rudely woven, but soft and springy, cellular sub¬ 
stance, in which all are imbedded and lightly bound 
together. This breathing organism, this glorious panhar- 
monicnrit which I had seen stand on its feet as a man, and 
with a man'sevoice given to it, the Doctrine in question 
turns at once into a colossal Memnon’s head, a hollow pas¬ 
sage for a voice, a voice that mocks the voices of many 
men, and speaks in l^eir names, and yet is hut one voice, 
and the same;—and no man uttered it, and never in a 
human heart was it conceived. Why should I not P—, 
Because the Doctrine evacuates of all sense and efficacy the 
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sure and constant tradition, that all the serexM books bound 
up together in our precious family Bible were composed in 
difFerent and Tridely distant ages, under the greatest diver¬ 
sity of oiieumstances, and degrees of light and information, 
and yet that the composers, vrhether as uttering or as re¬ 
cording what was uttered and what was done, were all 
actuated, by a pure and holy Spirit, one and the same— 
(for^s there any spirit pure and^holy, and yet not proceed¬ 
ing from God—and yet not proceeding in and with the 
HolfT Spirit?)—one Spirit, working diversly,' now awaken¬ 
ing strength, and now glorifying itself in weakness, now 
giving power and direction to knowledge, and now taking 
away the sting from error! Ere the summer and the 
months of ripening had arrived for the heart of the race; 
while the whole sap of the tree was crude, and each and 
every fruit lived in the harsh and bitter principle; even 
then this Spirit withdrew its chosen ministers from the 
false and guilt-making centre of Self. It converted the 
wrath into a form and an organ of love, and on the passing 
storm-cloud impressed the fair rainbow of promise to all 
generations. Put the lust of Self in the forked lightning, 
and would it not be a Spirit of Moloch ? But God maketh 
the lightnings his ministers, fire and hail, vaponrs and 
stormy winds fulfilling his word. 

Curse ye Merm, said the angel of the Lord; curse ye hiit£rly 
the inhaintomts thereof —sang Deborah. Was it that |ihe 
called to mind any personal wrongs—rapine or insult—- 
that she or the house of Lapidoth had received from Jabin 
or Sisera? No; she had dwelt under her palm tr6e in the 
depth of the mountain. But she was a mother in Israel; 
and with a mother’s heart, and with the vehemency of a 
mother’s and a patriot’s love, she had shot the light of love 
from her eyes, and poured the blessings of love from her 
lips, on the people that had jeoparded their lives unto the 
"death against the oppressors; imd the bittemass, awakened 
and borne aloft by the same love, she precipitated in corseB 

* 1 use the adverb diverdy from the adjective divers in order to dia- 
tin^^ish the Scriptural and Paulino sense of the word—4he sense in 
which 1 here use it—froin the logical usage of the term diversely^ from 
"diverse, (hat is, different in kind,lieteroseneoua. The same Spirit may 
act and impel diversly, but, being a good Spirit, it cannot act oiTevaely.. 
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on the selfish aiid coward recreants who came not to the help 
of the Lordf to the help of the Lard, against the mighty. As ^ 
long as I bavo the^image of Deborah before my eyeS| and 
while-1 throw mysolf back into the age, country, circum¬ 
stances, of this Hebrew Bonduca in the not yet tamed chaos 
of the spiritual creation;—as long as I contemplate the 
impassioned, high-souled, heroic woman in all the pro¬ 
minence and individuality of will and character,—? feel as 
if 1 were among the firSt f A'ments of the great aifectiodb— 
the proplastic waves of the microcosmic chaos, swelling up 
against—and yet towards—the outspread wings of Ihe 
Dove that lies brooding oA the troubled waters. So long * 
all is well,—all replete with instruction and example. In 
the fierce and inordinate I am made to know and be grate¬ 
ful for the clearer and purer radiance which shines on a 
Christian’s paths, neither blunted by the preparatory veil, 
nor crimsoned in its struggle through the all-enwrapping 
mist of the world’s ignorance: whilst in the self-oblivion 
of these heroes of the Old Testament, their elevation above 
all low and individual interc^sts,—above all, in the entii’e 
and vehement devotion of their total being to the service 
of their divine Master, I find a lesson of humility, a ground 
of humiliation, and a shaming, yet rousbag, example of 
faith and fealty. But let me once be persuaded that all 
these heart-awakening utterances of human hearts—of men 
of lil:e faculties and passions with myself, mourning, re¬ 
joicing, suffering, triumphing—are but as a Divina Gommedia 
of a superhuman—O bear with me, if I say—Ventriloquist; 

—that the royal Harper, to whom I have so often submitted 
myself as a moMy-strmged imtrument for his fire-iipt fingers 
to traverse, while every several nerve of emotion, passion, 
thought, that thrids tho flesh-and-blood of our common 
humanity, responded to the touch,—that this sweet Psalmist 
of Israel was himself as mere an instrument as liis harp, an 
automaton po^t, mourner, and supplicant;—all is ^ne,— 
all sympathy at least, and all example. I listen in awe 
iind fear, but likewise in perplexity and confusion of spirit. 

Yet one other instance, and let this be the crucial test of « 
the Doctrine. Say that the Book of Job tbi*oughout was 
dictated by an infallible Intelligence. Then re-peruse the ^ 
book, and still, as yon proceed, try to apply the tenet: try 
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if yon can even attach anj sense or semblance of meaning 
^to the speeches whicli yon are reading. What! were the 
hollow trnisms, the nnsufficing half-tmths, the false assump¬ 
tions and malignant insinuations of the snpercilions bigots, 
who corruptly defended the truth:—wore the impressive 
facts, the jiiercing outcries, the pathetic appeals, and the 
close and powerful reasoning with which the poor snfFercr 
—smarting at once from his wounds, and from the oil of 
vitriol which the orthodox liars yor God were dropping into 
the^n—impatiently, but uprightly and holily, controverted 
this truth, while in will and in spirit he clung to it;—wore 
both dictated by an infallible Intelligence ?—Ahis! if I 
may judge from the manner in whieh both indiscriminately 
are recited, quoted, appealed to, preached upon, by the 
routiniers of desk and pulpit, I cannot doubt that they think 
so,—or rather, w^ithout thinking, take for granted that so 
they are to think;—the more raidily, perhaps, because the 
BO thinking su])ersedes the necessity of all alier-thought. 

h^arewoll. 


LETT Mil IV. 


My dbae Friend, 

You reply to the conclusion of my Letter: ” What 
liave we to do with ronlini&rs ? Quid mihi cvm homunculi^ 
putataputhie rsputatitibus ? Let nothings count for iiothmg, 
and the dead bury the dead ! Who but such ever under¬ 
stood the Tenet in this sense ? ”— ^ 

In what sense then, I rejoin, do others understand it? 
If, with exception of the passages already excepted, namely, 
the i-ecorded v\ ords of God—coneei*ning which no Christian 
can have doubt or scrujile,—the Tenet in this sense be in¬ 
applicable to the Scripture, destructive of its iioblcsb pur- 
^poses, and contrarlietoi-y io its own express d|clflrations,— 
again and again I ask :—What am 1 to substitute P What 
other sense is conceivable that does not destroy the doctrine 
which it professes to interpret—that does not convert it 
into its own negative P As if a geometrician should name 
^ a sugar loaf an ellipse, adding—“ By which term I hero 
mean a cone;*'—«iid then justify the misnomer on the 
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pretext that the ellipse is among the conic sections! And 
yet—notwithstanding the repagnancy of the Doctrine, in 
its unqualified sei^se, to Scripture, Ketison, and Common 
Sense theoretically, while to all practical uses it is intract¬ 
able, nnmalleable, and altogether unprofitable—notwith¬ 
standing its irrationality, and in the face of your expostu¬ 
lation, grounded on the palpableness of its irrationality,— 

1 must still avow my belief that, however flittingly and 
unsteadily, as through a nSist, it is the Doctrine which the 
generality of our 2 Jopular divines receive as orthodox, ^iid 
this the sense which they ^attach to the words. 

For on what other ground can I account for the whim¬ 
sical siilintelligUui's of our numerous harmonists,— for the 
curiously inferred facts, the inventive circumstantial detail, 
the complemental and supplemental history which, in the 
utter silence of all historians and absence of all historical 
documents, they bring to light by mere force of logic ?— 
And all to do away Some half score ap 2 >arcat discrepancies 
in the chronicles and memoirs of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments ;—diRcroiiancit‘s so analogous to what is found in all 
other narratives of the same story by several narrators,— 
so analogous to what is found in all other known and 
irusted histones by contemporary historians, when they are 
collated with each other (nay, not seldom when either 
historian is compared with himself), as to form in the eyes 
of all competent judges a characteristic mark of the genuine¬ 
ness, independency, and (if I may apply the word to a book,) 
tlie veraciousness of each several document; a mark tho 
absence of which would warrant a suspicion of collusion, 
invention, or at best of servile transcription;—discrepancies 
so trifling in circumstance and import, that, although in 
some instances it is highly probable, and in ull instances, 
perhaps, possible that they are only a])i)arcnt and recon¬ 
cilable, no wise man would care a straw whether they wero 
real or appamnt, reconciled or left in harmless and friendly 
variance. What, I ask, could have induced learned and 
intelligent divines to adopt or sanction subterfuges, which, 
neutr^izing the ordinary criteria of full or defective evidence 
in historical document, would, taken as a general rule, 
render all collation and cross-examination of written records • 
ineffective, |bnd obliterate the main character by which 
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authentic histories are distingnished from those traditional 
tales, which each successive reporter enlarges and fashions 
to his own fancy and purpose, and every different edition 
of which more or less contradicts the other p Allow me to 
create chasms ad lihUum, and ad libitum to fill them up 
with imagined facts and incidents, and I would almost 
undertake to harmonise FalstafE’s account of the rognes in 
buckram into a coherent and consistent narrative. What, 
1 say, could have tempted grave and pious men thus to 
di|turb,the foundation of the Temple, in order to repair a 
petty breach or rat- hole in the ‘^all, or fasten a loose stone 
or two in the outer court, if not an assumed necessity arising 
out of the peculiar character of Bible history P 

The substance of the syllogism, by which their procedure 
was justified to their own minds, can be no other than this. 
That, without which two assertions—both of which must 
be alike true and correct—would contradict each other, 
and consequently be, one or both, fah}e or incorrect, must 
itself be true. But every word and syllabic existing in the 
original text of the Canonical Books, from the Oherethi and 
Phelethi ^ of David to the name in the copy of a family 
register, the site of a, town, or the course of a river, were 
dictated to the sacred amanueusis by an infallible Intelli¬ 
gence. Here there can be neither more or less. Important 
or unimportant gives no ground of difference; and the 
number of the writers as little. The secretaries may^have 
been many,—the historian was one and the same, and he 
infallible. This is the minor of the syllogism; and if it 
could be proved, the conclusion would be at least plausible; 
and there would be bat one objection to the procedure, 
namely, its uselessness. For if it have been proved already, 
what need ol proving it over again, and by means—^the 
removal, namely, of apparent contradictions—^which the 
infallible Author did not think good to employ P But if 
rit have not been proved, what becomes of ^he argument 
which derives its whole force and legitimacy fr^ the 
BBBumption P 

In fact, it is clear that the harmonists and their admirers 
hdd and understood the Doctrine literally. And must not 

^ 2 Sam. XX. 23; 1 CSunm. xviii. 17.—IL G. 
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bbat divine lilt^wiBe have so understood it, who, in answer 
to a question concerning the transcondant blessedness of 
Jael, and the righteonsness of the act, in which she in- 
hospitablj, treachhronsly, perfidiously, murdered sleep, the 
confiding sleep, closed the controversy by observing that he 
wanted no better morality than that of the Bible, and no 
other proof of an action’s being praiseworthy than that the 
Bible had declared it worthy to be praised ?—an obi^rvation, 

• as applied in this instanse, so slanderous to the moigi>lity 
and moral spirit of the Bible as to be inexplicable, except 
as a consequence of the Doctrine in dispute.—But let a 
man be once fully persuaded that there is no difFerenca 
between the two positions—“ 'rhe Bible contains the religion 
revealed by God ”—and “ Whatever is contained in the 
Bible is religion, and was revealed by God,”—and that 
whatever can be said of the Bible, collectively taken, may 
and must be said of each and every sentence of the Bible, 
taken for and by itself,—and 1 no longer wonder at these 
paradoxes. I only object to the inconsistency of those who 
profess the same belief, and yet aifect to look down with a 
contemptuous or compassionate smile on John Wesley for 
rejecting the Copernican system as incompatible therewith; 
or who exclaim “Wonderful!” when they hear that Sir 
Matthew Hale sent a crazy old woman to the gallows in 
honour of the Witch of Endor/ In the latter instance it 


sent two; nor does it appear that the poor creatures wei'e at all 
crazy. Bose Cullender and Amy Duny, widows, of Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
were tried for witchcraft, on the 10th of March, 166o, at Bury St. 
Edmunds. Sir M. Hale told the jury, ** that ho would not repeat the 
•evidence unto them, lest by so doing he should wrong the evidence on 
tho one side or on the other. Only this [ho] acquainted them, tbnt 
they bod two things to enquire after: first, wbother or no these children 
were bewitc:hed j secondlv, whether the prisoners at the bar were gnil^ 
of it. ** 2’Aai there toere stich creatures as mtehes, he mads no doubt at aU, 
FoTj firstj the Scriptures had ajfirmed so much. Secoiidly, the wisdom of 
all neUions h^ provided laws against such persona^ which is an araument 
Iff their eonpaenee of such a crime. And such hath been the juagment 
of this kingdom, as appears by that Act of Parliament, which hath pro¬ 
vided punishmepts projwrtiunable to the quality of the oflence. And 
desired them strictly to observe their evidence) and desired the great 
Gud of heaven to direct their hearts in the weighty thing they bad in 
hand. For to condemn the innocent, and to let the guilty go free were 
both an abomination to the Lord." They were found guilty on thirCeeu 
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mighty 1 admit, have boen an erroneous (though even at 
this day the all bat universally received) interpretation of 
the word, which we have rendered by wiich ;—but I challenge 
these divines and their adherents to establish the compati¬ 
bility of a belief in the modem astronomy and natural 
philosophy with their and Wesley’s doctrine respecting the 
inspired Scriptures, without reducing the Doctrine itself to 
a plaything of wax;—or rather to a half-inflated bladder, 
which, when the contents are rarefied in the heat of rhe¬ 
torical generalities, swells oat round, and without a crease 
or |rrink]le; but bring it into the cool temperature of par¬ 
ticulars, and you may press, and as it were except, what 
part you like—so it be but one part at a time—between 
your thumb and Anger. 

Now, I pray you, which is the more honest, nay, which 
the more reverential, proceeding,—to play at fast and loose 
in this way; or to say at once, “ See here in those several 
writings one and the same Holy Spirit, now sanctifying a 
chosen vessel, and fitting it for the reception of heavenly 
truths proceeding immediately from the mouth of Dod, and 
elsewhere working in frail and fallible men like ourselves, 
and like ourselves instructed by God’s word and laws ” ?— 
The first Christian mart^ r had the form and features of an 
ordinary man, nor Q.re we taught to believe that these 
features were miraculously transfigured into superhuman 
symmetry; but he heingfilled with the Holy Ghost^ they that 
looked steadfastly on him^ saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel. Even so has it ever been, and so it ever will 
be, with all who with humble hearts and a rightly disposed 
spirit scan the Sacred Volume. And they who rea<i it with 
an evil heart of unbelieft and an alien spirit—what boots for 
them the assertion that every sentence was miraculously 
communicated to the nominal author by God himself F 

indictments. The bewitched got well of all their pnins “ wiMiin less 
than half an hour” after the conviction (so ** Mr. Paev did affirm”— 
Mr. Pacy being the father of one of the bewitched) fonly Susan 
Chandler felt a pain like pricking of pins in her stomach. . . . The 
Judge and all the Court were fully satisfied with the verdict, and there- 
imn gave judgment against the witches that they should be hanged. 
Iney were much urged to confess, but would not. . . . They were 
executed on Monday, the 17th of March following, but they confessed 
pothing.”—iStejIs Trials, vi. p. 700.—H. N. Ci 
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Will it not rather present additional temptations to the 
unhappy scofEers, and furnish them with a pretext of self- 
justification ? 

When^ in my th^rd Letter, I first echoed the question, 
“ Why should I not? ”—the answers came crowding on my 
mind. 1 am well content, however, to have merely sug¬ 
gested the main points, in proof of the positive harm which, 
both historically and spiritually, our religion sustatns from 
this Doctrine. Of minor importance, yet not to be ofor- 
looked, are the forced and fantastic interpretations, tho 
arbitrary allegories and mystic expansions of proper nailths, 
to which this indiscriminate Ihbliolatry furnished fuel, 
spark, and wind. A still greater evil, and less attributable 
to the visionary humour and weak judgment of the indi¬ 
vidual expositors, is the literal rendering of Scripture in 
' passages, which the number and variety of images employed 
in different places, to express one and the same verity, 
plainly mark out figurative. And, lastly, add to all 
these the strange—in all other writings unexampled— 
practice of bringing together into logical dependency 
detached sentences from books composed at the distance 
of centuries, nay, somctinies a vuill&nnium, from each other, 
under different dispensations, and for different objects. 
Accommodations of elder Scriptural phrases—that favourite 
ornament and garnish of Jewish eloquence—incidental 
alluAons to popular notions, traditions, apologues—(for 
example, the dispute between the Devil and tho Archangel 
Michael about the body of Moses. Jude 9),—fancies and 
anachroijisms imported from tho synagogue of Alexandria 
into Palestine by, or together with, tho Septnagint Version, 
and applied as mere argumenta ad homing —(for example, 
the delivery of the Law by the disposition of Angels, Aots 
vii. S.S, Qal. iii. 19, Heh. ii. 2)—these, detached from their 
cuiicexc, and, contrary to the intention of the sacred writer, 
first raised into independent thesesy and then brought 
together to ^ftoduce or sanction some new credendumy for 
wtueb neither separately could have furnished a pretence ! 
By this strange mosaic, Scripture texts have been worked 
up into passable likenesses of Purgatory, Popery, the Inqui¬ 
sition, and other monstrous .abuses. But would you have 
a Protestant instance of the superstitions use of Scripture. 
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arising oat of this dogma P Passing by tho Cabbala of the 

Hntchinsonian School as the dotage of a few weak-minded 

individnaJs, I refer you to Bishop Hacket’s Sermons on the 

Incarnation. And if yon have read the same author’s Life 

of Archbishop Williams, and have seen and felt (as every 

reader of this latter work must see and feel,) his talent, 

learning, acuteness, and robust good sense, you will have 

no difficulty in determining the quality and character of a 

dof^'ma, which could engraft snbh fruits on such a tree.^ 

It will perhaps appear a paradox, if, after all these 

r^son^, 1 should avow that they weigh less in my mind 

against the Doctrine, than the rhotives usually assigned for 

niaiiitnining and enjoining it. Such, for instance, are the 

arguments drawn from the anticipated loss and damage 

that would 1 ‘esult from its abandonment; as that it would 

deprive the Cliristian world of its only infallible arbiter in 

questions of Faith and Duty, suppress the only common and 

iiiajipcllable tribunal, that the Bibloi is the only religions 

bond of union and ground of unity among Protestants, and 

the like. For the confutation of this whole reasoning it 

might be su fficient to ask :—Has it produced these effects ? 

Would not the conti-ary statement be nearer to the fact ? 

What did the Churches of the first four centuries hold on 

this point? To what did they attribute the rise and 

multiplication of heresies ? Gan any learned and candid 

Protestant affirm that there existed and exists no ground 

for the charges of Bossuet and other eminent Bomisb 

divines? It is no easy matter to know how to handle a 

pai'ty maxim, so framed that, with the exception of a single 
» 

^ ** Did not the life of Ai'chbishop Williams prove otherwise, I shonid 
have inferred from theso bcmioiis that Ifacket from his first boyhood 
And been used to make themes, epigrams, copies of verses, and tm like 
on all the Sunday feasts and festivals of the Church; had ibnad abundant 
nourishment for this humour of points, quirks, and quiddities, in the 
«tudy of the Fathers and glossers; and remained a jumor soph all his 
life long.” .... **liet any competent judge read Backet’s Life of 
Archbishop Williams, and then these Sermons, and so measure the 
stultifying, nugifying effect of a blind and uncritical study of the 
Fathers, and the exclusive prepossession in favour of their aumority in 
the minds of many of our Church dignitaries in the reign of Charles L” 
•—Lit. BenaifUt ill. 175 and 183, [Notes on the Life qf Bishtm 
BaoJket.}-~lL N. C.—also the *Aid8>,’ ante, pp. 99 and lOL—^EsiJ 
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word, it expreises an important tmth, but wbich bj means 
of that word is made to convey a most dangerous error. 

The Bible is th^ appointed conservatory, an indispensable 
criterion, and a continnal source and support of true Belief. 
But that the Bible is the sole source; that it not only con¬ 
tains, but constitutes, the Christian i^ligion; that it is, in 
short, a Creed, consisting wholly of articles of Faith; that 
consequently we need no rule, help, or guide, spiritual or 
historical, to teach us wMat parts are and what area not 
articles of Faith—all being such,—and the difference between 
the Bible and the Creed being this, that the clauses o^the 
latter are all unconditidhally necessary to salvation, but* 
those of the foimer conditionally so, that is, as soon as the 
words are known to exist in any one o£ the canonical 
Books; and that, under this limitation, the belief is of the 
same necessity in both, and not at all affected by the greater 
or lesser importance of the matter to be believed;—this 
scheme differs wideiy from the preceding, though its adhe- 
I'cnts often make use of the same words in expressing their 
belief. And this latter scheme, I assert, was brought into 
currency by and in favour of those by whom the operation 
of grace, the aids of the Spirit, the necessity of regenera¬ 
tion, the corruption of our nature, in shoi't, all the peculiar 
and spiritual ni} stories of the Gospel were explained and 
dilated away. 

And how have these men treated this very Bible?—I, 
who indeed prize and reverence this sacred library, as of all 
outward means and conservatives of Christian faith and 
practioe the surest and the moat reflective of the inward 
Word;—I, who hold tliat the Bible contains the religion of 
Christians, but who dare not say that whatever is contained 
in the Bible is the Christian religion, and who shrink from 
all question respecting the comparative worth and efficacy 
of the written Word as weighed against the preaching of 
the Gospe^ the discipline of the Churches, the continued 
succession of the Ministry, and the communion of Saints, 
lest by comparing I should seem to detach them ;—1 tremble 
at the processes, which the Grotian divines without scruplq 
cany on in their treatment of the saci'ed Writers, as soon 
as any toNts declaring the peculiar tenets of our Faith are 
rited agamst them,—even tenets and mysteries which tfe 
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believer at his baptism receives as the title-writ and bosom- 
roll of his adoption; and which, according to my scheme, 
every Christian bom in Ohnrch-membci^^hip ought to bring 
with him to the study of the sacred Scriptures as the master- 
key of interpretation. Wliatever the doctrine of infallible 
dictation may be in itself, in their hands it is to the last 
degree nugatory, and to be paralleled only by the Romish 
tenet of« Infallibility,—^in the existence of which all agree, 
bnt>»vhere, and in whom, it exists stai adhuc sub lite. Every 
sentence found in a canonical Rook, rightly interpreted, 
coifcains 'the dictum of an infallible Mind;—but what the 
right interpretation is,—or whether the very words now 
extant are corrupt or genuine—must be determined by the 
industry and understanding of fallible, and alas! more or 
less prejudiced theologians. 

And yet I am told that this Doctrine must not bo resisted 
or culled in question, because of its fitness to preserve unity 
of faith, and for the prevention of schism and sectarian by¬ 
ways !—Let th^ man who holds this lunguago trace the 
history of Protestantism, and the growth of sectarian divi¬ 
sions, ending with Dr. LCawker’s wZ/m-Calvinislic Tracts, 
and Mr. Relsham’s New' Version of the Testament. And 
fliOn let him tell me that for the prevention of an evil which 
already exists, and W’hich the boasted preventive itself 
might rather seem to have occasioned, I must submit tj) be 
silenced by the first learned infidel, who throws in my 
the blessing of Deborah, or the cur.sings of David, or the 
Grecisms and heavier difficulties in the biograpliical chapters 
of the Book of Daniel, or the hydrography and natural phi¬ 
losophy of the Pati'iarchal ages.—I must forego the means 
of silencing, and the prospect of convincing, an alienated 
brother, because I must not thus answer:—“ My Brother ! 
What'has all this to do with the truth and the worth of 
Christianity ? If you reject d prwri all communion with 
t^ Holy Spirit, there is indeed a chasm between ns, over 
which we cannot even make our voices intelligible to each 
other. But if—though but with the faith of a Seneca or 
^ an Antonine—^yon admit the co-operation of & divine Spirit 
in souls desirous of good, even as the breath of heaven 
works variously in each several plant according to its kind, 
Character, period of growth, and circumstance of soil, clime. 
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and aspect;—oji what groand can yon a'^^nmo that its pre- 
senco is incompatible with all imperfection iii the subject,— 
even with such imperfection as is the natural accompani¬ 
ment of the unripe season ? If you call your gardener or 
husbandman to account for the plants or ci’ops he is raising, 
would you not regard the special purpose in each, and judge 
of each by that which it was tending to ? Thorns are not 
flowers, nor is the husk serviceable. But it was noi for its 
thorns, but for its sweet #,nd medicinal flowers tbat^ribhe 
rose was cultivated; and he who cannot separate the husk 
from the grain, wants the power because sloth or maKco 
has prevented the w 11. 1 demand for the Bible only the 

justice which you grant to other rooks of grave authoi’ity, 
and to other proved and acknowledged benefactors of man¬ 
kind. Will you deny a spirit of wisdom in Lord Bacon, 
because in particular facts he did not possess perfect science, 
or an entire immunity from the positive errors which result 
from imperfect insight P A Davy w’lll not so jnduo his 
gi’cat predecessor. For he recognizes the spirit that is now 
working in himself, and which under similar defects of 
light and obstacles of error bad been his gnide and guardian 
in the morning twilight of his own genius. Must not the 
kindly warmth awaken and vivify the seed, in order that 
the stem may spring up and rojoice in the light ? As the 
genial warmth to the informing light, even so is the pre- 
dnsjAising Spirit to the revealing Word.” 

If I should reason thus—but why do I say if ?—I have 
reasoned thus with more than one serious and well-disposed 
Sceptic ;;and what was the answer ?—“ You speak rationally, 
but seem to forget tho subject. I have frequently attended 
meetings of the British and Foreign Bible Society, where 
1 have heard speakers of every denomination, Calvinist and 
Arminian, Quaker and Methodist, Dissenting Ministers 
and Clergymen, nay, dignitaries of the Established Church, 
—and still have I heard the same doctrine,—that tho Bible 
was not to regarded or reasoned about in the way that 
other good books are or may be;—that the Bible was dif¬ 
ferent in kindf and stood by itself. By some indeed this , 
doctrine was rather implied than expressed,but yet evidently 
implied. But by far the greater number of the speakers it 
was asserted in the strongest and most unqualified words * 
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that langnage conld supply. What is more^their principal 
arguments were grounded on the position, that the Bible 
throughout was dictiited by Omniscience, and therefore in 
all its parts infallibly true and obligatory, and that the 
men, whose names arc prefixed to the several books or 
chapters, were in fact but as different pens in the hand of 
oiie and the same Writer, and the words the words of God 
himself —and that on tliis account all notes and comments 
wesp superfluous, nay, presumptVkOns,—a profane mixing of 
human with divine, tho notions of fallible creatures with 
f hecoracles of Infallibility,—as if God’s meaning could be 
so clearly or fitly expressed in* man’s as in God’s own 
w'orda! But how often you yourself must have heard the 
8ume language from tho pulpit!— ” 

What could I reply to this ?—I could neither deny the 
fact, nor evade the conclusion,—namely, that such is at 
present the popular belief. Yes—I at length rejoined—I 
have heard this lariguage from tho pulpit, and more than 
once from men who in any other place would explain it 
aw'ay into something so very different from the literal sense 
of their words as closely to resemble the contrary. And 
this, indeed, is the peculiar character of tlio doctrine, that 
you cannot diminish or qualify but you reverse it. I have 
heard this language from men, who knew as well as myself 
that the best and most orthodox divines have in effect dis¬ 
claimed the doctrine, inasmuch as they confess it cafinoi 
be extended to the words of the sacred Writers, or* the 
particnlar import,—that therefore tho Doctrine does not 
mean all that the usual wording of it expresses., though 
what it does mean, and why they continue to sanction this 
hyperbolical wording, I have sought to learn from them in 
vain. But let a thousand orators blazon it at public meet¬ 
ings, and let as many pulpits echo it, surely it behoves you 
to inquire whether you cannot be a Christian on your own 
^ith; and it cannot but be beneath a wise man to be an 
Infldol on tho score of what other men think to include 
in their Christianity ! 

Now suppose—and, believe me, the snppooition will vary 
little from the fact—that in consequence of these views the- 
Sceptic’s mind had gradually opened to the reception of all 
^the truths enumerated in my first Letter. Suppose that 
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tlie Scriptures themselves from this time had continued to 
rise iq his esteem and afEection—the better understood, the 
more dear; as in t|}e countenance of one, whom through a 
cloud of prejudices we have at least learned to love and 
value above all others, new beauties dawn on us from day 
to day, till at length we wonder how wo could at any time 
have thought it othoi' than most beautiful. Studying the 
sacred volume in the light and in the freedom of*a faith 
already secured, at every fAsh nic-otiiig my Sceptic friftnd 
has to tell me of some new passage, formerly viewed by 
him as a dry stick on a rotten bninch, which has 
and, like the rod of Aaroi?, bnnujht forth huds and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds. Jjet these results, 1 say, be 
supposed,—^and shall 1 still be told that my friend is never¬ 
theless a.n alien in the household of Faith ? Scrupulously 
orthodox as 1 know you to be, will you tell me that I ought 
to have left this Sceptic as 1 found him, rather than attempt 
his conversion by sach means; or that 1 was deceiving 
him, when I said to him : —■ 

“Friend! The truth revealed through Christ has its 
evidence in itself, and the proof of its divine authority^in 
its fitness to our nature and needs;—the clearness and 
cogency of this proof being proportionate to the degree of 
self-knowledge in each individual hearer. Christianity has 
likewise its historical evidences, and these as strong as is 
compatible with the nature of history, and with the aims 
and objects of a religious dispensation. And to all these 
Christianity itself, as an existing Power in the world, and 
Christendom as an existing Fact, with the no less evident 
fact of a progressive expiinsion, give a force of moral 
demonsti'ation that almost supersedes particular testimony. 
These proofs and evidences would remain unshaken, even 
though the sum of our religion were to be drawn from the 
theologians of each successive century, on the principle of 
receiving tl^t only as divine which should be found in all, 

’ —qiMd scunner, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. Be only, my 
Friend I as orthodox a believer as you would have abundant 
reason to be, though from some accident of birth, rountiy, « 
or education, the precious boon of the Bible, with its addi¬ 
tional evidence, bad up to this moment been concealed from^ 
you;—and^tbeu read its contents with only the same piety 
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which you freely accord on ot.hcr occasions'to the writings 
of men, considered the best and wisest of their seyeral 
ages! What yon find therein coincident with your pre- 
established convictions, you will of coarse recognize as the 
Revealed Word, while, as you read the recorded workings 
of the Word and the Spirit in the minds, lives, and hearts 
of spiritual men, the infiuence of the same Spirit on your 
own beihg, and the conflicts of ^race and infirmity in yonr 
owfi soul, will enable you to discern and to know in and 
by what spirit they spake and acted,—as far at least as 
sh^l be needful for you, and in i(he times of your need. 

“ Thenceforward, therefore, yonr doubts will be confined 
to such parts or passages of the received Canon, as seem to 
yon irreconcilable with known truths, and at variance with 
the tests given in the Sci'iptures themselves, and as shall 
continue so to appear after yon have examined each in 
reference to the circumstances of the Writer or Speaker, 
the dispensation under which he lived,** the purpose of the 
particular passage, and the intent and object of the Scrip¬ 
tures at large. Respecting these, decide for yonrself: and 
fear not for the result. 1 venture to tell it you beforehand. 
The result will be, a confidence in the judgment and fidelity 
of the compilers of the Canon increased by the apparent 
exceptions. For tliey will be found neither more nor 
greater than may well be supposed requisite, on the one 
hand, to prevent us from sinking into a habit of slothful, 
undiscriminating acquiescence, and on the other to provide 
a check against those presumptnous fanatics, who would 
rend the Urim and Thummiim from the breastplate of jvdg- 
mentj and frame oracles by private divination from each 
letter of each disjointed gem, uninterpreted by the Priest, 
and deserted by the Spirit, which shines in the parts only 
as it pervades and irradiates the whole.” 

Such is the language in which I have addressed a halt¬ 
ing friend,—halting, yet with his face toward the right 
, path. If I have erred, enable me to see my error. Correct 
rao, or confinn me. Farewell. ^ 
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LETTER r. 

Yks I my dear Friend, it is my conviction that in all 
ordinary cases the knowledge and belief of the Christian 
Religion shonld precede the study of the Hebrew Canon. 
Indeed, with regard to both Testaments, 1 consider oral 
and catechismal instmetio:! as the preparative provideiT by 
Christ himself in the establishment of a visible Church. 
And to make the Bible, apart from the trnths, doctrines, 
and spiritual experiences ’contained therein, the subject of* 
a special article of faith, I hold an unnecessary and useless 
abstraction, which in too many instances has the effect of 
substituting a barren acquiescence in the letter for the 
lively faith that eometh hy hearing; even as the hearing is 
productive of this faith, because it is the word of God that 
is heard and preachad. (Bom. x. 8, 1 7.) And here I mean 
the written word preserved in the armoury of the Church 
to be the sword of faith oid of the mouth of the preacher, as 
Christ's ambassador and representative (Rev. i. 16), and 
out of the heart of the believer, from generation to genera¬ 
tion. Who shall dare dissolve or loosen this holy bond, 
this divine reciprocality, of Faith and Scripture? Who 
shall dare enjoin aught else as an object of saving faith, 
beside the truths that appertain to solvation P The im- 
posers take on themselves a heavy responsibility, however 
defensible the opinion itself, as an opinion, may be. For 
by imposing it, they counteiv'ict their own purposes. They 
antedate questions, and thus in all cases aggravate the 
difficulty of answering them satisfactorily. And not seldom 
they create difficulties that might never have occurred. 
But, worst of all, they convert things trifling or indifferent 
into mischievons pretexts for the wanton, feaiful, difficulties 
for the weak^ and formidable objections for the inquiring. 
For what mm fearing Ood dares think any the least point 
indifferent, which he is required to receive as God's own 
immediate word miraculously infused, miraculously re¬ 
corded, and l^a succession of miracles preserved unblended 
and without change P—Through all the pages of a large ^ 
and multifold volume, at each suooessive period, at every 
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sentence, must the question recur:—“ Darq I believe—do 
I in my heart believe—these words to have been dictated 
by an infallible reason, and the immediate utterance of 
Almighty God ? ”—No ! It is due to' Christian charity 
that a question so awful should not be put unnecessarily, 
and should not be put out of time. The necessity I deny. 
And out of time the question must be put, if after enume¬ 
rating tir.e several articles of the Catholic Faith l am bound 
to wld:—“and further you are io believe with equal faith, 
as having the same immediate and miraculous derivation 
frofti Gc^, whatever else you shall hereafter read in any 
of the sixty-six books collected in the Old and New 
Testaments.” 

I would never say this. Yet let me not be misjudged as 
if I treated the Scriptures as a matter of indifference. I 
would not say this: but where 1 saw a desire to believe, 
and a beginning love of Christ, I would there say:—“ There 
are likewise sacred Writings, which, /^aken in connection 
with the institution and perpetuity of a visible Church, all 
believers revere as the most precious boon of God, next to 
Christianity itself, and attribute both their communication 
and preservation to an especial Providence. In them yon 
will find all the revealed truths, which have been set forth 
and offered to yon, clearly and circumstantially recorded; 
and, in addition to these, examples of obedience and dis¬ 
obedience both in states and individuals, the lives *and 
actions of men eminent under each dispensation, their'sen¬ 
timents, maxims, hymns, and prayers,—their affections, 
emotions, and conflicts;—in all which you will rfcogiiize 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, with a conviction increasing 
with the gprowth of your own faith and spiritual experience.” 

Farewell. 


LETTER VI. 


Mt deab Friend, 

^ In my last two Letters I have given the state of 

the argument, as it would stand between a Christian think¬ 
ing as I do, and a serious well-disposed Deist. I will now 
'endeavour to state the argument, as between the former 
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and the advocates for the popular belief,—such of them, I 
mean, as are competent to deliver a dispassionate judgment 
in the cause. And again, more particularly, 1 mean the 
learned and reflecting part of them, who are influenced to 
the retention of the prevailing dogma by the supposed 
consequences of a different view, and,' especially, by their 
dread of conceding to all alike, simple and learned, the 
j)rivilege of picking and chousing the Scriptures ithat are 
to be received as binding their consciences. Bet\seen 
these persons Jind myself the controversy ‘ may be reduced 
to a single question:— • 

Is it safer for the Individual, and more conducive to tbe 
interests of the Church of Christ, in its twofold character 
of pastoral and militant, to conclude thus: —The Bible is 
the Word of God, and therefore, time, holy, and in all parts 
unquestionable;—or thus,—The Bible, considered in refe¬ 
rence to its declared ends and purposes, is true and holy, 
and for all who seek truth with liumlile spirits an unques¬ 
tionable guide, and ftiorefore it is the Word of God ? 

^ It is remarkable that both parties might appeal to tlie same text of 
St. Paul,— TToira ypapi) OeoTri’H'ffros TTfjtfs SiSa<rKc^iai’f k. t. X. 

(2 TVwi. iii. 16), which favours tlie one or the other opinion accordingly 
H8 the words are construed; and which, again, is the moi'e probable 
construction, depends in gi'eat measiiro on the preference given to one^ or 
other of two difierent readings, the one having and the other omitting 
the conjunction copulative kui. 

[The English tersion is : - j4fl Scripture is given hg im^iraiton of Godt 
and IS profitable, cfe. And in this rendering of the original the English 
is couiitcnnncod by the established Version of the Jhitch Reformed 
Ohiurch :—Alls de Schrift is van Godt ingofccen, eude is mtHgh, 

And by Biodati ;—Tniia la Sritfura i divimmentc inspirata, ed 
And by Martin :—Toute VJScrifurc est divinement impvrte, etprofitahlet 
(f-e. And by Bessa :—Tota Senptura dtvimtns est vnsptrata, cl tUtlis, ^c. 

The other rendering is siijjportcd by the Vulgate;— Umtiis Scnptzira, 
divinitus mspirala, tdilis est ad, ^‘c. By Luther :—Dmn alle Schrift von 
Goit eingeg^eu, ist nutze ztvr, And by Calmet \-~Toute VEcrUure, 
qiti est iwpirte de Dien, est tdile, ^c. And by the common Spanish 
translation z—Toda Escritvra, divinamenu visptrada, es tdil para ensenar, 
This is lifio the rendering of the Syriac (Pe^h.) and two Arabic 
Versions, snd is followed by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and most 
of the Fathers. See the note in Griesbtw h. 'rortullian represtmts tlie 
sciiflo thus ScripiUTUfHj ^Bdtficn/ioM fflitrt- 

nitus inspirari. De Habit. Mill. c. iii. Origen has it several times, 
Otoifvewirrof oSsw. lori, and once as in the received text.— 

H. N. C.] 
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In every generation, and wherever the light of Revelation 
has shone, men of all ranks, conditions, and states of mind 
have found in this Volnme a correspondent for every move¬ 
ment toward the Better felt in ^eir *own hearts. The 
needy sonl has found supply, the feeble a help, the soitow- 
ful a comfort; yea^ be the recipiency the least that can 
consist with moral life, there is an answering grace ready 
to enterc The Bible has been found a spiritual World,— 
sphiitual, and yet at the same tinie outward and common 
to all. You in one place, I in another, all men somewhere 
or at some time, meet with an assurance that the hopes and 
fears, the thoughts and yearnings that proceed from, or 
tend to, a right spirit in us, are not dreams or fleeting sin¬ 
gularities, no voices heard in sleep, or spectres which the 
eye suffers but not perceives. As if on some dark night a 
pilgrim, suddenly beholding a bright star moving before 
him, should stop in fear and perplexity. But lo ! traveller 
after traveller passes by him, and eaqh, being questioned 
whither he is going, makes answer, I am following yon 
guiding Star! ” The pilgrim quickens his own steps, and 
pre.sses onward in confidence. More confident still will he 
be, if by the way side he should find, here and there, ancient 
monuments, each with its votive lamp, and on each the 
name of some former pilgrim, and a record that there he 
had first seen or begun to follow the benignant Star! 

Ho otherwise is it with the varied contents of the SaCred 
Volume. The hungry have found food, the thirsty a liVing 
spring, the feeble a staff, and the victorious warfarer songs 
of welcome and strains of music; and as long as eqch man 
asks on account of his wants, and asks what he want.<3, no 
man will discover aught amiss or deficient in the vast and 
many-chambered storehouse. But if instead of this, an 
idler or a scoffer should wander through the rooms, peering 
and peeping, and either detects, or fancies he has detected, 
here a rusted sword or pointless shaft, there a tool of rude 
couBtruotion, and superseded by later improvftnents (and 
preserved, perhaps, to make us more grateful for them) ;— 
which of two things will a sober-minded man,—who from 
his childhood upward had been fed, clothed, armed, and 
furnished with the means of instruction from this very 
*maga 2 me,—think the fitter plan P—Will he insist that the 
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rast is not ruAj or that it is a rust sui generisy intentionally 
formed on the steel for some mysterious virtue in it, and 
that the staff and astrolabe of a shepherd-astronomer are 
identical with, or equivalent to, the quadrant and telescope 
of Newton or Herschel ?—Or will he* not rather give the 
carious inquisitor joy of his mighty discoveries, and the 
credit of them for his reward ?— 

Or lastly, put the matter thus. For more than a Ihoimaud 
years the Eible, collectivmy taken, has gone hand in hand 
with civih'zation, science, law,—in 81101+-, with the n^ral 
and intellectual cultivation of the species, always suppoH-. 
ing, and often leading the way. Its very presence, as a 
believed Book, has rendered the nations emphatically a 
chosen race, and this too in exact proportion as it is more 
or loss generally known and studied. Of those nations, 
which in the highest degree enjoy its influences, it is not 
too much to affirm, that the differences public and private, 
physical, moral an A intellectual, are only less than what 
might be expected from a diversity in species. Good and 
holy men, and the best and wisest of mankind, the kingly 
spirits of history, enthroned in tho hearts of mighty nations, 
have borne witness to its influences, have declared it to be 
beyond compare the most perfect instrument, the only 
adequate organ, of Kumanity;—the organ and instrument 
of 4 dl the gifts, powers, and tendencies, by which the 
individual is privileged to rise above himself—to leave 
behind, and lose his dividual phantom self, in order to And 
his true Self in that Distinctness whore no division can be, 
—in tfie Eternal 1 Am, the Ever-living Woun, of whom all 
the elect from the archangel before the throne to the poor 
wrestler with the Spirit witil the breaking of day are but 
the fainter and still fainter echoes. And are all these tes¬ 
timonies and lights of experience to lose their value and 
efficiency, because I feel no warrant of history, or Holy 
Writ, or ofamy own heart for denying, that in the frame* 
work and outward case of this instrument a few parts may 
be disGOvered,of less costly materials and of moaner work¬ 
manship? Is it not a fact that the Books of the New* 
Testament were tried by their consonance with the rule, 
and according to the analogy, of Faith? Does not tha 
universally admitted canon—that each pai*t of Scripture 
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mnst be interpreted by the spirit of the whole—lead to the 
same pracitical conclasion as that for which I am now con¬ 
tending ;—namely, that it is the spirit of the Bible, and not 
the detached words and sentences, that is infallible and 
absolute ?—Practical, T say, and spiritual too;—and what 
knowledge not practical or spiritual are we entitled to seek 
in our l^ibles P Is the grace of God so confined,—are the 
evidences of tho present and actuating Spirit so dim and 
doirntful,—that to be assured of the same wo must first 
tako for granted that all the life and co-agency of our 
humanity is miraculously suspended ? 

Whatever is spiritual, is eo nomine supernatural; but 
mnst it be always and of necessity miraculous ? Miracles 
could open the eyes of the body; and he that was bom 
blind beheld his Redeemer. But miracles, even those of 
the Redeemer himself, could not open the eyes of the self- 
blinded, of tho Sadducean sensualist or the self-righteous 
Pharisee;—while to have said, I saw thee under the fig tree^ 
sufficed to make a Nathanael believe. 

To assert and to demand miracles without necessity was 
the vice of the unbelieving Jews of old; and from the 
Rabbis and Talmudists the infection has spread. And 
would I could say that the symptoms of the disease are 
confined to the Churches of the Apostasy! But all the 
miracles, which the legends of Monk or Rabbi contain,'can 
scarcely be put in competition, on the score of complication, 
inexplicablcncss, tho absence of all intelligible use or pur¬ 
pose, and of circuitous self-frustr.atioD, with those tl^t must 
be assumed by the maintaiiiers of this doctrine, in order to 
give effect to the series of miracles, by which .all the nominal 
composers of the Hebrew nation before the time of Kzra, 
of whom there are any remains, w'cre successively trans¬ 
formed into automaton compositors,—so that the original 
text should be in sentiment, image, word, syntax, and com¬ 
position an exact impression of the divine<^copy! In 
> common consistency tho theologians, who impose this belief 
on their fellow Christians, ought to insist equally on the 
* superhuman origin and authority of the Masorn, and to use 
more respectful terms, than has been their wont of late, in 
epeaking of the false Aristeas’s legend concerning tho 
^ptnagint. And why the mirnole should stop at the 
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Greek Yersioil, and not include the Vulgate, I can discover 
no ground in reason. Or if it he an objection to the latter, 
that this belief ie^ actually enjoined by the Papal Church, 
yet the number of Christians who read the Lutheran, the 
Genevan, or our own authorized, BiblQ, and are ignorant of 
tho dead languages, greatly exceeds the number of those 
who have access to the Septuagint. Why refuse the writ 
of consecration to these, or to the one at least appointed by 
the assertors’ own Churctf ? I find much more cousislhncy 
in tho opposition mado under pretext of this doctrine to 
the proposals and publications of Keunicot, Mill, Boi!A;ley, 
and Archbishop Kew come. 

But 1 am weary of discussing a tenet, which the gene¬ 
rality of divines and the lenders of the Iteligious Public 
have ceased to defend, and yet continue to assert or imply. 
The tendency manifested in this conduct, the spirit of this 
and the preceding century, on which, not indeed the tenet 
itself, but tho obstinate adherence to it against the clearest 
light of reason and experience, is grounded,—this it is 
which, according to my conviction, gives the venom to the 
error, and justifies tlie attempt to substitute a juster view. 
As long as it was the common and efPective belief of all the 
Reformed Churches, (and by none was it more sedulously 
or more emphatically enjoined than by tho great Reformers 
of. our Church), that by the good Spirit were tho spirits 
tried, and that the light, which beams forth from tho 
written Word, was ita own evidence for tho children of 
light;—as long as Christians considered their Bible as a 
plont^ns entertainment, where every guest, duly called 
and attired, found the food needful and fitting for him, and 
where each—instead of troubling himself about the covers 
not within his reach—beholding all around him glad and 
satisfied, praised the banquet and thankfully glorified the 
Master of the feast,—so long did the Tenet—that the 
Scripture^ were written under tho special impulse of the 
Holy Ghost remain safe and profitable. Nay, in the sense, 
and with the feelings, in which it was asserted, it was a 
truth—a truth to which every spiritual believer now and 
in all times will bear witness by virtue of his own experience. 
And if in the overflow of lovo and gratitude they confounded 
the pow^ and presence of the Holy Spirit, working alike 
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in weakness and in strength, in the morning mists and in 
the clearness of the full daj;—^if they confounded this 
communion and co-agency of divine grt^oe, attributable to 
the Scripture generally, with those express, and expressly 
recorded, communications and messages of the Most High, 
which form so large and prominent a portion of the same 
Scriptures;—if, in short, they did not always duly distin¬ 
guish the inspiration, the imbreathment, of the predis¬ 
posing and assisting ^Spirit frdm the revelation of the 
informing Word, —it was at worst a harmless hyperbole. 
It ^as holden by all, that if the power of the Spirit from 
witiiout burnished the text, the grace of the same Spu’it 
from within must supply the comment. 

In the sacred Volume they saw and reverenced the 
bounden wheat-sheaf that upright and had obeisance 
from all the other sheaves—(the w'ritings, I mean, of the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church)—sheaves depreciated 
indeed, more or less, with tares, < 

and furrow-weeds, 

Dnrncl aiul many an idle flower that grew 

Mid the sustuiiiiiig corn; 

yet sheaves of the same harvest, the sheaves of brethren! Nor 
did it occur to them, that, in yielding the more full and 
absolute honour to the sheaf of the highly favoured of their 
Father, they should bo supposed to attribute the s.ijne 
worth and quality to the straw-bands which held it together. 
The bread of life was there. And this in an especial sense 
was bread from heaven; for no where had the same been 
found wild; no soil or climate dared claim it for its natural 
growth. In simplicity of heart they received the Bible as 
the precions gift of God, providential alike in origin, pre¬ 
servation, and distribution, without asking the nice ques¬ 
tion, whether all and every part were likewise miraculous. 
The distinction between the providential and the miraculous, 
between the divine Will working with the agency of natural 
causes, and the same Will supplying their place by a special 
fiat —this distinction has, 1 doubt not, many uses in specu¬ 
lative divinity. But its weightiest practical Application is 
shown, when it is employed to free the souls of the unwary 
and weak in faith from the nets and snares, the insidious 
emeries and captious objections, of the Infidel by calming 
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the flutter of t^eir spirits. They must be quieted, before 
we can commence the means necessary for their disentangle¬ 
ment. And in no way can this be better effected than 
when the frightened captives are made to see in how many 
points the disenhingling itself is a work of expedience 
rather than of necessity;—so easily and at so little loss 
might the web be cut or brushed away ! 

First, let their attention be fixed on the history of Chris¬ 
tianity as learnt from universal tradition, and the writfirs 
of each successive generation. Draw their minds to the 
fact of the progressive and still continuing falfilment*of 
the assurance of a few fishermen, that both their own 
religion, though of divine origin, and the religion of their 
conquerors, which included or recogni/ed all other religions 
of the known world, should be superseded by the faith in 
a man recently and ignominiously executed. Then induce 
them to meditate on the universals of Christian Faith,—on 
Christianity, taken a« the sum of belief common to Greek 
and Latin, to Romanist and Protestant. Show them that 
this and only this is the ordo traditioniSf quam tradiderunt 
Apostoli Us quibus committehant ecclesias^ and which we 
should have been bound to follow', says Ireiiasns, si neqtte 
Apostoli quidem Scriplums reliquissent. This is that regala 
Jideif that sacramentum sgmhoH mmnnrue nuimlnLumi, of which 
St. Augustine says;— noveritis hoc esse Fidei GatholicoB 
fundamentum super quod edijlcium surrexit Ecclesiw. This 
is the nortna CatlioUci et Ecclcsiastici sensus, determined and 
explicated, but not angmented, by the Niccne Fathers, as 
VVaterland has irrcfragably shown;—a norm or model of 
Faith grounded on the solemn affirmations of the Bishops 
collected from all parts of the Roman Empire, that this 
was the essential and unalterable Gospel received by them 
from their predecessors in all tho churches as the uapaSoffic 
SKKXrfffiaaTiKt), cui^ says Ireneeus, assentiunt imdtce gentes eorum 
qui in Christwm creduat sine oharta et atramentOf scriptam 
hahentes per^Spir-itum in cordibus suis salutem, et veterum 
traditionem diligenter custodientes. Let the attention of 
such as have l^n shaken by the assaults of Infidelity be 
thus directed, and then tell me wherein a spiritual physician 
would be blameworthy, if he carried on the care by address* 
ing his patient in this manner:— 
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'^All men of learning, even learned unbelievers, admit 
that the greater part of the objections, urged in the popular 
works of Infidelity, to this or that ver^te or chapter of the 
Jiible, prove only the ignorance or dishonesty of the objec< 
tors. But let it ,be supposed for a moment that a few 
remain hitherto unanswered,—nay, that to your judgment 
and feelings they appear unanswerable. What follows ? 
That the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed is not credible, the 
Tin Commandments not to bb obeyed, the clauses of the 
Ijord’s Prayer not to be desired, or the Sermon on the 
Mount not to be practised ?—Sje how the logic would look. 
David cruelly tortured the inhabitants of Babbah (2 Sam. 
xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3), and in several of the Psalms he 
invokes the bitterest curses on his enemies; therefore it 
is not to be believed th.it the love of God toward <m was 
manifested in sending his anly begotten Son into the worlds 
that we might live through Him (1 John iv. 9). Or : Abijah 
is said to have collected an army tf 400,000 men, and 
Jeroboam to have met him with an array of 800,000, each 
army consisting of chosen men (2 Chron. xiii. 3), and 
making together a host of 1,200,000, and Abijah to have 
slain 500,000 out of the 800,000 : thei'ofore, the words which 
admonish us that if God so loved us^ we ought also to love one 
another (1 John iv. 11), even our enemies, yea, to bless them 
that curse us, and to do good to them that hate us (Mqit. v. 
44), cannot proceed from the Holy Spirit. Or: The first 
six chapters of the Book of Daniel contain several words 
and phrases irreconcilable with the commonly received 
dates, and tho.so chapters and the Book of Esthbr have a 
traditional and legendary character unlike that of the other 
historical books of the Old Testament; therefore, those 
other books, by contrast with which the former appear 
suspicious, and the historical document, 1 Cor. xv. 1—8, 
are not to be credited! ” 

^ We assuredly believe that the Bible cont^ns all truths 
jiecessary to salvation, and that therein is preserved the 
undoubted Word of God. We assert likewise that, besides 
these express oracles and immediate revefations, there are 
Scriptures which to the soul and conscience of every Chris¬ 
tian man bear irresistible evidence of the Divine Spirit 
assisting and actuating the authors; and thaj; both these 
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and the formeif are such as to render it morallj impossible 
that any passage of the small inconsiderable portion, not 
included in one oraother of these, can supply either ground 
or occasion of any error in faith, practice, or affection, 
except to those who wickedly and wilfully seek a pretext 
for their unbelief. And if in that small portion of the 
Bible which stands in no necessary connection with the 
known and especial ends ^nd purposes of the Scriptiyes, 
there should be a few apDareiit errors resulting from the 
state of knowledge then existing—errors which the b^st 
and holiest men might entertain unin]nred, and which 
without a miracle those men must have entertained; if I 
find no such iniriiculous prevention asserted, and see no 
reason for supposing it—may I not, to case ihe scruples of 
a perplexed inquirer, venture to say to him: “ Be it so. 
Wliat then ? The absolute infallibility even of the inspired 
writers in matters altogijther incidental and foreign to the 
objects and purposed of their inspiration is no part of my 
Creed; and even if a professed divine should follow the 
doctrine of the Jewish Church so far as not to attribute to 
the Hagiographaj in e^ery word and sentence, the same 
height and fulness of inspiration as to the Law and the 
Prophets, I feel no warrant to brand him as a heretic for 
an opinion, the admission of whicli disarms the Infidel 
without endangering a single article of the Catholic Faith.” 
—If to an unlearned but earnest and tbonghiful neighbour, 

I give the advice;—“ Use the Old Testament to express the 
affections excited, and to confirm the faith and morals 
taught you, in tho New, and leave all the rest to the 
students and professors of theology and Church history! 
You profess only to be a Christian ; ”—^am I misleading my 
brother in Christ ? 

This I believe by my own dear experience,—that the 
more tranquilly an inquirer takes up the Bible as he would 
any other b«dy of ancient writings, the livelier and steadier 
will be his impressions of its superiority to all other books, 
till at length %11 other books and all other knowledge will 
be valuable in his eyes in proportion as they help him to a • 
better understanding of his Bible. Difficulty after difficulty 
has been overcome from the time that I began to study th® 
Scriptures*with free and unboding spirit, under the con<- 
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yiction that my faith in the Incarnate Word and his Gkispel 
was secnre, whatever the result might be;—the difficnlties 
that still remain being so few and insignificant in my own 
estimation, that 1 have less personal interest ia the question 
than many of thos^ who will most dogmatically condemn 
me for presuming to make a question of it. 

So much for scholars—for men of like education and 
pursuits as myself. With respect to Christians generally, 
X (fbject to the consequence dra^n from the Doctrine rather 
thg.n to ^ the Doctrine itself;—a consequence not only 
deducible from the premises, bn^^ actually and imperiously 
deduced; according to which every man that can but read 
is to sit down to the consecutive and connected perusal of 
the Bible under the expectation and assurance that the 
whole is within his comprehension, and that, nnaided by 
note or comment, catechism or liturgical preparation, he is 
to find out for himself what he is bound to believe and 
practise, and that whatever he coliscientionsly nnder- 
atands by what ho reads, is to be his religion. For he 
has found it in his Bible, and the Bible is the Keligion of 
Protestants! 

Would I then withhold the Bible from the Cottager and 
the Artisan?—Heaven forfend! The fairest flower that 
ever clomb up a cottage window is not so fair a sight to 
my eyes, as the Bible gleaming through the lower panes. 
Let it but bo read as by such men it used to be read; w^eu 
they came to it as to a ground covered with manna, even 
the bread which the Lord had given for his people to eat; 
where he that gathered much had nothing over, and he that 
gathered little had no lack. They gathered every man 
according to his eating. They came to it as to a treasure- 
house of Scriptures; each visitant taking what was precious 
and leaving as precious for others;—Yea, more, says our 
worthy old Church-historian, Fuller, where “ the same man 
at several times may in his apprehension prefer several 
,ScriptaireB as best, formerly most aflected with one pla«e, 
for the present more delighted with another, and after¬ 
wards, conceiving comfort therein not so clear, choose other 
places as more pregnant and pertinent to his purpose. 
.Thus God orders it, that divers men, (and perhaps the same 
man at divers times) make use of all his giftS) gleaning 
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and gathering comfort, as it is scattered through the whole 
field of the Scripture.’* Farewell. 


LETTER VIT. 

You are now, my dear Friend, in possession of my whole 
mind on this pointy—one thing only excepted wl^ch has 
weighed with me more thaj;i all the rest, and which 1 h§ye 
therefore reserved for my concluding Letter. This is the 
impelling principle, or way of thinking, which I haveein 
most instances noticed in the assertors of what I have 
ventured to call Bibliolatry, and which I believe to be the 
main ground of its prevalence at this time, and among men 
whose religions views are any thing rather than enthusiastic. 
And 1 here take occasion to declare, that my conviction of 
the danger and injury of this principle was and is my chief 
motive for bringing the Doctrine itself into question;—the 
main error of which consists in the confounding of two 
distinct conceptions, revelation hy the Eternal Word, and 
actuation of the Holy Spirit. The former indeed is not 
always or necessarily united with the latter—the prophecy 
of Balaam is an instance of the contrary,—but yet being 
ordinarily, and only not always, so united, the term. Inspi¬ 
ration, has acquired a double sense. 

First, the term is used in the sense of Information mira¬ 
culously communicated by voice or vision; and secondly, 
where without any sensible addition or infusion, the writer 
or speaker uses and applies his existing gifts of power and 
knowledge under the predisposing, aiding, and directing 
actuation of God’s Holy Spirit. Now—between the first 
sense, that is, inspired revelation, and the highest degree 
of that grace and communion with the Spirit, which the 
Church under all circumstances, and every regenerate 
member of the Church of Christ, is permitted to hope, and 
instructed t6 pray, for—there is a positive difference of 
kind,—a chasm, the pretended overleaping of which con¬ 
stitutes imposture, or betrays insanity. Of the first kind 
are the Law and the Prophets, no jot or tittle of which oaii 
pass unfulfilled, and the snhstonce and last interpretation 
of which passes not away; for they wrote of Christ, and* 
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shadowed out the everlasting Gospel. But with regard to 
the second, neither the holj writers—the sh called Sagio- 
graphi —^themselves, nor any fair interpretations of Scrip¬ 
ture, assert any such absolute diversity, lor enjoin the belief 
of any greater difierencc of degree, than the experience of 
the Christian World, grounded on, and growing with, the 
comparison of these Scriptures with other works holden in 
honour Jby the Churches, has established. And this diffe¬ 
rence I admit; and doubt not th|it it has in every generation 
been rendered evident to as many as read these Scriptures 
under the gracious influence of the spirit in which they 
were written. t 

But alas! this is not sufficient; this cannot but bo vague 
and uusuflicing to those, with whom the Christian religion 
is wholly objective, to the exclusion of all its correspondent 
subjective. It must appear vague, I say, to those whose 
Christianity, as matter of belief, is wholly external, and, 
like the objects of sense, common to all alike;—altogether 
historical, an opiis operaiumt —its existing and present 
operancy in no respect differing from any other fact of 
history, and not at all modified by the supernatural prin¬ 
ciple in which it had its origin in time. Divines of this 
persuasion are actually, though without their own know¬ 
ledge, in a state not dissimilar to that, into which the 
Latin Church sank deeper and deeper from the sixth to 
the fourteenth centnry; during which time religion was like¬ 
wise merely objective and superstitious,—a letter proudly 
emblazoned and illuminated, bat yet a dead letter that was 
to be read by its own outward glories without the flight of 
the Spirit in the mind of the believer. The consequence 
was too glaring not to be anticipated, and, if possible, pre¬ 
vented. Without that spirit in each true believer, whereby 
we know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error in all 
things appertaining to salvation, the consequence must be 
—So many men, so many minds !—^And what was the 
afltidote which the Priests and Babbis of this purely objec¬ 
tive Faith opposed to this peril?—Why, an objective, out¬ 
ward Infallibility; concerning which, however, the diffe¬ 
rences were scarcely less or fewer than those which it was 
to heal;—^an Infallibility, which, taken literally and un- 
tqualified, became the source of perplexity to the well-dis- 
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posedf of nnbelief to the wavering, and of scoff and triumph 
to the common enemy;—and which was, therefore, to be 
qualified and limited, and then it meant so much and so 
little, that to men. of ^lain understandings and single hearts 
it meant nothing at all. It resided here. No! there. No! 
but in a third subject. Nay ! neither Ifero, nor there, nor 
in the third, but in all three conjointly ! 

But even this failed to satisfy; and what was tjje final 
resource,—the doctrine of t]iose who would not be calle^ a 
Protestant Church, but in which doctrine the Pathers of 
Protestantism in hlngland would have found little other 
fault, than that it might be affirmed as truly of the 
decisions of any other Bishop as of the Bishop of Borne P 
The final resource was to restore what ought never to 
have been removed—the correspondent subjective, that 
is, the assent and confirmation of the Spirit promised to 
all true believers, as proved and manifested in the reception 
of such decision by t];ie Church Universal in all its rightful 
members. 

1 comprise and conclude the sum of my conviction in 
this one sentence. Bevcaled lioligioii (and I know of no 
religion not revealed) is in its highest contemplation the 
unity, that is, the identity or co-inliorence, of Subjective 
and Objective. It is in itself, and irrelatively, at once 
inward Life and Truth, and outward Pact and Luminary. 
Blit as all Power manifests itself in the harmony of corre¬ 
spondent Opposites, each supposing and supporting the 
other,—so has religion its objective, or historic and ecclo- 
siastical^polc, and its subjective, or spiritual and individual 
pole. In the miracles, and miraculous parts of religion— 
both in the first communication of divine truths, and in the 
promnlgation of the truths thus communicated—we have 
the union of the two, that is, the subjective and supernatural 
displayed objectively—outwardly and phenomenally —as 
subjective and supernatural. 

Lastly, in^he Scriptures, as far as they are not included in 
the above as miracles, and in the mind of the believing and 
regenerate Bender and Meditater, there is proved to us the 
reciprocity, or reciprocation, of the Spint as subjective and * 
objeotiye, which in conformity with the Scheme proposed 
by me, in aid of distinct conception and easy recollection,* 
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I have named the Tndifferenco.^ Wha^ I,mean by this, a 
familiar acquaintance with the more popular parts of 
Luther’s Works, especially his Commentaries, and the 
delightful volume of his Table Talk, would inteiTiret for 
me better than I can do for myself. But I do my best, 
when I say that nO Christian probationer, who is earnestly 
working out his salvation, and experiences the conflict of 
the sp^it with the evil and the infirmity within him and 
around him, can find his owt\. state brought before him 
and, as it were, antedated, in writings reverend even for 
th 4 <ir antiquity and enduring permanence, and far more, 
and more abundantly, consecrated by the reverence, love, 
and grateful testimonies of good men through the long 
succession of ages, in every generation, and under all states 
of minds and circumstances of fortune,—that no man, I 
say, can recognize his own inward experiences in such 
Writings, and not find an objectiveness, a confirming and 
assuring outwardness, and all the main,,characters of reality, 
reflected therefrom on tho spirit, working in himself and 
in liis own thoughts, emotions, and aspiiations—warring 
against sin, and the motions of sin. The unsubstantial, 
insulated Self passes away as a stream; but these are the 
shadows and reflections of the Bock of Ages, and of the 
Tree of Life that starts forth from its side. 

On the other hand, as much of reality, as much of 
objective truth, as the Scriptures communicate to the 
subjective experiences of the Believer, so much of present 
life, of living and effective import, do these experiences 
give to the letter of those Scriptures. In the one the Spirit 
itself heareth loitness with our spiritj that we have received 
the ^irit of adoption ; in the other our spirit bears witness 
to the power of tho Word, that it is indeed the Spirit that 
proceedeth from God. If in the holy men thus actuated 

J ** The Fapa^ elevated the Church to the virtual ex^jusion or sup- 

{ ireesion of the Scriptures; the modem Church of England, since Chih 
ingworth, has so raised up the Scriptures as to annul the Church; both 
alike have quenched the Holy Spirit, as the mesoihesi^ [(W indiffhKnee] 
of the two, end substituted an alien compound for the genuine Preacher, 
who should be the synthesis of the Scriptures and the ChurclK and the 
sensible voice of the Holy Spirit.”— JM. Hem. v. iii. p. 93, [Notes on 
N. C. Sec also p 268, ante, —En. 
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all imperfecti^pn of knowledge, all parfcicipation in the 
mistakes and limits of their several ages had been excluded, 
how could these Writings be or become the historj and 
example, the echo and more lustrous imvge of the work 
and warfare of the sanctifying Princijple in us ?—If after 
all this, and in spite of all this, some captious litigator 
should lay hold of a text here or there—St. Paul’s cloak left 
at Troas with Gai-pus, or a verse from the Ciiiitiftles, and 
ask : “ Of w’liat spiritual use is this ? ”—the aTisw<lt is 
ready:—It ])roves to us that nolhing can bo so trifling as 
not to supply an evil heart with a pretext for unbelief.^ 

Archbishop Leighton i^as observed that the Church has 
its extensive and intensive states, and that they seldom fall 
together. Certain it is, that since kings have been her 
nursing fathers, and queens her nursing mothers, our 
theologians seem to act in the spii-it of fear rather than in 
that of faith; and too often instead of inquiring after the 
Truth in the confulencc, that whitcver is truth must be 
fruitful of good to all who are in Him that is true^ they seek 
with vain precautions to guard against the possible infer&nces 
which perverse and distempered minds may pretend, whose 
whole Christianity,—do wh.it wc will—is and will remain 
nothing but a Pretence. 

You have now my entire mind on this momentons Ques¬ 
tion, the grounds on which it I'osts, and the motives which 
induce me to make it known; and 1 now conclude by 
repeating my request—Correct me, or confirm me 

Farewell. ‘ 

^ Mr. H. N. Coleridge had the fi>llowing note on Coleridge's liking 
for proselytizing, in the first edition of the ‘ Tabic Talk 1835, under 
the date April 14, 1830: Mr. C. once told mu that he had for a long 

time been amusing himself with a clandestine attempt upon the faith of 
three or four persons, whom he was m the habit of seeing ix'casionnily. 
I tliink he was undermining, at the time he mentioned this to me, a Jew, 
a Swedenborgian, a Roman (Catholic, and a New Jerusalemite, or what¬ 
soever other name the members of that somewhat small, but very 
respectable, c^rch, planted in the neigliliourhonf] of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, delight to be known. He said he had made most way with the 
diseiple of Swedenborg, who might be cmisidered as a convert, that he 
had perplexed the Jew, and had put the Roman Catholic into a bad 
hnmonr; but that upon the New Jerusalemite he ha<l made no more 
impression than if he had been arguing with the man in the mixm.” 
This note was suppressed by the after-uuming editors, Sarah and^ 
Derwent Coleridge.—Eii. 
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spoken of by S, T, Coleridge in the latter work : see p. 267 ante. They 
ara otherwise fairly supplementary of the two* works which constitute 
the bulk of the present volume. 

The bcantifnl ‘Nightly Prayer’ is added (also from the ‘Literary 
Remains’) as a suitable conclusion to a volume so much devoted to 
setting forth the author’s faith in, and views concerning, Religion, the 
Bible, and Christianity. 

In the latter connexion, too, the dates appended by the author 
(apparently) to the ‘ Notes on the Hook of Common Prayer,’ m two 
fJacee, pp. -ISS. and to the ‘ Nightly Prayer,’ p. 359, have consider¬ 
able biographical interest.—E d.] 



ESSAY, ON FAITH. 

F aith may be defined as fidelity to our own being— 
so far as such being is not and cannot become an 
object of the senses; and hence, by clear inference or 
implication, to being generally, as far as the same is not 
the object of the scitses: and again to whatever is affirmed 
or understood as the condition, or concomitant, or con¬ 
sequence of the same. This will be best explained by an 
instance or example. That 1 am conscious of something 
within me peremptorily commanding me to do unto others 
as I would they should do unto me;—in other words, a 
categorical (that is, primary and unconditional) imperative; 
—that the maxim (regula maxima, or supreme rule) of my 
actions, both inward and outward, should be such as I 
could, without any contradiction arising therefrom, will to 
be the law of all moral and rational beings;—this, I say, is 
a fact df which I am no less conscious (though in a different 
way), nor less assured, than 1 am of any appearance pre¬ 
sented by my outward senses, Nor is this nil; but in the 
very act of being conscious of this in my own nature, I 
know that it is a fact of which all men either are or ought 
to be conscious;—a fact, the ignorance of which constitutes 
either the i^n-personality of the ignorant, or the guilt, in 
which latter case the ignorance is equivalent to knowledge 
wilfully darkqped. I know that I possess this knowledge 
as a man, and not as Samuel Taylor Coleridge; hence ,» 
knowing that consciousness of this fact is the root of all 
other consciousness, and the only practical contradistinc% 
tion of ma -n from the brutes, we name it the conscience; 
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by the natural absence or presumed prosencd of -which, tho 
law, both divine and human, determines whether X Y Z be 
a thing or a person:—the conscience tbeing that which 
never to have had places the objects in the same order of 
things as the bra tea, for example, idiots; and to have lost 
which implies either insanity or apostasy. Well, this we 
have affirmed is a fact of which every honest man is as 
fnl^ aslured as of his seeing, hearing, or smelling. But 
though the former assurance doel^ not differ from the latter 
in ^.he degree, it is altogether diverse in the kind; the 
senses being morally passive, wbije the conscience is essen¬ 
tially connected with the will, though not always, nor, 
indeed, in any case, except after frequent attempts and 
aversions of will, depondent on the choice. Thence we call 
the presentations of the senses impi’essions, those of the con¬ 
science commands or dictates. In the senses we find our 
receptivity, and as far as our personal being is concerned, 
we are passive;—but in the fact of thb conscience we are 
not only agents, but it is by this alone that we know ourselves 
to be such; nay, that our very passiveness in this latter is 
an act of passiveness, and that we are patient (patientes )— 
not, as in the other case, simply passive. 

The result is, the consciousness of responsibility; and 
the proof is afforded by the inward experience of the 
diversity between regret and remorse. 

If I have sound cars, and my companion speaks to fne 
with a due proportion of voice, I may persuade him that T did 
not hear, but cannot deceive myself. But when my con¬ 
science speaks to me, 1 can, by repeated efforts,'render 
myself finally insensible; to which udd this other diffe- 
I'ence, namely, that to make myself deaf is one and the 
same thing with making my conscience dumb, till at length 
1 became unconscious of my conscience. Frequent ai'e fiie 
instances in which it is suspended, and, as it were, drowned 
iiTthe inundation of tho appetites, passions, sisd ima^na- 
tions, to which 1 have resigned myself, making use of my 
will in order to abandon my free-will; and ^here are not, 

. I fear, examples wanting of the conscience being utterly 
destroyed, or of the passage of wickedness into madness 
4bat species of madness, namely, in which the reason is 
loatb' For so long as the reason continues, so Jong must 
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tbe oonscience^xist, either as a good conscience or as a bad 
conscience. 

It appears then) that even the very first step, that the 
initiation of the process, the becoming conscioos of a con¬ 
science, partakes of the nature of an ^t. It is an act in 
and by which we take upon ourselves an allegiance, and 
consequently the obligation of fealty; and this fealty or 
fidelity implying the power of being unfaithful, It is the 
first and fundamental sefise of Faith. It is likewise'^the 
commencement of experience, and the result of all o^er 
experience. In other wojigIs, conscience, in this its simplest 
form, must be supposed in order to consciousness, that is, 
to human consciousness. Brutes may be, and are, scions, 
but those beings only, who have an I, scire jposswnt hoe vel 
€lud una cum sevpsis; that is, conseire vel scire aliquid 
mecum, or to know a thing in relation to myself, and in 
the act of knowing myself as acted upon by that something. 

Now the third person could never have been distin¬ 
guished from the first but by means of the second. There 
can be no He without a previous Thou. Much less could 
an I exist for us, except as it exists during the suspension 
of the will, as in dreams; and the nature of brutes may be 
best understood by considering them as somnambulists. 
This is a deep meditation, though the position is capable 
of the strictest proof,—namely, that there can be no I 
without a Thou, and that a Thou is only possible by an 
equation in which I is taken as equal to Thou, and yet not 
the same. And this, again, is only possible by putting 
them in opposition as correspondent opposites, or correla¬ 
tives. In order to this, a something must be affirmed in 
the one, which is rejected iu the other, and this something 
is the will. I do not will to consider myself as equal to 
myself, for in the very act of constructing myself i*, I take 
it as the same, and therefore as incapable of comparison, 
that is, oi»any application of the will. If then, I minus 
the will be the thesis; ^ Thou plus will must be the 

There ore lour kinds of Theses, OeoetCt puttings or placings, ^ 

1. Pmthesis. 

2. Thesis. 3. Anti'Aesis. 

4. Synthesis. • 

A and B^are said to bo thesis and antithesis, when if A be the thesis. 
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antithesis, but the equation of Thou with I, by means 
of a free net, negativing the sameness in order to establish 
the equality, is the tine definition of cqnscience. But as 
without a Thou there can be no Yon, so without a You no 
They, These, or Those; and as all these conjointly form 
the materials and subjects of consciousness, and the con¬ 
ditions of experience, it is evident that conscience is the 
root of f.ll consciousness ,—a fortiori, the precondition of 
nil ixperience,—and that the coi science cannot have been 
in its first revelation deduced from experience. 

Soon, however, experience comes into play. We learn 
that there arc other impulses beside the dictates of con¬ 
science; that there are powers within us and without us 
ready to usurp the throne of conscience, and busy in tempt¬ 
ing us to transfer our allegiance. We learn that there a^q^ 
many things contrary to conscience, and thei'eforo to bo 
rejected and utterly excluded, and many that can coexist 
with its supremacy only by being subjrgated, as beasts of 
burthen; and others, again, ns, for instance, the social 
tendernesses and affections, and the faculties and excitations 
of the intellect, which must be at least subordinated. The 
preservation of our loyalty and fealty under these trials, 
and against these rivals, constitutes the second sense of 
Faith; and we shall need but one more point of view to 
complete its full import. This is the consideration of what 
is presupposed in the human conscience. The answer ,18 
ready. As in the equation of the correlative I and Thou, 
one of the twin constituents is to be taken os plus will, the 
other as mintis will, so is it here: and it is obvious that the 
reason or ^upar-individual of each man, whereby he is a 
man, is the factor we are to take as minus will; and that 
the individual will or personalizing principle of free agency 
(arbitrement is Milton’s w'ord) is the factor marked p/us 

B is the antithesis to A, and if B be made the thesis, then A becomes 
t\ier^antith(si8. Thus making me the thsts, you are thQ•^ to mo, but 
making you the thesu, I become thou to you. Synthesis is a putting 
togtitiier of the two, so that a third something is generated, 'rhiis the 
synthesis of hydrogen and oxygen is water, a third sottiething, neither 
liydrogeu nor oxygen. But the blude of a knife and its handle when 
put together do not form a synthesis, but still remain a blade end a handle. 
And as a synthesis is a unity that results from the union of two things, 
wS Sk prothesis is a primary unity that gives itself forth into two things. 
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will;—andf again, that as the identity or coinherence of 
the absolute will and the reason, is the peculmr character 
of G-od; so is the ^synthesis of the individual will and the 
common reason, by the subordination of the former to the 
latter, the only possible likeness or imj^ge of the prothesis^ 
or identity, and therefore the required proper character of 
man. Conscience, then, is a witness respecting the identity 
of the will and the reason effected by the self-subordination 
of the will, or self, to the feason. as equal to, or rcpresdht- 
ing, the will of God. But the personal will is a factoi^in 
other moral syntheses; foi^ example, appetite plvx personnl 
will = seiisnnlity; lust of power, plus personal will, => 
ambition, and so on, equally as in the syntftesisf on 
which the conscience is grounded. Not this, therefore, 
,bat the other synthesisj must supply the specific character 
of the conscience; and we must enter into an analysis of 
reason. Such as the nature and objects of the reason are, 
such must be the functions and objects of the conscience. 
And the former we shall best loam by recapitulating those 
constituents of the total man which are either contrary to, 
or disparate from, the reason. 

I. Ileason, and the proper objects of reason, are wholly 
alien from sensation. Reason is snporsensual, and its 
antagonist is appetite, and the objects of appetite the lust 
of the flesh. 

IT. Reason and its objects do not appertain to the world 
of the senses, inward or outward ; that is, they partake not 
of sense or fancy. Reason is super-sensuous, and here its 
antagonist is the lust of the eye. 

III. Reason and its objects are not things of reflection, 
association, discursion, discourse in the old sense of the 
word as opposed to intuition; “ discursive or intuitive,*’ as 
Milton has it. Reason docs not indeed necessarily exclude 
the finite, either in time or in.space, but it includes them 
eminerUer. Thus the prime mover of the material universe 
is affirmed to contain all motion as its cause, but not to be, 
or to snffer, motion in itself. 

Reason is n(% the faculty of the finite. But bore I must 
premise the following. The faculty of the finite is that 
which reduces the confused impressions of sense to their ^ 
essential forms,—quantify, quality, relation, and in* these ' 
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action and reaction, cause and effect, and*the like; thus 
raises the materials famished hj the senses and sensationa 
into objects of reflection, and so makes experience possible. 
Without it, man’s representatiye powers would be a delirium, 
a chaos, a scudding,cloudage of shapes; and it is therefore 
most appropriately called the understanding, or substan- 
tiative faculty. Our elder metaphysicians, down to Hobbes 
inclusivhly, called this likewise discourse, discursutSf dw- 
from its mode of action Vls not staying at any one 
object, but runnii^^, as it were, to and fro to abstract, 
generalize, end clsssify. How wh^n this faculty is employed 
in the service of the pure reason, it brings out the necessary 
and universal truths contained in the infinite into distinct 
contemplation by the pure act of the sensuous imagination, 
that is, in the production of the forms of space and time 
abstracted from all corporeity, and likewise of the inherent 
forms of the understanding itself abstractedly from the 
consideration of particulars, as in thh case of geometry, 
numeral mathematics, universal logic, and pure meta¬ 
physics. The discursive faculty then becomes what our 
Shakespeare, with happy precision, calls ** discourse of 
reason.” 

We will now take up our reasoning again from the words 
“ motion in itself.” 

It is evident, then, that the reason as the irradiative 
power,and the representative of thein finite, judges the under¬ 
standing as the faculty of the finite, and cannot without error 
he judged by it. When this is attempted, or when the undor- 
standing in its synthesis with the personal will, usurpS the 
supremacy of the reason, or affects to supersede the I'eason, 
it is then what St. Paul calls the mind of the flesh (ifrpovtffta 
ou/aKclc), or the wisdom of this world. The result is, that the 
reason is super-finite; and in this relation, its antagonist 
is the insubordinate understanding, or mind of the flesb. 
^lY. Reason, as one with the absolute will (iJn the 
fling was the LogoSf a/nd the Logos was with Ood, and tka 
Logos was God), and therefore for man the certain repre¬ 
sentative of the will of God, is above the will of man as an 
individual will. We have seen in III. that it stands in 
»antagonism to all mere particulars; but here it stands in 
antagonism to all mere individual interests a# bo many 
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selves, to the ^raonal 'will as seeking its objects in the 
manifestation of itself for itself —sit fro rcUione voluntas ;— 
whether this be realized with adjuncts, as in the Inst of 
the flesh, and in the lost of the eye; or without adjuncts, 
as in the thirst and pride of power,:tdespoti8m, egoistic 
ambition. The fourth antagonist, then, of reason, is the 
lust of the will. 

CoTolloiy. Unlike a million of tigers, a million^of men 
is very difierent from a million times one man. Each iflan 
in a numerous society is not only coexistent with, ^ut 
virtoally organized into, the multitude of which ho is an 
integral part. His idem is modified by the alter. And 
there arise impulses and objects from tliis synthesis of the 
alter et idem^ myself and my neighbour. This, again, is 
•strictly analogous' to what takes places in the vital organi¬ 
zation of the individual man. The cerebral system of the 
nerves has its correspondent antithesis in the abdominal 
system: but hence* arises a synthesis of the two in tho 
pectoral system as the intermediate, and, like a drawbridge, 
at once conductor and boundary. In tho latter, as objcc- 
tized by the former, arise the emotions, affections, and, in 
one word, the passions, as distinguished from the cognitions 
and appetites. Now, the reason has been shown to be 
super-individual, gfenerally, and therefore not less so whon 
the form of an individualization subsists in the alters than 
when it is confined to the idem ; not less when the emotions 
have their conscious or believed object in another, than 
when their subject is the individual personal self. For 
though* these emotions, affections, attachments, and the 
like, are the prepared ladder by which the lower nature is 
taken np into, and made to partake of, the highest room,— 
as we are taught to give a feeling of reality to the higher 
per medium commune with the lower, and thus gradually to 
see the reality of the higher (namely, the objects of reason), 
and finally^to know that the latter are indeed, and pre¬ 
eminently real, as if you love your earthly parents whom 
you see, th^se means you will learn to love your Heavenly 

Father who is invisible;—^yet this holds good only so far as » 
the reason is the president, and its objects the ultimate 
aim; and cases may arise in which the Christ as the Lego^, 
or ^demptive Beasou, declares. He that loves father or' 
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mother more than me, is not worthy of me ; nuy, he that can 
permit his emotions to rise to an equalitj with the uniyersal 
reason, is in enmity with that reason. (Here, then, reason 
appears as the love of G-od; and its antiigonist is the attach¬ 
ment to individualscwherever it exists in dimi nation of, or 
in competition with, the love which is reason. 

In these five paragraphs I have enumerated and explained 
the Bcvfiral powers or forces belonging or incidental to 
huftan nature, which in all matters of reason the man is 
boqnd either to subjugate or subordinate to reason. The 
ap^ication to Faith follows of its own accord. The first 
or most indefinite sense of faith is fidelity: then fidelity 
under previous contract or particular moral obligation. 
In this sense faith is fealty to a rightful superior: faith is 
the duty of a faithful subject to a rightful governor. Then 
it is allegiance in active service; fidelity to the liege lord 
under .circumstances, and amid the temptations of usurpa¬ 
tion, rebellion, and intestine discord. *- Next we seek for 
that rightful superior on our duties to whom all our duties 
to all other superiors, on our faithfulness to whom all our 
bounden relations to all other objects of fidelity, are founded. 
We must inquire after that duty in which all others find 
their several degrees and dignities, and from which they 
derive their obligative force. We are to find a superior, 
whose rights, including our duties, are presented to the 
mind in the very idea of that Supreme Being, whose 
sovereign prerogatives are predicates implied in the sub¬ 
jects, as the essential properties of a circle are co-assnmod 
in the first assumption of a circle, consequently underived, 
unconditional, and as rationally unsusceptible, so probably 
prohibitive, of all further question. In this sense, then, 
faith is fidelity, fealty, allegiance of the moral nature to 
God, in opposition to all usurpation, and in resistance to 
all temptation to the placing any other claim above or 
equal with our fidelity to God. 

* The will of God is the last ground and final aim of all 
our duties, and to that the whole man is to |»e harmonized 
by subordination, subjugation, or suppression alike in com¬ 
mission and omission. But the will of God, which is one 
jwith the supreme intelligence, is revealed to man through 
the conscience. But the conscience, which consists in an 
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inappellable bc^ring-'witnesB to the truth and reality of our 
renson, may legitimately be construed with the term reason, 
BO far as the conBcience is pi'cscriptive ; while as approving 
or condemning, it is the consciousness of the subordination 
or insubordination, the harmony or discord, of the pcrBonal 
will of man to and with the representative of the will of 
G-od. This brings me to the last and fullest sense of Faith, 
that is, the obedience of the inilividnal will to thc«reason, 
in the lust of the flesh as tpposed to the superaensual ^in 
the lust of the eye as opposed to the supersensuons; in the 
jiride of the understanding as opposed to the infinite ;*in 
(lie ^pdvrjfia trapKog in contrariety to the spiritual truth ; in 
the lust of the personal will as opposed to the absolute and 
nniversal; and in the love of the creature, as far ns it is 
.opposed to the love which is one with the reason, namely, 
the love of God, 

Thus, then, to conclude Faith subsists in the synthesis 
of the Reason and the individuiil Will. By virtue of the 
latter, therefore, it must be an energy, and, inasmuch as 
it relates to the whole ruoral man, it mnst be exerted in 
each and all of his constituents or incidents, faculties and 
tendencies ;—it must be a total, not a partial—a continuous, 
not a desnltoi’y or occasional—energy. And by virtue of 
the former, that is. Reason, Faith must be a Light, a form 
of knowing, a beholding of Truth. In the incomparable 
words of the Evangelist, tlicrofore,— Faith must he a I/lght 
originating in the Logos, or the mhstantial Iteason., which is 
co-eternal and one with the Holy Will, and which Light is at 
the sams time the Life of men. Now, as Life is here the sum 
or collective of all moral and spiiatual acts, in suffering, 
doing, and being, so is Faith the source and the sum, the 
energy and the principle of the fidelity of Man to Gt)d, by 
the subordination of his human Will, in all provinces of 
his nature, to his Reason, as the sum of spiritual Truth, 
representing and manifesting the Will Divine. 
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Praitab. 

A MAN may pray night and day, and yet deceive him¬ 
self ; bat no man can be assured of his sincerity, who 
does not pray. Prayer is faith passing into act; a union 
of the will and the intellect realizing in an intellectual act. 
It is the whole man that prays. Less than this is wishing, 
or lip-work; a charm or a mummery. Pray alwayt^ says the 
Apostle;—^tiiat is, have the habit of prayer, taming your 
thoughts into acts by connecting them with the idea of 
the redeeming Grod, and even so reconverting your aotions 
into thoughts. 


Teb Sacrament of the Eughabist. 

The best preparation for taking this sacrament, better 
than any or all of the books or tracts composed for this 
end, is, to read over and over again, and often on yonr 
knees—at all events with a kneeling and praying heart— 
^the Gospel according to St. John, till yohr mind is 
familiarized to the contemplation of Christ, the Redeemer 
^ and Mediator of mankind, yea, of every cifeature, as the 
living and self-subsisting Word, the very tmth of all true 
being, and the very being of all enduring truth; the reality, 
Vhichis.the substance and unity of all reality; ike Ugat 
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%ihicih lighteth every man, bo that what we call reason, is 
itself a light from that light, himen a luce, as the Latin 
more distinctly expresses this fact. Bat it is not merely 
light, bnt therein )s life; and it is the life of Christ, the 
co-etemal Son of God, that is the only true life-giving light 
of men. We are assured, and we beliove, that Christ is 
God; God manifested in the flesh. As God, he must be 
present entire in every creature;—(for how can God, or 
indeed any spirit, exist in ^arts P)—but he is said to d^ell 
in the regenerate, to coi^ to them who receive him by 
faith in his name, that is, in his power and influence; lor 
this is the meaning of theHrord “ name ” in Scripture when • 
applied to God or his Christ. Where true belief exists, 
Christ is not only present with or among us;—for so ho is 
in every man, even the most wicked;—but to us and for 
us. That was the true light, which litjhteih every man ihM 
cometh irUo the world. He was in the ivnrlil, and the world 
was made hy him, and the world knew him nob. But as many 
as received him, to ikem gawe he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe in his name ; which were bom, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, vor of the will of man, 
but of God. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us. John i. 9—14. Again —We will come imto him, and 
make our abode with him. John xiv. 23. As truly and as 
really as your soul resides constitutively in your living 
body, personally, and substantially docs Christ dwell in 
every regenerate man. 

After this course of study, you may then take up and 
peimse ^sentence by senteuce the communion service, the 
best of all comments on the Scriptures appertaining to this 
mysteiy. And this is the preparation which will prove, 
with God’s grace, the surest preventive of, or antidote 
against, the freezing poison, the lethargizing hemlock, of 
the doctrine of the Sacramentaries, according to whom the 
Eucharist is a mere practical metaphor, in which things 
are employfd instead of articulated sounds for the exclusive 
purpose of recalling to our minds the historical fact of our 
Loxd’s crucifixion; in short—(the profaneneas is with 
them, not with me)—^just the same as when Protestants' 
drink a glass of wine to the glorious memory of William 
IIL1 True it is, that the remembrance is one end of tho 
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Biicrament; bnt it is, Do this in remembrance of me ,—of 
all that Christ was and is, hath done and is still doing for 
fallen mankind, and, of conrsc, of his^ cmcifixion inclu¬ 
sively, but not of his cmcifixion alone. 14 December, 
1827. 


Companion to the Altar. 

'X i 

First, then, that wc may come to this heai only feast holy, and adorned 
with the wedding garment, Mati. xxii. 11, we must search mir hearts, 
and examine our consciences, not only tiltl we see our sins, but until we 
hate tlicm. 

But what if a man, seeing his sin, earnestly desire to 
hate it P Shall he not at the altar offer up at once his 
desire, and the yet lingering sin, and seok for strength P 
Is not this sacrament medicine as well as food P Is it an 
end only, and not likewise the means Is it merely the 
triumphal feast; or is it not even more truly a blessed 
refreshment for and during the conflict p 

This confession of sins must not bo in general terms only, that we are 
sinners with the rest of mankind, but it must tm a special declaration to 
Gcd of all onr most heinous sins in thought, word, and deed, 

Lnther was of a different judgment. He would have us 
feel and gro-in under our sinrulness and utter incapability 
of redeeming ourselves from the bondage, rather Ihai* 
hazard the pollution of onr imaginations by a recapitulation 
and renewing of sins and their images in detail. Do not, 
ho says, stand picking the flaws out one by one, but'plnnge 
into the river, and drown thorn !—I venture to be of 
Luther’s doctrine. 


Communion Service. 

'in the first Exhortation, before the words **^aeritoriou8 
Cross and Passion,” I should propose to insert **his as¬ 
sumption of humanity, his incarnation, andf” Likevrise, 
^a little lower down, after the word “ snstenance,” I would 
insert as.” For not in that sacrament exclusively, but in 
&]] the ^cts of assimilative faitb, of which the Eucharist is 
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a solemn, eminent, and representative instance, an instance 
and the symbol, Christ is onr spiritual food and sustenance. 


MaBBTAOB SfiBTICE. 

Marriage, simply os marriage, is not the means ** for the 
procreation of children,” but for the humanization of the 
offspring procreated. Therefore, in the Deolaratiofl at the 
beginning, after the wordi, “procreation of children,^* I 
would insert, “ and as the means of seenring to the child^ii 
procreated enduring care, p^nd that they may be,” (!bc. 


Communion of thf; Sick. 

. Third rubric at'the end. 

But if a man, either by reason of extremity of sickness, & 0 . 

1 think this rubric, in what I conceive to be its true 
meaning, a precious doctrine, as fully acquitting our church 
of all Bomish superstition, respecting the nature of the 
Eucharist, in relation to the whole scheme of man’s redemp¬ 
tion. But the latter part of it—“ho doth eat and drink 
the Body and Blood of onr Saviour Christ profitably to his 
soul’s health, although he do not receive the sacrament 
with his mouth ”—seems to me very incautiously expressed, 
and scarcely to be reconciled with the Church’s own defi¬ 
nition of a sacrament in general. Por in such a case, 
where is “ the outward and visible sign of the inward and 
6piritaa^gp*ace given'* P ^ 

^ ** Should it occur to any one that the doctrine blamed in the text Is 
but in accordance with that of the Church of England, in her rubric con¬ 
cerning Bj^toid communion, annexed to the Office for Communion of 
the Sick, he i&ay*eonsider, whether that rubric, explained (as, if possible, 
it must bo) hi fiODsistency with the definition of a sacrament in the 
Catechism, can fo meant for any but rare and extraordinary cases; 
cases as strong fn regud of the Eucharist, as that of martyrdom, or the 

S rematnre deatB of a well-diq>osed catechnmen, in r^ard of Baptism.’* 
[eble’s l^ace to Hooker, p. 85, n. 70.—H. N. C. [it should be men¬ 
tioned that ** the ^otstritiahlamM in tlie text,” which Keble comments 
upon, is not the dSstrHlMt bliuned in Coleridge’s text, above,—or, rather, # 
the ’’text” alluded to ia not the text above. The text alluded to by 
Keble is that with which be was then dealing, vis., the text of Hooker. 
Kahl^s edition of Hooker's works was published in 1836, two years • 
before Coleridge’s ’’Litenuy Remains” were first published.—Ef>.J 
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XL Sunday after Trinity 

Epistle.—1 Cor. xv. 1. • 

Brethren^ I declare unto you the Go^el which I‘preached unto you* 

Why should the 'obsolete, though faithful, Saxon trans¬ 
lation of cvayyAtoi^ be retained ? Why not “ good tidings ” ? 
Why l^us change a most appropriate and intelligible 
doKgnation of tho matter into mere conventional name 
of ^ particular book ? 

Ib. •' 

- hm that Chriftf died for ottr sine. 

Bat tho meaning of vnep ruiv bfiapTiSv f/fiSiv is, that 
Christ died through the sins, and for the sinners. Ho 
died through our sins, and we live through his righteousness. 

Gospel.—Luko xviii. 14. • ^ 

T%ie man went down to his house justified rather than the other. 

Not simply justified, observe; but justified rather than 
the other, ^ iKsh’oe ,—that is less remote from salvation. 

XXV. Sunday after Trinity. 

Collect. 

-that they, picnteonsly bringing firtrth the fruit of good wofks, 

may of tlioe be plenteoiisly rewarded. 

Bather—“ that with that enlarged capacity, wbieh with¬ 
out thee we cannot acquire, there may likewise be an 
increase of the gift, which from thee alone we can wholly 
receive.” 


Ps. VIII. 

V. 2. OtU of the mouth of very babes atid sacklinge hast thou ordained 
'ttrenyth^ because of thine enemies; that thou mightat s^l the enemy and 
the avenger. * 

To the dispensations of the twilight dawn, to the first 
^ messengers of the redeeming word, the yet lisping utterers 
of light and life, a strength and power were g\ven heeause 
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of the enemiegf greater and of more immediate influence, 
tlian to the seers and proclaimers of a clearer day:—even 
as the first re-appoaring crescent of the eclipsed moon 
shines for men wifli a keener brilliance than the following 
larger segments, previously to its totalvemersion. 

Ib. V. 6. 

modest him, lower ihan^he angels, to crown Aim wUh glorgmnd 

wonhip. 

Power+idea = angel. , 

Idea — power = man, or rromethens. 


Ps. LXVIIT. 

V. 34. Ascribe ye the power to G-od over Israel: his worship and 
strength is in the clouds.^ 

The “clouds”, in the symbolicil language of the Scrip¬ 
tures, mean the events and coui'sc of things, seemingly 
effects of human will or chance, but overruled by 
Providence. 


Ps. LXXIT. 

This psalm admits no other interpretation but of Christ, 
as the Jehovah incarnate. In any other sense it would bo 
a specimen of more than Persian or Moghul hyperbole and 
bombast, of which there is no other instance in Scripture, 
and which no Christian would dare to attribute to an inspired 
writer. We know, too, that the elder Jewish Church 
ranked it among the Messianic Psalms. N.B. The Word 
in St. John and the Name of the Most High in the Psalms 
are equivalent terms. 

V. 1, Give the king thy judgments, O God; and thy tightemsness 
unto the hinfs ^ 

God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God, the 
only begfotten, the Son of God and God, King of Kings^ 
and the Son of the King of Kings! * 
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Ps. LXXIV. 


V, 8. O thvnJe wpon thy eoTtgr^aiionf whom thou hoot purokaaed and 
redeemed infold. 

The Lamb sacri^ced from the beginning of the world, 
the God-Man, the Judge, the self-promised Redeemer to 
Adam ifi the garden! 


15. Thou amotest the heads of LeouUhan inpiues; and gwmd 
hin^to he meat for the people in the wHdemese. 

Does this allude to any real«tradition ?' The Psalm 


appears to hare been composed shortly before the captivity 
of Judah. 


Ps. LXXXII. vv. 6—7. 

The reference which our Lord made«to these mysterious 
verses, gives them an especial interest. The first apostasy, 
the fall of the angels, is, perhaps, intimated. 

Ps. LXXXVTT. 

I would fain understand this Psalm; but first I must 
collate it word by word with the origfinal Hebrew. It 
seems clearly Messianic. . 

Ps. LXXXYIII. 

Vt. 10—18. Doet thou show wonders among the dead, or ehaU the 
dead rise up again and pram iheel 

Compare Ezekiel, zzzvii. 

Ps. CIV. 

I tiiink the Bible version might with advantag^e be sub¬ 
stituted for this, which in some parts is scarcely intdligible. 

AooordiD^ to Bishop Home, the allusion is to the destruction of 
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V. 6 .—waUn xkmd m tk$ MU*, 

No; ttood above the mountaitie. The reference is to the 
Deluge. 


Ps. CV. • 

y. 3. Lei th* heart of them rejoice that eeek the Lord, 

If even to seek the Lord be joj, what will it to find 
him P Seek me, 0 Lord,^hat I may be found by thee T 


Ps. CX. 

V. 2. The Lord shall send the rod of thy power ont of Sion ; (saying) 

Hide, &a 

V. 3. Understand—“ Thy people shall ofFer themselves 
willingly in the day of conflict in holy clothing, in their 
best array, in their Jbest arms and accoutrements. As the 
dew from the womb of the morning, in number and bright¬ 
ness like dew-drops; so shall be thy youth, or the youth 
of thee, the young volunteer warriors.’* 

Y. 5. “ lie shall shake,” concuss, coacut'iet reges die ir<B 

sticc, 

Y. 6. For “smite in sunder, or wound the heads;’* 
some word answering to the Latin conq'uasmre. 

Y. 7. For “ therefore,” translate “ then shall he lift up 
his head again; ” that is, as a man languid and sinking 
from thirst and fatigue after refreshment. 

N.B.*—I see no poetic discrepancy between vr. 1 and 5. 

Ps. CXYIII. 

To be interpreted of Christ’s Church. 


Ps. CXXYI. 

y. 6. As th^rWers in the south. 

Does this allude to the periodical rains P' 

' See Horne in loo. note.—H. N. CX 
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S^8 

As a transparency on some night of public rejoicing, 
seen by common day, Tvith tho lamps from within removed 
—even such would the Psalms be to me uninterpreted by 
the Gospel. O honoured Mr. Hurwitz! Could I but make 
yon feci what grandeur, whnt magnificence, what an ever- 
l.isting significance »and imporb Christianity gives to every 
fact of yonr national history—to every page of your sacred 
records! 


ARTICLT5S OF H^LTOION. 

• 

XX. It is mournful to think how many recent writers 
have criminated our Church in consequence of their igno¬ 
rance and inadvertence in not knowing, or not noticing, the 
contra-distinction lioro meant between iiowcr and authority. 
Rites and ceremonies the Church may ordain ^ropno; 
on matters of faith her judgment is to be received with 
reverence, and not g.iinsayed but after re 2 )eated inquiries, 
and on weighty gi*ounds. 

XXXVII. It is lawful fcir Cliristian men, at the commandment of 
tUc magistrate, U) wear wea^ions, and to serve in wars. 

This is a very good instance of an unseemly matter 
neatly wra-pped up. Tho good men recoiled from the plain 

^ See p. 140, ante. In addition to the * Vindiciao Hcbraicae,’ tliqre 
alluded to, Mr, IJyman Ilurwitz was the author ut' ‘ KIcments of the 
Hebrew Language,’ whieh reached a fourth edition in 1848, and other 
works. He was I'rofessor of Hebrew at the Uniiersity of I^ndon, and 
master of the Hebrew Academy at Highgate. Our author’s intimiuy 
with him is indicated by the fact that on Hui-witz publishing his ' Diige 
Cliaunted in the Great Synagogue, St. James’s IMnee, Aldgatc, on the Day 
of the Funeral of the Princess Charlotte,’ 1817, Coleridge added a tnins- 
lutioii in Knghsh. 'I lie translation appears in late editions of Coleridge’s 
poems with tho title * Israel’s Lament,^ &c. The following also testifies 
to the friendship, and likewise to Coleridge’s proficieney in HebriiW. In 
Hurwitz’s preface to his collection of* Hebraw Tales,’ 182^. ho says :— 
** ]S&c.eptiiig the three moral tales originally published in that valuable 
wprk, ‘ Tlie Friend,’ [‘Whoso Hath Found a Virtuous Wif*,' &c., 
* Tho Lord Helpcth Man and Heast,’ and * Conversutiniv-of a Philosopher 
^yvitli a Babbi:' see Standard Library edition, 1866, pp. 216-8], so 
admirably translated by my friend Mr. S. T. Coleridge, and which are 
' by his kind permission inserted in this collection,” &c., &e. See also 
H. N. Coleridge’s note to the ‘ Table Talk ’ of April 14, 1830 .—^Ed. 
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words—is lawful for Christian men at the command 
of a king to slaughter as many Christians as they can” ! 

Well! I could most sincerely subscribe to all these 
articles. September, 1831. 



A NIGHTLY PRAYER. 1831. 

A lmighty god, by thy eternal Word my Creator 
Redeemer and Preserver! who hast in thy free commn- 
nicativo goodness glorified rao with the capability of know¬ 
ing thee, the one only absolute Good, the eternal I Am, os 
the author of my being, and of desiring and seeking thee 
as its ultimate end;—who, when 1 fell from thee into the 
mystery of the false and evil will, didst not abandon me, 
poor self-lost creature, but in thy condescending mercy 
didst provide an access and a return to thyself, even to 
thee the Holy One, in thine only begotten Son, the way 
and the truth from everlasting, and who took on himself 
humanity, yea, became flesh, even the man Christ Jesus, 
that for man ho might lie the life and the resurrection!— 
0 Giver of all good gifts, who art thyself the one on]y 
absolute Good, from whom I have received whatever good 
I have, whatever capability of good there is in m^ and 
from thee good alone,—from myself and my own corrupted 
will all evil and the consequents of evil,—with inward 
prostration of will, mind, and affections 1 adore thy infinite 
majesty; I aspire to love thy transcendant goodness!—In 
a deep sense of my unworthiness, and my unfitness to 
present myself before thee, of eyes too pure to behold 
iniquity, and whose light, the beatitude of spirits informed 
to &y will, is a consuming fire to all vanity and corruption; 
—*but in the name of the Lord Jesus, of thefjdear Son of 
^y love, in whose perfect obedience thou deignest to behold 
as many as have received the seed of Christ into the body 
of ^ this death offer this, my bounden nightly sacrifice 
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of praise aad thanksgirin^, in hnmble trusty that the 
fragrance of my Saviour's rigHieonsness may remove from 
it the taint of my mortal corraption. Thy mercies have 
followed me through all the hours and moments of my 
life; and now I lift up my heart in awe and thankfulness 
for the preservation of my life througlf the past day, for 
the alleviation of my bodily sufferings and languors, for 
the manifold comforts which thou hast reserved for me, 
yea, in thy fatherly compassion hast rescued from tffis wreck 
of my own sins or sinfnf infirmities;—^for the kind dhd 
affectionate friends thou hast raised up for me, espeoii^ly 
for those of this honsehohl, for the mother and mistress of 
this family, whose love to me hath been great and faithful, * 
and for the dear friend, the supporter and sharer of my 
studies and researches; but, above all, for the heavenly 
Friend, the crnoified Saviour, the glorified Mediator, Christ 
Jesus, and for the heavenly Comforter, source of all abiding 
comforts, thy Holy Spirit! 0 grant me the aid of thy 
Spirit, that I may ^ith a deeper faith, a more enkindled 
love, bless thee, who through thy Son hast privileged me 
to c^l thee Abba., Father! O, thou, who has revealed thy¬ 
self in thy holy word as a God that hearest prayer; before 
whose infinitude all differences cease of great and small; 
who like a tender parent foreknowest all our wants, yet 
listeneth well-pleased to the humble petitions of thy 
children; who hast not alone permitted, but taught us, to 
call on thee in all our needs,—earnestly I implore the con¬ 
tinuance of thy free mercy, of thy protecting providence, 
through the coming night. Thou hearest every prayer 
offered*to thee believingly with a penitent and sincere 
heart. For thou in withholding grantest, healest in inflict¬ 
ing the wound, yea, tnrnest all to good for as many as truly 
seek thee through Christ, the Mediator! Thy will be done I 
But if it be according to thy wise and righteous ordinances, 
O shield me this night from the assaults of disease, grant 
me refreshment of sleep unvezed by evil and distempered 
dreams; and if the purpose and aspiration of my heart be 
upright befor% thee who alone knowest the heart of man, 
0 in thy mercy vouchsEife me yet in this my decay of life * 
an interval of ease and strength; if so (thy grace disposing 
and assisting) I may make compensation to thy church fop 
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the unnsed talents thoa hast entrusted to me, for the 
neglected opportunities, which thy loving-kindness had 
provided. O lot mo be found a labourer in the vineyard, 
though of the late hour, when the Lord and Heir of the 
vintiige, Christ Jesns, calletli for his servant. 

Our Fath&r, 

To t\ec, great omnipresent Spirit, whose mercy is over 
nil thy works, who now beholden!' me, who hoai’est me, who 
hast framed my heart to seek and to trust in thee, in the 
name of my Lord and Saviour^ Christ Jesus, I humbly 
commit and commend my body, soul, and spirit. 

Glory be to thee, 0 God I 
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A bsolute wui, the, 224 , 2 *:. 

Absurd, the, xxxii, 227. 
Act, originating an, 176>7. 

Adam, the word, m (xcnesis, and 
as used by St. Paul, 194. 

— and his posterity, God’s anger 
against, 186. 

—— possible Spiritual Fall ante* 
cedent to him, 195. ^ 

-and Ere, assertions respecting 

their state, 194. 

Adam’s Fall, 172. 

-sin, its penalty, death, 183. 

Admiration, lore of, 127. 
iEolists, the, 45. 

* Aids to Reflection,’ the author’s 
aims in the work, ix, xi, xiii, xv, 
xix, xxiii, Ixri, 102,103,205. Re- 
publication of it in America, xii, 
xxvii. Ici^rtance of the work, 
xxvi, xl. latrines propounded 
in it, xxvii. Its orthodoxy, xxv, 
Ivi. Objections to it answered, 
Ixviii. Criticism of it anticipated, 
45, 258. Its origin, xx, 108. Its 
first edition, ix, xv, xix. I>r. 
Marsh’s essay on it, xii, xxiii. 
Break in the work through the 
author’s illness, 160. Its plan, 
204. The iiotos to it, 152, 205. 
Purposed jppplement to it, 257. 
See also under Beasun and Un¬ 
derstanding, t^ Will, Ac. 
Alcohol, 100. 7 

Allegory and Symbol in Scripture 
Interpretation, 212. 

Jlcffii the modern, 219. 

Altar, Companion to the, 352. 


America, Dr. Jas. Marsh, a disciple • 
of Coleridge there, xii. 

Amusements, the care for, and the 
neglect of study, 151. 

Anabaptism, 253. 

Analogy iu the New Testament, 
136. 

Anathema Maranatha^ 251. 

Anatomy, Comparative, xx. 

Ancient wisdom, the treasures of, 
Ixxiii; Coleridge no contemner 
of them, ib,, Ixxiv, 

Animal development in the poiypi, 
&c., 58. 

- life typical of the under 

standing and the moral aflec- 
tions, 74. 

Antinoiis and Noils, their Dialogue 
on Mystics and Mysticism, 261. 

Antithesis, 225. 

Ants and bees, intelligence of, 
Huber, &c., on, 145-147. 

Aphorisms, 15. 

Apocrypha, the, 295. 

Ajiostasy, 342. 

-possible, antecedent to Adam, 

195. 

Apostolic Church, the, 257. 

Arbitrement, the word, 344. 

Argument and Belief, 234. 

Aristotle and Locke, 44. 

— and Plato, ideas of God, 167. 
Their philosophy and that of 
Bacon, Ixvii. 

Axminianism, or Grutianism, 107. * 

Arminius, Bp. Hacket on, 107. 

Arnaald’s work on Traosubsta^ 
tlation, 260. * 
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Art, Nature and, IC7. 

Arts, trades, &c., and thinking, xix. 
Articles of the Church of JCngland, 
358. They show the Church as 
not infallible, 257. Locke's phi- 
1 osoj)hy opposed to them, xii. 
A'Seity, the divine, 224f 
Astronomy,modern, and the Bible, 
312. 

Atheistsethe, of the French Bcyo- 
Jntion, 121. 

Atonement^ 215, 216. 

—vicarious, 103. 

Attention, thought and, 3. 
Augustine and Original Sin and 
Infant Baptism, 247, 252, On 
Faith and Understanding, xviii. 
Augustinians, the, 107. 

Authority and power, distinction 
between, 358. 

Author,an, and hisTeadors,xy,xviii. 

The worth of an author, zvi. 
Author’s, an, view of his own 
work, 275. 

Autobiography, religious, 49. 

Bacon, Lorrl. tS17, 304- 

- his philosophy that of the 

divines of the lleformation, and 
opposed to that of Locke, Ixiv, 
Ixvii, while agreeing with that 
of Coleridge, Ixvii. 

his philosophy and that of 
Plato and Arbtutle, Ixvii. 

- on Reason and the Under¬ 
standing, Ixvii, 143. 

B^tism, on, 2^2, 243, sg., 250. 
Baxter on, 247. Didbrences on 
no ground for schism, 254, 257. 
D’Oyly and Mant and the Bvan- 
gelicals on, 254. Edward Irving 
on, 254-5. Coleridge's answer 
juo Irving, ih, Robinson’s History 
of, 246. Wall on, 247, 254. 

* Superstitions respecting, 249. 

-of infants, origin of, 246,251. 

Argument for, 250. 
t —— and Preaching, 242. 

-and Redemption, 209. 

-and Regeneration, 136. 

not,Regeneration, 226. 


Baptism, See alfio Anabaptism. 

Baptist, conversation with a, on 
infhnt and adult baptism, 243, 

Basil and his scholars, 75. 

Baxter, on Baptism, 247. 

-his ** censures of the Papists," 

quoted, 141. 

-and Howe, religious teaching 

of their times, liii. 

B^>aslB, understanding in, 144. 

Bee, the, 74. 

Bees and ants, intelligence of 
riuber, &c., on, 145-147, 281. 

-and instinct, 281. 

Behmeii, Jacob, 258, 263. 

Behmenists, &c., 94. 

Belief, xxxvi, 66, 122, 127. 

-ground of, xxxi, xxxii. 

Belief, the, of children, 128. 

- of the absurd, impossible, 

xxxii. 

-and argument, 234. 

-and superstition, 287. 

-and truth, 293. 

Belsham’s version of the Testa¬ 
ment, 316. 

Berkleyanism, 268. 

Bernard, St., xxv. 

Bemouillis, 269. 

Bible, the, 293, 296. Its diinne 
origin, 289. A source of true 
belief, but not itself a creed, 315 
George III. oii, 200. Historical 
discrepancies in, 309. Inspira¬ 
tion of, 52. Reading it,'65. See 
also under New Testament, 
Psalms, Scripture, Inspiration, 
&c. 

the, and Christian Faith, 969. 

Biblical criticism, Coleridge’s, 285, 
289. 

Bibliolatry, and mis-interpretation 
of the Bible, 107, 3S>‘i. 

Birth, the word as used by Christ, 
272. ^ 

Blood, the word as used by Christ, 
272 

Bonnet's view of instinct, 279. 

Book-making, 152. 

Books for the indolent^ 161. 
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BiKiks, popular, 4. 

Bosom-sin, 10. 

Bread, the word as used bj Christ, 
272. • 

Breath, the enlivening, 4. 

Brown’s Philosophy, xxxix, xlix. 
Browne, Sir T., and his strong 
faith, 137. 

Brutes and man, 2, 341, 343 j 
Fale\, Fleming, and others on, Ix. 

-and the wil], 201. ^ 

Bruno, Gionlano, 269. 

Bucer, 227. 

Buffon, 24. * 

Bull and Waterland, their works, 
211 - 12 . 

Burnet, extract from, 123. 

Butler, S., 45. 

Cabbala, the, of the llutchin- 
sonians, 314. 

Cabbalists, the, 299. ^ 

Calling, efiectiial, doctrine of, 37. 
Calumny, 70. 

Calvin, the Avorhs of, 105. 
Calvinism, modern, 73,104. That 
of Jonathan Edwards, 105. That 
of New England, 105. 

Calvinists, the, of Leighton’s day, 
94. 

Capital punishment, 90. 
Carbonic-ocid gas, Hoffman’s dis¬ 
covery of, 162. 

Carlyle^ translation of * Wilhelm 
Meister,’ 291. 

Cartesian and Newtonian philoso¬ 
phies, the, 268. 

Catholic, an<l Roman Catholic, the 
terms, 141. 

Cause, an Omnipresent, 40. 

-and effect, xlviii, 42, 44, 175. 

Cephas, and the Jews who followed 
him, 215. 

CeTemoiliea^2,13. 

Ceremony and Faith, 248. 
Cherubim, 7. « 

Children, the belief of, 128> 

■ Jesus and the, 260. 

Christ, 234, 360, 360. His agony 
and death, 103. His Cross and 
Passion, ^07. His hard taying»t 


212. His Nm commaitdineiU, 
240. His death, 202. 

Christ,the Christian’s pattern, 203. 

-contemplation of, 350. 

-faith in, 208. 

- present in every creature, 

351. • 

- the Redeemer of'' OA'ory crea¬ 
ture,” 350. 

-the Word, 288. • 

-and His Apostles, 212. 

-and the children, 230. 

-I’aul and Moses, 241. 

-Redemption by, 106. 

“ Clirist, In,” the phrase, 104. 
Christ’s aids to the sinner, 104. 

-use of the Avords, water, flesh, 

blood, birth, and bread, 272. 
CliristiKn, tlic, no Stoic, 57. 

-Hispcnsatiun, the, xviii; and 

the Law of Moses, 210. 

Christian Faith, xvi, xviii, 232. A 
vindication of its Avholu scheme 
promised by the author, 103. 

-Faith and the Bible, 289. 

- loA'e, 58. 

-ministry, the, 35, 68, 96. 

- Philosophy, 91. 

-Religion, the, 123. 

Christian Spectator, 1829, Contro- 
Acrsy there on the Origin of 
Sin, liv, 

Christians, early, and the Jews, 215. 

-and war, 358. 

- should be united in one 

Church (extract from Wall),256. 
Christianity, 272. Arguments 
against, 194. Is a vanity with¬ 
out a Church, 200. Coleridge’s 
views on, xxx. The essentials 
of, 247. The "Evidences of,” 
134, 272, 319. The doctrines 
peculiar to, 11, 73, 130. The 
knowledge reqiiir^ by, 5, 7. 
Not to be preferred to truth, 66. 
Not a theory but a Life, 134. 
Operative, the Pentad of, 288.. 
Try IT I 134. ' 

—— and Mythology, 188. 

-and the old philosophy, 84.* 

Church, the word, 114, * 
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Church (Christianity a vanity with¬ 
out a Church, 200. 

-a National, 196. 

-the, 286. Field’s work on, 

208. 

-the vmt Apostolic, 257. 

- of England, the,* 73. See 

also Articles, &c. 

-divines, orthodox, 230. 

— goifig, 84. Undue love of 
Qhoi^h, or sect, 66. 

-History, the sum of, C6. 

—^ ordinances and the New 
Testament, 246. 

'Church and State,’ Coleridge’s, 
198, 261, 273. 

Circmncision, 245. 

Circumstance and the Will, 177. 
Coleridge, S. T.—Persona/.—To a 
friend halting in his belief of 
Christianity, 320. C.’s Baptist 
friend, 243. C.’s convictions, 
300,301. His conversation, &c., 
278. His defence of his work, 
274. His editors, 337. Tliey i-e- 
miss, 103,337. His friends, 361. 
His proficiency in Hebrew, and 
fricTidsbip with Hyman Hnrwits, 
358. Ills language and style, 
xxxylxix. llisallegedunintelligi* 
bility, Ixix. His philosophical 
and philological attainments, in¬ 
tellectual powers, and moral 
worth, Ixxiv. His attempts at 
proselytizing, 337. His religious 
experiences, 291. He was not at 
war with religion, xxxi. His 
“ twenty years ” of contention 
for the contra-distinction of llea- 
Bon and the Understanding, 160. 
His love of truth, 291. 

Cbleridge, S. T.— HU voorkt. —His 
lengthy notes to the 'Aids to 
Beflection,’ 152, 205. Criticism 
the 'Aids’ antici^ted, 45. 

' The Ancient Manner ’ re¬ 
ferred to, 262. His promised 
u* Assertion of Beligion,* &c., 
103. 'Ghristabel’ alluded to, 
262. 'Church and State’ re- 
i«rred tq, 278. Hia o(vrrea|Km- 


dent in the 'Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit,’ 301. 'The 
Friend’ referred to, 181. The 
Hebrew Tales in ' The Friend.’ 
356. 'Israel’s Lament,’ ib. 
The ' Lay Sermons ’ referred to, 
56, 273. His * Lectures on 
Sliakspere,’ &c., referred to, 
302. His ' Literary Corre¬ 
spondence’ in BUtekwoodPa Mo- 
pazinej referred to, 117. His 
* Literary Hemaina,’ 188, 314, 
340. His MS. Note-Books, 257. 
iCis * Nightly Prayer,’ 340, 360. 
His ' Wanderings of Cain’ al¬ 
luded to, and quoted, 262. Ten¬ 
dency of his works, xi. His 
Watchman^ 23. Seo also under 
' Aids to Uoflection,’ ' Confes¬ 
sions,’ Ac. 

Coleridge. S. T. —Hia Viewa .— 
He was no contemner of the 
ancient wisdom, Ixxiii. His views 
those of Bacon, Ixiii j and of the 
Befurmers of die 16th and 17th 
centuries, Ixiv. Early views on 
Baptism, 252. His Biblical criti¬ 
cism, 285. He repudiates sym¬ 
pathy with the ideas of the 
Behmenists, &c., 94. His view 
of Christian!^, xxx, xxxvi; 
an Evangelical view, xxx. His 
Confession of Faith, 292. (>n 
Edward Irving, 254-6. Opposed 
to Locke, Ivii. The philosophy 
of the' Aids,’ Ixvii. " OilSridge^ 
Metaphysics,” Ixx. Views on 
the relations of prudence and 
morality, xxxi. On Redemp¬ 
tion, {&., 208. On Religion, or We 
Spiritual life, xxxi, xxxvi, 336. 
His transitional state of regions 
belief, 271. His view of reuon 
in relation to spiritEiiii raligioo, 
xxxvi. The key to his system, 
the distinctions Vtween nature 
and free-will and Detween under¬ 
standing and reason, xxxii, Ixiii. 
His views on Original Sin, xxx. 
On the terms aj^niva^ and no- 
twvlf ilf. 
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Coleridge, S. T .—OrUMun qf, 

—G. termed *Uii«Engliah, 230. 
Arguments fi»r “ extinguishing” 
him, ib. C. and hj^ critics, 258. 
His alleged Mysti^m, ib. 

Coleridge, H. N., on the * Aids,* xi; 
on the tendency of Coleridge’s 
works, ib .; on the * Confes¬ 
sions of an Inquiring Spirit,' 
285; on Locke's philosophy and 
the Church, xil; on Dr. Mail’s 
IiiBsay, ib.i on reason and^e 
understanmiig, xi. 

Commandment, the New. givei by 
Christ, 249. 

Commonplace truths, 1. 

Common Prayer, Book of. See 
Prayer. 

Common-sense, 172. 

Commonwealth, religion of that 
time, 94. 

Communion Service, proposed 
emendations of, 352.* 

Communion of the Sick, 353. 

Confession of sins, 352. Luther 
on, ib. 

‘Confessions of a Fair Saint,* 
Qoethe’s, 291. 

* Confessions of an Inquiring 
^irit,* V, 261, 284, Is a Key to 
Coleridge’s Biblical criticism, 
286. H. N. Coleridge’s adver¬ 
tisement to, t&. Author’s adver¬ 
tisement to, 289. 

Conscience, the, 80. Is the only 
practical contradistinction be¬ 
tween man and the brutes, 341. 
Things opposed to it, 344. 

-and reason, 229, 345. 

-and the senses, 342. 

-and the wiU, ib. 

Consciousness, 58. 

Consequences, General, Palsy’s 
princinleof, 181. 

Contem^f^, religious, 134. 

Contempt, 68, 69. 

Content, 69r ^ 

Controverdes, religious, 67. 

Conyersation^ 72. 

Otmversion, 16. 

Corpuscular philosophy, the, 865. 


Corruption and Redemption, 185. 

Cranmer, 227. 

Creation, the week of, 74. 

Creed, the, of the Reformed 
Churches, 292. 

Criticism of the ‘Aids’ antici¬ 
pated, A5. 

-anonymons, &c., 258. 

Critics replied to, 258. 

Cupid and I’sychu, and 4he Fall of 
Man, 189. » 

Cyprian, and infant baptism, 251. 

Cyrus, 62. ^ 

• 

Daniel, the Book of, 302. 

Daniel, S., quoted, ix, 75. 

Danton, 253. 

Darkest before day, 203. 

Darwin (£.) on instinvt, 279. 

David and the sons of Michal, 186. 

Davy, Sir H., 265, 317. 

Death, the penalty of Adam’s sin, 
183. The debt of, 219. Fear of, 
203. Death the loss of immor¬ 
tality, and death eternal, 206 
Spiritual death, 217. 

-and the Resurrection, 204. 

Deborah, 306. 

Deceit, self, 61. 

Demonstrations of a God, &c., 120. 

Des Cartes, 268. His theory ot 
instinct, 279. 

Despair of none, 68. 

Despise none, and despair of none, 

68 . 

Detraction, 69, 70. 

Devil, the. See Tempter. 

Discourse = Understanding, 228. 

-and Shakspere’s *< discourse 

of reason,” 346. 

Disputes in Religious Communi¬ 
ties, 67. 

Dissent and the Church, 257. 

Diversely and divarsly, the words, 
306. 

Divines, our elder, 40. 

Docility is grounded in humility, 
126. # 

Doctrinal terms, 36. 

Dog, the, its species of moral ni^ 
ture, 164. • 
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Donne, quoted, 16. 

Doubt, 66. 

Earthenware, enjoy your, as if it 
were plate, and think your plate 
no more than earthenware, 69. 

Eeclesinsticiil history, 4jf, 272. 

Itkiucation of th^ younp^, xvi. 

Kdwai'ds, Jonathan, his Calvinism, 
105. ^ 

Ele(;tion, the doctrine of, .37, 108, 
111. The word in St, Paul’s 
^ritinirs, 113. 

-arbitrary, and Eoprohation, 

tlio doctrines of, 10.3. 

England, xix. 

Entertainment and instruction, 
xviii. 

Enthusiasm, 261. Satire and, 46. 

Enthusiasts, the, of our Common¬ 
wealth time, 94. 

Equivocation, 29. 

Error, intellectual cfiect of, xlii, 
xlvii, Iviii. 

Esther, the Book of, 302. 

Eternal death, 206. 

Eternal life, the promise of, 234. 

Eternity and Time, 209. 

Ethics, or the Science of Morality, 
197. 

Eucharist, tlie, 200, 227, 2.'>7,350. 
Keble on Hooker’s view of it, 353. 

Evangelical, Coleridge an, xxx. 

-clergy, the, on Baptism, 254. 

Eviui^hcals, the, 133,210. 

Eve, me Serpent and, 171. 

Everlasting torment, 103. 

Evil, the origin of, liv, 102, 170. 

-and good, 197. 

- - resistance to, J08. 

Examination, self, 11. 

-Expedience is the anarchy of 
morals, 90. 

Expediency, xvii. 

Experience, 151. 

Expiation and pay, tlio words, 216. 

Extreme unction, the Eomish doe- 

u trine of, 227, 

Extremes, 246. 

Eye, the, the body, &o., 266. 

Liekiel, jcvii, 356. 


Faith, Essay on, 339. 

- xxxi, 7, IT, 137, 287. The 

articles of, assimilation by, 259. 
Christian Faith, 232. Faith 
defined, 3 ll. St. Augustine on 
it, xviii. The essay on it, 257. 
The kinds of it, 348. Its myste¬ 
ries, 168. Faith necessary, ib. 
Spiritual Faith, 85. The strong 
faith of Sir T. Browne, 137. 
Faith and Ceremony, 248. 

—-* — and Duty, 314. 

-and right reason, 228, 229. 

—»- Steadfast by, 208. 

FaTl, the, 189, 293. 

- a Spiritual, possible before 

Adam, 195. 

Falstaff, the lying of, 310. 
E'amilists, 13, 94. 

Fanatic, when the mystic becomes 
one, 261. 

Fashinii and holiness, 60. 

Fatalism, Locke’s opinions tending 
to, Iv. 

Fate, 271. 

Fathers, the, uncritical study of, 
314. 

Fears, worldly, 52. 

Feeble, the, always popular, 274. 
Feelings, 57. 

Fenelon, a, 264. 

Fidianism, 138, 142. ' 

Field, Dr. li., and his work on the 
Church, 208. 

-extract from, 213. 

“ Finds me,” that (the uMrance) 
which, 295, 296. 

Finite, the, fat'ulty of, 346. 
Fleming, Dr,, on man and the 
brutes, lx. 

Flesh, the word, as used by Christ, 
272. 

- according to the^ 242. 

- manifested in t^g, 217. 

-and Spirit; 225, X42T 

Flowers, 74. 

Forethought, 2. ' * 

Forgiveness, 86. Self-deceit in, 61. 

T^e Socinian doctrine of, 86.. 
Fortune and circumstance, the 
riddle of, 236. 
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Freedom, the highest form of, 
204. • 

Free-Linking Christians, 230. 
Free-will, Luther’s yew of it, 105. 
See also Will, &c. 

-and nature, xlix. 

French Kevolution, the, 253. The 
Atheists of it, 121. 

French people, and women, their 
talkativeness, 72. 

‘Friend, The,’ Coleridge’s, 2G9. 
An essay there referred to^I S1. 
The Hebrew Tales in it, 358. 
Friendship, 33. I 

Future life, the, and the present, 
195. 

- statu, belief in, 233, 2.37 

The same taught in the Old 
Testament, 52: 

Galileo, 161. 

Geistssgas, 162. 

Generalization, 182. * 

Genius and the dunces, 151. 

Genus and species, 149, 162. 
George III., on the Bible, 200, 
German Biblical philologists, 242. 
Their views of the Gospels and 
St. John, ib. 

God, the idea of, 76, 81, 116, 120, 
191, 255. Ideas of Aristotle 
and Plato, 167. Demonstrations 
of a God, 120. God is reason, 
255. God present in every 
creature, 351. His anger with 
Adam and his posterity, 186. 
His communion with man, 82. 
His hand in the world, 288. 
His personal attributes, 270. 
Two great things given us by 
him, S34. 

- manifested in the fleshy 209. 

and the world, serving, 60. 
Oodlesi B^olutioii, the, 199. 
Goethe’s^bonfSssions of a Fair 
Saint’ (‘Wilhelm Meiater’), 
291. * ^ 

Good and evil, 197. 

Good men and vicious, radical 
difference between, 72. 

(Goodness more than prudence, xvii. 


“ Good tiding,” 354. 

Gospel, hearing the, 84. Its lan- 
guagu and purport, 135. The 
word Gospel in the Prayer-Book, 
354. 

Gospel, the, and Philosophy, 122, 
124, ^5. 

Gospels, the, 242. 

Gruee, 200. The doctrine of, 38. 
Growth in, 10,62. ^arburton’s 
tract on, 258. ^ 

Grammar and Logic—paxTs of 
speech, 117. ^ 

Gravity, the law of, 270. 

Green, Prof. .1. II., his essay on 
Instinct, 278. Ills exposition of 
the difference between Koasoii 
and the Understaiuling, IGO. 
Ills ‘ Vital Dynamics,’ rererre<l 
to, 59; and quoted, 278. His 
remarks upon Coleridge’s con¬ 
versation, &(!,, ib. 

Grief, uorldly, 52, 57. 

Grutian interpretation of the Sorip- 
tiirps, 243. 

Grotiiinisin, or Arminianism, 107. 

Gunpowder, white, slander so 
termed, 70. 

Hackot, Bishop, 107,314. ExQ'act 
from, 99. 

Ilagiograplia, the, 300. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, his belief in 
witchcraft, 311. 

Happiness, 28, 74. The desire of 
the natural heart for it, 17. 

“Hard sayings,” the, of Christ, 

212 . 

Harmonists of the Scriptures, 309. 
See also Bible, inspiration of, &c. 

Harrington quoted, on reason in 
man, 137. 

Hawker, Dr., 316. 

Hearnc on the Indians, 237. 

Hebrew theocracy, the, 307. 

-Tales in ‘ iJie Friend,’ 358. 

‘ Henry VI.,’ Shakspei-e’s, 302. , 

Herbert, Lord, 139. $ 

Herbert’s * Temple,’ quoted, 10. 

Hereditary sin is not original sin 

200 . , • 
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Heresies, the rise of, 314. 

Heresy, 15, 140. 

Hiklebert, quoted, 141. 

Historical discrepancies in the 
Bible, 309. 

Hobbes, 24. His philosophy, 92. 

Hoffman’s disrt>very of /^‘arbonjc- 
Bciil gas, 162. 

Holy Spii'it, 360. See also Spirit, 

Hooker, 13'9. Extract ffrom, 129. 
Oil the Eucharist, 353. On 
Tyuth, 2fi7. 

Hopes, 'worldly, 52. 

Howo and Baxter, the religions 
teaching of their times, Ivii. 

Huber on bees and ants, 75, 147. 
The same as bearing up<m in¬ 
stinct, 281. 

Humility the first requisite in the 
search for 'J'ruth, 126. Tlie 
ground of docility, 126. 

-and vanity, 69, 76. 

Hungarian sisters, the, 246. 

Hunter, John, 265. 

Hurwitz, Hymsn, 140, 358. 

Hutchinsonians, the, 314. 

I, the first person. See Person. 

I AH, the, 196, 360. 

Idealion, Materialism, &c., 268. 

Ideas, 277, 284. 

Idols, xi. Worldly troubles aro 
idols, 77. 

Imagination, wisest use of the, 54. 

Imitators and Imitation, 75. 

Immortality opposed to Death, 206. 

Imprudence, 79. 

Incomprehensible, the, 227. In¬ 
comprehensibility no obstacle to 
belief, xxxvi. 

Inconsistency, 59, 

Indians, the, Hcarne on, 237. 

Indolent, the busy indolent, and 
tlie las^ indolent, their require- 

' ments in books, 161. 

Infallibility, 257, 296, 316. 

Ipfiuits, Baptism of. See Baptism. 

>-=— the Frasentation of, 252. 

Infidelargumentsagainst theBiUe, 

& 16 , 


Infidelity, and how to treat it, 77. 

-and Jacobinism, 253. 

Infinite, the, and the Finite, 54. 

‘Inquiring Spirit, Confessions of 
an.’ See ‘^Confessions,’ &o. 

Inquisition, the, and the Bible, 313. 

Insanity, 342. 

Insects, 74. Vital power of, &c., 
163. 

Inspiration of every word in the 
Bible, the doctrine argued 
against, 296, 309. See also 
Bi’^le, Scriptures, &c. 

Instj^nct, 74, 160,162,279. Its na¬ 
ture, 280. Huber’s bees and, 281. 
Prof. J. H. Green, on, 278. 
How it is identica.1 with under¬ 
standing, 282 ; and how diverse 
from reason, ib. Maternal in¬ 
stinct, or storgi, 283. The in¬ 
stinct of anticipation in all ani¬ 
mated nature, 237. Bight use 
of the tcrKi, 279. 

Instruction, early, 156. 

Instruction and entertainment, 
xviii. 

Insufflation, Roman Catholic, 227. 

Interpretation. See Bible, &c. 

Irrational, the, 228. 

Irritability, 74. 

Irving, Edward, 254. His view^of 
baptism answered, 255. 

Jacobinism and Infidelity, 253. 

Jael, the morality of, 311. 

Jamesf thistle (i. 21), 61; (i. 25), 
13, 202 ; (i. 26, 27), 12, 13. 

Jebb, Dr., 49. 

Jesus. Sm Christ. 

-“ the name of,” 115. 

Jewish faith, articles of the, 139, 
132. 

-Church and people, the, 250. 

Their canonical boo^, 298. 

- history and' sac^ reeords, 

358. 

Jews and ChristiaK.!, fbundations 
of their religions belieft, 238. 
See also Rabbinioal. 

-the, and the early Christians, 

215,238. 
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Jews, Coleridg^ attempt to oon- 
Tert one, 337. 

Job, the Book of, 307. 

John (i. 2), 13. (i. 18), 212. 

-(iii. 18), 211. 

-(v. 39), 216. 

-(vi.) 212. 

-(t tp. 20), 4. 

John the Baptist, 242. 

John, St, the E\unge1ist, 217. 
His Gospel, 242, 258, 350. /His 
writings, 211. See alsc| for 
passages, John (i. 18), &c. s 
Jonah, the Book of, parabolical, 
174. 

Kant, 269. 

Keble on Hooker-quoted, 353. 
Kepler, 269. 

Knowl^ge, 36, 65, 81. The sort 
requirra for Christianity, 5, 7. 
Burity requisite fc^ its attain¬ 
ment, 64. Knowledge not the 
ultimate end of religious pur¬ 
suits, 65. Knowledges if right, 
not enough to do right, 81. 

lactantius quoted, xiv. 

Language, 160. Colendge’s pre¬ 
cision of, Ixix. Strictures of, 
127. 

Lavington, Bishop, 47. 

Law, 12, 40,270. 

-and Religion, 186. 

— the word, St. Paul’s and St. 

John's use of, 202. 

—<— the, and Christ, 201. 

-the, of Moses, and the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, 240. 

. W-t his mysticism, * Serious 
Gall,’ &c., 258-9. 

LearnM class, the, 198. 

Leibnita. 2^. 

Leigbtw^^iruhbishop, extracts 
from, 2, 3, 17,27, 29, 35, 36, 37, 
39, 50, h2,%4, 57, 69, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 66, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
.72, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 86, 104, 106, 137, 200, 
202, 203,242. 

-remarks <»i, xyiil, 94, 102. 


His sublime view of religion and 
morality, xxi. 

Lessing, 232. 

Liars for Gkid, 308. 

Lies, FalstaiTs, 310. 

Life, 4. ^ 

-prospects, the fear of injuring, 

68 . 

Literary bravos and bu|foon8,tlieir 
attacks upon Coleridgo, 2.'i|& 

‘ Literary l^mains,* Colerid^’s, 
168, 314, 340. ^ 

Liturgy, spots on the, 257. See 
aNo Prayer Book, &c. * 

Ix)ckc, his iihilosophy and that of 
Coleridge and mcon, Iviii, Ixvi. 
His opinions and Fatalism, Iv. 
l>angerou.s tendency of his views, 
xii, xlix. 

-and Aristotle, 44. 

Logic and Grammar—parts ol 
speech, 117. 

Logocleedaly and logomachy, 81. 

Loi'd’s Prayer, the, 132. 

Love, 24. 

-and Christian love, 68. 

-and the will, 25. 

“ Love, the Family of,” Dutch 
religious sect, 95. 

Ijovers’ quarrels, 67. 

Luther, 210, 213, 254. Extract 
from, 201. His view of Free¬ 
will, 105. 


Madness, 269. The passage oi 
wickedness into madness, 342. 
Magee, Dr., on Redemption, 274. 
Maimtmides, 232. 

Man fleeing from God, 83. 

-reason in, 345. Mon a think¬ 
ing animal, xix. See also Rea- 
aon, &C. 

—and the brutes and lower 
creaturea, 2, 75, 341,343. See 
also Reason, Instinct, fto. 
Maniac, 25, 178. j 

Man^eUed in thefietiky 217. 

Mant and D’Oyly on Biqttism, 254* 
Murat, 253. * 

Marinua quoted, xlv. 
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Marriage, 25. And the marriage 
service, 353. 

Marsh, Dr., 107. 

-Dr. James, uf Vermont, U.S., 

and his Essay on die ^Aids,* 
xii, xxiii. ^ 

Materialism, 91. And Idealism, 
&c., 265. 

Materialise, the, 24. Avowed and 
iinavowe^, 264. 

Maternal instinct, 283. 

Mat(>ematical atheists, the, of the 
French Revolution, 121. 

Meekness, 79. 

hlendelssohn, Moses, 2 : 12 . 

Merit, 65. Men of little merit, 69. 

Metanoia, 86. 

Metaphor, xi, 214. The same in the 
Gospels, 136. 

Metaphors in Scripture interpre¬ 
tation, 200. 

Metaphysical opinions and the 
doctrines of Revelation, xliv. 

Metaphysics, 45, 171. 

-the objections to, Ixxi. 

Methodist fanatics, 210. 

Michal, the sons of, David’s treat¬ 
ment of them, 186. 

Milton on reason and the under¬ 
standing, hx. 

Milton’s word arbitrementssfree 
agency, 344. 

Mind, the human, 2, 80. Diffe- 
rences in, 149. 

“ Mind of the flesh,” St. Paul’s, 
346. 

Minimifidianism, 142,244. See also 
Fidianism. 

Ministry, the Christian, 2, .35, 68, 
96. Worldly views in, 68. Stu¬ 
dents for it Mdressed, xvi. An 
unlearned ministry incapable, 98. 

Miracles, those worked by Christ, 

, 231. 

Miraculous, the term, 64. 

Mirth, 52. 

Tioral liaw, the, 130, 132. 

—— Philosophy, 199. 

-Science, 89. llie same and 

Volitkai Economy, 196. 

and Religions Aphorisms, 35. 


Moralist, Paley n6t a, 196. 
Morality, 12, 14, 20, 62, 131. Of 
the Bible, 311. Morality less 
thanrelighmjXvii. Religionsmo- 
rality, 45,85. Transition from 
morality to religion, 63. 

- and the people, 196. And 

prudence, xvii, xxxi, 19, 64,131, 
273. 

Morality and religion, xvii. See 
aVtio Religion and morality. 
Morels, Expedience is the anarchy 
ofr90. 

More, Dr. II., 94. Extracts from, 
95, 96, 98. 

Moses, 62. The books of, 299. 

-Paul and Christ, 241. 

Motannabbi, his For^-philosophy, 
237. 

Motives, xlix, 39, 58. 

Mysteries of Religion, xviii, 158. 
Mysticism, 227, 258, 260, 261. 
Mythology and Christianity, 188. 

Name, the word, 152. As applied 
to God and Christ in Soriptnre, 
351. 

Natural and Spiritual, the terms, 
Coleridge’s view of, xxx. 

-Theology, 272. , 

Naturalist, a, 238. 

Nature, 44. The fairy-tale of,4I. 
The term, Ac., 166. The Reli¬ 
gion of (so called), 158. Tlie 
worship of, 271. >. 

-and Art, 167. 

-and Free-will, xxxii, xlix, 

42, 44, 167, 176. 

-and religion, 57. 

Necessitarians, creed of the, lii. 
New England Calvinism, 105. 

-, religion in, Ixvi. 

New Jerusalemites, antJ.Coleridge’e 
attempt to convert onV; 337. 
New Testament, the misinteipre- 
tations in, xlyiii, ^xWauthonsed 
version defective, 12. 

-and the Church, 246. 

Newton, Pope’s epigram on, 230. 
Newtonian and Cartesian philo¬ 
sophies, the, 268. 
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Newtonian syoten, the, 156. 
Nicholas, H., the Fninilist, 95. 
Novelty, 258. Its use, 1. 'J’Jio 
fault of, 230. Th9 passion for 
novelty in thought, 72. 


Obedience, total, impossible, 183. 
Oersted, 265. 

Old majif St. Paul’s use of the 
term, 194. ^ 

Order, 255. I 

Origin of Sin, contmversy oiL in 
the Chrisimu Spectator, 1829, liv. 
Originating un act, 176-7. 
Original, the won!, 17.0, 178. 
Original Sin, 172. Aiiologiie il¬ 
lustrating the bearings of Chris¬ 
tianity on the fact and doctrine, 
192. Original sin not hereditary 
sin, 200. Augustine and Ori¬ 
ginal sin, 247. » 

-and Bedemjition, 20G. Cole¬ 
ridge’s view of, xxx. 

Orthodoxy, 78. I’opular ortho¬ 
doxy, 309. 


Pagan philosophy, xvii. Sec also 
Philosophy, the old, &c. 

Pasdo-Baptists, 244. 

Paley, Dr., 239, 273, 274, 275. 
Not a moralist, 196. IIis prin¬ 
ciple of General Consequences, 
181., His * Evidences,’ 232. On 
man and the brutes, lx. A 
passage in his Moral and l*oIi- 
tical Philosophy criticized, 230. 

Papists, Baxters censures of the, 
141. 

Pai'adox, 5. 

Parr, Dr., on Paley, 230. 

PassioxLno friend to Truth, 70. 

Paul, 212. His use of the 

names Adam, and the old man, 
194.* T!IB %ord “ election ” in 
his writings, L13. His Epistles 
•to the Bomans, and to the He¬ 
brews, 238. J lis use of the word 
Law, 202. On the remission 
of sin, il3, 215. His view of 


schism, 254. His writings, 211. 
For St. Paul’s writings, See also 
under Romans, &c. 

Paul, Mosos, itnd Christ, 241. 

Pay and expiation, the words, 216. 

Pence (or Uoconcilemcnt), 50. 

Peasants^ War, the, and other 
revolutionary outbreaks, 253. 

Polagianism, 57, 247, 252. 

I’entad, the, of Operatic Chris¬ 
tianity, 288. 

J'eiitatciU'h, the, 299. See also 
Bible, &c. 

I’eoplo, the, and the ministry, 6. • 

-the, and moi'ahty, 196. 

IVrfeetioiiists, 98. 

Person, the lir.st— No I possible 
without a Thou, 343. 

I’eter Martyr, 227. 

Peter, St., Pipistle II., 298. 

Petrareli quoted, 21. 

Pharaoh, destruction of, 356. 

Pharisees and Saddiiei'es, the, 133. 

Philosophic Paganism, inoilcm, 
128. 

Philosophy, prejudice against in 
religious communities, xxxiii. 
Modern philosophy, xlvii, lx, 
150. The Scottish, xlix, Ixv, 

- and religion, necessity of 

combiiiiiig their study, xxxix. 

- the old, and Qiristianity, 

84. 


-and the Gosjicl, 122, 124. 

Phrenology, 100. 

sico-Theology, 272. 

Pity, 23, 34. 

Plato, the mi8interpreter.4 of, 92. 

-and Aristotle, ideas of God, 

167. 


Platonic philosophy, Ixvii. Pla¬ 
tonic view of tho Spiritual, 20. 
Pleasure, 30. 

Plotinus on the soul, 53. 

Political Economy and Mural 
Science, 196. 

Polypi, &c., development in, 58. 
Pomponiitus, and his De Fato, 159. 
Pope^s epigram on Newton, 230. 
Popei 7 and the Bible, 313. • 

-See Homan CathoRcism, &c. 
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Popular Theology, 274. 

Power, xlix. 

- and authority, distinction be¬ 
tween, 358. 

Prayer, 350,361. The philosophy 
of, 257. 

-Hie Lord’s, 132. 

-A Nightly, 340, 360. 

-Bonk of CoiDiuoii, Notes on, 

267, 3;i7, 338, 350. Proposed 
%Verations in, 352, et sq, 

Preachi'r, the, 288. 

Prte'ichiiig, 61. BaptLsm and 
preaching, 242. 

Pride, 69, 76. 

-and humility, 75. 

Priestley, Dr. 139, 239, 270. 

Principle, 40. 

l*romciheus, 189, 270. 

Promise, the ingrafted word off 
237. 

Proselytizing, Coleridge’s attempts 
at, 337. 

Prospects in life, fear of injuring, 

68 . 

Protestantism and si'hism, 316. 

Prot bests, Thesis, &c., forms of 
Logic, 118, 343. 

Prudence, 11, 17, 18, 22, S3, 34, 
131. Prudence ^stmct from 
Morali^, xvii, 131. 

— — and Mor^ity, Coleridge’s 
views of their relations, xxxi, 64. 

Prudential Aphonsms, 27. 

Psalms, tiie, 302. See also Prayer 
Book. 

Psilanthropism, 139, 160. 

Psilanthropists, 138. 

Ptolemaic system, the, 156. 

Public, pampering the, 152. 

Public (rood, the: '* We want 

ublic sonls,” 98. 
pit, insincerity in the, 318, 
I^lpit ** rontiniers,” 308. 

Furjfntory, 206. And the Bible, 
313. 

Purity requisite to the attainment 

ypf knowWge, 64. 

Qu/Ofteiiy SevieWf the, on Bap- 
Cisin an(?i Regeneration, 226. 


Rabbinical and other dotages on 
the Scriptures, 194. 

Bailers at religion, 76. 

Ransom, tbeword, 216. 

Rational Christian, the, 274. 

Rational interpretation of the 
Scriptures, xxxviii. 

-and reason, the words in re¬ 
lation to religion, xxxiii, 8. 

Readers and authors, xv, xviii. 

Reason in man, 137. Neglect of 
Bridies belonging to it, xvii. Dis¬ 
cernment by, 4. Reason not the 
fJbulty of finite, 345. God is 
reason, 255. Practical reason, 
97, 115, 164, 277, 283. Bight 
reason and Paith, 228, 229. 
Reason is super-individual, 

346. 

-and its antagonists in man, 

345. And the conscience, 229, 
345. licason and rational, use 
of the woi'ds in relation to re¬ 
ligion, xxxiii. Reason and the 
Spirit, 96; and Spiritual re¬ 
ligion, XXXV i. 

-tile, and the Understanding, 

xi, 135,142,143,171. Their dif¬ 
ference in kind, 143,148. Cole¬ 
ridge's ** twenty years” of con¬ 
tention for this distinction, 100. 
The distinction a key to Cole¬ 
ridge’s system, xxxii, FTof. 
J. U. Green’s view, 278. Mil¬ 
ton’s view, lix. Summary of 
the scheme of the arghment, 
277. [For this argument see 
also Understanding, &c., the 
‘ Aids ’ throughout, posstm, and 
the * Confessions ’ in part.] 

Reason and the will, .344. Sm also 
Will 

Reasoning in religion, rule for, 
108. <•' 

Reconcilement, 50. 

Reconciliation, 61^. The 

word and its connection with 
money-changing, 215. 

Redeemer, the, 13. See aUb 
Christ, &c 

—— “ ©very man his oiyn/* 87. 
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Redemption, 143^ 200, 257, 293. 
Coleridge’s view of, 208. The 
doctrine of, xiii, 106, 195, 223. 
Dr. Magee on, 274*. Its mys¬ 
tery, 208. 

-and Baptism, 209. 

-and corruption, 185. 

-and Original Sin, 194, 206. 

Reflection, xxv, xxvi, 1, 2, 4. Art 
of, xiii, xix. Need of, xiii, xix. 
Reformation, the, Bacon and, Iniv. 
Reformed churches, the cre^ of 
the, 292. Religion in New&g- 
land,lxvi. Raimrsatrelimon,78; 
and satirical critics of it, 45, 
Speculative systems of religion, 
126. The spiritual in religion, 
20, 61. The three kinds of reli¬ 
gion corresponding with the facul¬ 
ties in man, 21 . Where religion 
is, 196. 1^ also Spiritual n- 
ligion, &c. 0 

Reformers, the, of the 16th and 
17th centuries, Ivi, Ivii, 
Regeneration, 200, 217. 

-and Baptism, 136. Tlie doc¬ 
trine thatRegeneration is only 
Baptism ’ refuted, 226. 

Remret and remorse, lO.*), 342. 
Religion, 29,156,158. Advantages 
of, 32. Coleridge’s news on, 
XXX, xxxii. 'I'he mysteries uf 
religion, xviii, l.i8 Natural re¬ 
ligion, 120,157. The*' Religion 
of Nature,” &c., 158. Rule fur 
reasoning in religion, 106. The 
, word in James (i. 26, 27), 12. 

-and Law, 190. 

-and Morality, xvii, xxi, 273. 

' Lay Sermons ’ referr^ to, 273. 

-and Nature, 57. 

-and philosophy, necessity of 

combining their study, xxxiii, 
xxxix.V^ * • 

- and science, 162. 

* Religion, Ajose^on of,’ &c., Cole¬ 
ridge’s nnpuMshed work, 103. 
Religious^amalgamation, 67. 

Aphorisms, Moral and, 35. 

-autobiography, 49. 

—— commi^tieB, disputes in, 67- 


Their prejudice sgainst philoso¬ 
phy, xxxiii. 

I’eligious contemplation, 124. 

-controversies, 67. 

-experiences, 291. 

-morality, 45. 

-phildbophy, elements of, 88. 

—- professors, detraction among. 


-pursuits, 65. 

-teaching of the time, antr“of' 

that of Baxter and Howe, Ivij. 

-toleration, tho limitations 

of, 139. • 

-truths and specnlativescience, 

205. 


-unions, 67. 

Remorse, 82. Remorse and regret, 
105, 342. 

Reiientatu'c, 85. Jeremy Taylor’s 
work on, 207, 213. 

-and forgiveness, 86. 

Reprobation, doctrine of, 103. 
Responsibility, 342. 

Resurrection, death and the, 204. 
licvelation, the doctrines of, and 
metaphysical minions, xliv. 
Revolution, the Godless, 199. 
lievolutionary, Geryon, the, 253. 
Ridicule, 47. 

Right, a knowledge of the right 
not enough for doing right, 81. 

-misuse of the word, 181. 

-end wrong, 81, 181. 

Righteousness, imputed, 73. 

-and virtue, 6. 

Hites and ceremonies, 12, 358. 
Robespierre, 253. 

Robinson, Wall, and Baxter on 
Baptism, 247. 

Robinson’s ' History of Baptism,' 
246. 


Roman Catholic, and Catholic, the 
terms, 141. 

—~ Catholic Church. See also 
Romish Church, &o. 

- Catholics, 141. Coleridge's. 

attempts to convert, 337. Tlici^ 
doctrine of the punishment of 
sin, 213. • 

-Catholidsm, 239. 1& insepai^ 
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rable fruiii Popery, 200. liisiif- 
flation and extreme unction in, 
227. 

JiomanSf Epistles, quoted, &c., 
xxxix, :t9, 42, 4:i, lid, 174. 
llotiiisli Church, the, 199, 246. 
See also Homan Catholic, &c. 

-hierarchy, source of their 

power^ld 

- superstition respecting the 

^.hciiarist, :i5S, 

Sacrament,, doctrine of the, 260. 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, niid 
the best preparation for it, 350. 
SacraiiK nturies, the •* freezing poi- 
son ” of their doctrine of the 
Eucharist, 351 

Sadducccs and Pharisees, the, 133, 
Saint, and St. See the nanics of 
the Saints, as John, Pnul,&c. 
Salvation, the doctrine of, 36. 
Satire and cnthusiiisni, 46. 
Satirical critics of religion, 45. 
Savages, their belief in a future 
life, 237. 

Saviour, The, 165, 169. 

Sccptieism, origin of, 29. 

Sceptics, unwilling, 103. 

Scheme, u, not a science, 195. 
Schism, and St. Paul’s view of it, 
254, 256, 257. 

-and l^testantism, 316. 

Science and religion, 162, 205. 

-what is, and what is merely a 

si'hoiiie, 195. 

Scottish ]ihilosophy at fault, xlix, 
Ixv. 

Scripture, 8,288. Figure of speech 
in, 56,313. Its Jiitigiiage, 55. 
Its literal sense the safer, 56. 

' See also Bible, Inspiration, &c. 

- interpretation, 101, 194, 

fi05,243. Private interpretation 
denounced, 199. national intcr- 
' pretation, xxxix. See also Alle- 
li^ctaphor, Bible, &c. 
^iptures. Letters on the Inspira¬ 
tion of the. See * Confessions of 
Inmiiring Spirit.' “Search 
ye,” &o. 246. 


Scrutamini Scri^iraSf Selden on, 
246. 

Sect, or Church, lovers, aphorism 
for, 66. *’ 

Seed analyzed, 41. 

Seekers, the, 9 V, 

Selden on SenUamini Scriptwratt 
246. 

St'lf, 306. 

Self-dec.eit, 61. 

Se^-inteiest, prudent, 34. 

Self-knowledge, xix, Ixxi. 

Se^’yhiiess, 99. 

Self-questioning, 205. 

Seneca quoted on spiritual truths, 
96. 

Senses, conscience and the, 342. 

Sensibility, 22. 

Serpent, the, and Eve, 171. 

Shaftesbury, 128. His philosophy, 
92. 

Sliiikspereiiind his doubtful works, 
302. I lis “ discourse of reason,” 
3-lG. Ills b'alstair, .310. 

- Coleridge's * Lectures’ on, 

referred to, 302. 

Sick bed, a, 207. 

Silence, the virtue of, 71. 

Sin, The subtle bosom sin,'’ 5, 
10. Original Sin, 172, Boman 
Catholic doctrine of the punish¬ 
ment of sin, 2l3. The remedy 
for sin, 70. The tyranny of sin, 
34. See also Origin of Sin, Ori¬ 
ginal Sin, &c. , 

Sins, confession of. See Confes¬ 
sion. Imitating sins, 75. 

Skink, the, 78. 

Slander, 70. 

Smith, John, his Tracts (1660), 
quoted, 167. 

Socinian doctrine of forgiveness, 

Socinianism, 23i. *’ ^ ' 

StKirates, 64. 

Sophisms, exposing,'XVii. 

Sorrow, 57. 

Soul, the, xxi,83. Its different ^ul- 
ties assigned to parts of Religion, 
21. Its immortalitj', 236. Its 
oigans of sense, 57. rPlotinus on 
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the 80 ul| 63. Sbul and Spirit, 

203. See also Spirit, &c. 
South, Dr., and his speculations 

upon the state of Adam and £to, 
194. 

Southey’s * Omniana* referred to, 
55. 

Space, 116. 

Spanish refugee, a, on Christianity 
and I’rotestantism, 239. 

Species and genus, 149. i 

Speculative reason and Tlicolo^jy, 
122 . ) 
Spinu/H, 227. 

Spinozism, 268. 

Spirit, 43, 99. The Holy Spirit, 
39,50.56,96,101,288,361. How 
the iioly Spirit’s presence is 
known, 39. Pretended call of 
the Spirit, 98. The term Spirit, 
38, 100. The Spirit in man is 
the Will, 55, 88. •* 

Spirit, occorditM to the^ 242. 

-body, soul and, 361. 

-and flesh, 225, 242. 

-and reason, 96. 

-and soul, 203. 

-and the will, 167. 

- and the Word, 317. 

Spiritual, the, Platonic view of, 
20. The Spiritual in man, 88, 

204. In religion, 20, 61. 

-and natural, the terms, xxx. 

Misinterpretation of the terms 
in thetNew 'J'estament, xlviii. 

• Communion, 200. 

— influences, rational, 39, 50. 

-life and spiritual death, 217. 

-religion, xxxvi, xlii, 272. 

That which is it indeed, 102. 
Aphorisms on, 88, 96. The 
transition fi^m moi^ity to spi¬ 
ritual wli^n^GS. 

Squash, tl8^8. * 

St., an^ J9 aint. See the names 
of the as John, Paul, 

&C. I 

* Statesman’s Manual/ Coleridge's, 
referred to, 199. 

Sterne, 94, 

Stoic, the, 69. 


Storg^, or maternal instinct, 283. 
Stuart, Pn>f. (? Moses), and his 
Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, xl. 

Student, tiie Theological, an apho¬ 
rism fer him, 66. 

Students for the ministry ad¬ 
dressed, xvi. 

Study neglected for amusement, 
151. ^ 

Subjective and Objective, 117. ^ 
Success and desert, 235. ^ 

Superstition, 126, 2-18. 

-and belief, 287. 

Superstitions go in pairs, 246. 
Suiierstitioiis respecting Bap¬ 
tism, 249. 

Swallow, the, 74. 

Swedonborgian, Coleridge’s, al¬ 
leged conversion of a, 337. 

Swift, 45. 

SyinM, 173. 

Symbolical and allegorical, dific- 
rence between, 212. 

' Table Talk,’ Coleridge’s, editions 
of, 337. 

Talkativeness of women and 
Frenehmen, 72. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 170, 228, 230. 
Extractsfrom his works, 172,187, 
228, 229, 234. His ‘ Jleus Jns- 
tificatus,’ 172, 187. His * Li¬ 
berty of Prophesying,’ and his 
alteration of it, 245. His work 
on Repentance, 207, 213. 
Technical phrases, 59. 

'i'emperance incult».ted, 59. 

Temple, the light of the, 292. 
Temptation, 186. 

'I'empter, the, 166. 

Terms, Doctrinal, 36. Technical, 
59. See also Words. 

Testament, New. See New Tes¬ 
tament. 

-Old. See Bibla 

-the Old and the New, 133. * 

Theological student, aphorism for 
the, 66. 

"Theology, Natnrai,” sa oallec^ 
168, 272. 
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Theology, Fhysico, 372. 

-popular, 274. 

-speculative, and reason, 1S2. 

Theses, kinds of, Frothesis, The¬ 
sis, Su:., 118, 343. 

Thinking man, the, xix. 

** Thinking souls, we want,” 100. 
Thought, the faculty of, 3. The 
passion for novelty in, 72. 
Thod^ht and attention, 3. 
7&urtel,the murderer, his “ bnmp 
of benevolence,” 100. 

Tltee and Eternity, 209. 

* Titus Andronicus,’ Shakspero’s, 
302. 

Toleration, 67, 68. 

Tongue, the, and detraction, 70, 
71. The phrase “Hold your 
tongue! ” to. 

Tuoke, Home, his Winged words, 

XV. 

Torment, everlasting, 103. 

Trades, arts, &c., and thinking, 
xix. 

Transfiguration, the, 312. 
Transgressions, the saying power 
of, 129. 

Transubstantiation, 87, 123 Ar- 
nauld’s work on, 260. 

Trinity, The, 116, 121. The doc¬ 
trine of, 102. 

Troubles, refuge from, 76. 

Worldly troubles, 77. 

Truth, 71. Cluristianity is not 
better than truth, 66. Hooker 
on, 287. Truth must be sought 
in humility, 126. Love of truth, 
291. Truth Supreme! 256. 

-and belief, 293. 

- - partial, ze^ots of, 251. 

Truths, the most useful, 1. 

Ultrafidianism, 138. 

Understanding s discourse, 228. 
'^ow modified in man, 283. St. 

* Augustine on, xtiii. The word 
in St. «r^ohn, 4. 

V*— and instinct, 162. 

-and reason, 185, 346. llie 

'i* distinptbn between, xxxii, 205. 
Oonfluion of the terms, Iriii, Ixi, 


167. See tiso Season and 
Understanding. 

Unicity, 1^8. 

Unions, Religious, 67. 

Unitarian, the word, 138. 
Unitarianismnot Christianity, 140. 
Its doctrine of self-salvation, 87. 
See also Fsilanthropisra, &c. 
Unitarians, 230, 232. They should 
be called “ Fsilanthropists,” 188. 
Ifeity, 40. 

—^ and the Unitarians, 138. 
I]|j(iikiiidnes8,151. 

Vanists, the, 94. 

Vanity and humility, 69. 

Vice a wound, 129. 

-and virtue, the twilight be¬ 
tween, 24. 

Vico, G. D., quoted, xiv. 

Vicious men and good, 72. 

Virgil, 2?5. 

Virtue, 30,128. Virtue a medicine 
and vice a wound, 129. . Virtue 
and righteousness, €. 

* Vital Dynamics,' Prof. Green’s, 
referred to, 59; quoted, 278. 
Vital [Kiwer of insects, &c., 163. 

Wall, W., his tract on Baptism, 

254, 255. Un the Church, and 
unity among Christians, 256^7. 

Warburton, 45, 239. His tract 
on Grace, 258. 

Wars and Christian men, 358. 
Water, the word as used by Christ, 
272. 

Waterland and Bull, their works, 
211 - 12 . 

Watchman f the, Coleridge’s, 23. 
Wesley, John, and’ the Bible, 311. 
Widkedness, 54. When it passes 
into madness, 342. 

Will, 176. TheA1iaonb./WiMS4, 

255. A good will, 197. tlHien 
will oonstitnter ll^, 201. The 
will of the Spirit, 2v)3. The 
will = the spirit in'inan«o88. 
Jeremy Taylor on the will, 231. 
See also Original Sin, &c. 

—— and the brute animals, 201. 



Will and Free-will, 342. 

-and the judgvieiit, xviii. 

-and love, 25. 

-and reason, 344. 

—Free, xlix, 39, 40, 42, 56, 
104, 163, 176, 185, 190. 
Wind-harp, a, 207. 

Witch of Endor, the, and misinter¬ 
pretation of the word witch, 311. 
Witchcraft, and Sir M. Hale, 311. 
Women and Frenchmen, talkative¬ 
ness of, 72. f 

-and religious fanaticism, 2 p, 

Wortder, 156. v 

“ Word, the, that was in the be¬ 
ginning,” 294. The Divine 
Word, 6. The informing Word, 
4. The Word as a Li^t, 242. 
The Word and the Spirit, 317. 
Words, xvi. Their force as used 
by Coleridge, Ixix. Hobbes on, 
167. Importance of a knowledge 


of words, 5. Legerdemain with 
words, 2J, 81. Meaning and 
history of words, 15, 100. The 
science of words, xvi. The nso 
of words, 150. See also Terms, 
and some words under their 
several names. 

Wordswortik, 44, 271. 

Works, Goo<1, 85. 

World, the, its unsatisfying 
nature, 54, 76, 82, 
tii'ing from the world, 84.^^^ 

Worldliness and Godliness, 56,60. 

Worldly activity, xvii; hopes add 
fears, 52. Worldly views, in¬ 
fluence of, 68. 

Wrapped up,unspemlyinatter,358. 

Wrap-rascal, a, 121. 

Young, the, education of, xvi. 

Zealots of partial truth, 251. 
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